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General Editor’s Preface 


The reception given to a writer by his contemporaries and near-con- 
temporaries is evidence of considerable value to the student of literature. 
On one side we learn a great deal about the state of criticism at large and 
in particular about the development of critical attitudes towards a single 
wnter; at the same time, through private comments in letters, journals 
or marginalia, we gain an insight upon the tastes and literary thought of 
individual readers of the period. Evidence of this kind helps us to 
understand the writer’s historical situation, the nature of his immediate 
reading-public, and his response to these pressures. 

The separate volumes in the Critical Heritage Series present a record 
of this early criticism. Clearly, for many of the highly productive and 
lengthily reviewed nineteenth- and twentieth-century writers, there 
exists an enormous body of material; and in these cases the volume 
editors have made a selection of the most important views, significant 
for their intrinsic critical worth or for their representative quahty — 
perhaps even registering incomprehension ! 

For earher writers, notably pre-eighteenth century, the materials are 
much scarcer and the historic^ period has been extended, sometimes 
far beyond the writer’s lifetime, in order to show the inception and 
growth of critical views which were initially slow to appear. 

In each volume the documents are headed by an Introduction, dis- 
cussing the material assembled and relating the early stages of the 
author’s reception to what we have come to identify as the critical 
tradition. The volumes will make available much material which would 
otherwise be difficult of access and it is hoped that the modem reader 
wiU be thereby helped towards an informed imderstanding of the ways 
m which literature has been read and judged. 


B.C.S. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT 


Lengthy extracts from the writings of James Joyce have been 
omitted whenever they are quoted merely to illustrate the work in 
question- These omissions are clearly indicated in the text. Refer- 
ences to chapters and pages are to the following editions: for 
Chamber Music, Pomes Penyeach and Ecce Ptier to The Collected 
Poems, New York, 1937; Dubliners, New York, 1954; A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man, corrected by Chester G. Anderson, 
edited by Richard Ellmann, New York, 1964; Ulysses, New York 
1934, 1961 [page references to Ulysses are given by episode to the 
1934 and 1961 editions respectively (i.e. the Sirens episode, p, 254, 
p. 258)] ; Finnegans Wake, New York, 1939 [page references to 
‘Work in Progress’ are given to the pages in Finnegans Wake], 
The order of the contents is chronological. Reviews and notices 
pubhshed within a year or two of a book’s appearance are grouped 
under the book’s title. Reviews of the American and the English 
editions of Ulysses are grouped after the 1922 reviews. Reviews 
of the French translation of Ulysses will be found in 1929 (Nos. 
211, 213, 215, 216, 218, 249). After 1922, the first part of a year’s 
work on Joyce is given over to general works, the second part to 
studies of Ulysses, the third part to ‘Work in Progress’. A foomote 
reference to later criticism will be found imder the heading for A 
Portrait, Dubliners and Ulysses. When a conjectural date can be 
set for material which appeared after 1941, the material is placed 
with its contemporary documents. In the absence of an original 
dating, these items are placed at the end of the volume. When only 
the relevant Joyce portion of a long article is included, the first 
page reference in the headnote is to the actual page or pages used, 
and the bracketed pages are the entire article (i.e. pp. 28-29 
[23-31]). The use of ‘n.p.’ in the headnote indicates that the exact 
pages of the item are unknown. Many items in this volume survive 
only in untraceable press clippings foimd in the files of the Uni- 
versities of Buffalo and Kansas. 


xm 




Introduction 


I 

If the materials in this volume do not immediately lead to an under- 
standing of how Joyce’s life and art are ‘interwoven in the same fabric’, 
it is not that the selection of materials is an arbitrary one, but that the 
materials themselves do not ofier that understanding. Joyce’s greatest 
influence has been upon other writers, not upon his critics. And this 
influence has been absorbed in later writers in terms of two charac- 
teristics of Joyce’s work — ^his vision and his style. The first is a moral, 
cognitive, orderly and encyclopedic phenomenon. The second is an 
artistic, musical, linguistic and substantive difficultness. Joyce is, after 
all, a modem -writer not so much because of the impact of the first 
quahty upon -writers and readers, but because the ‘intellectual machi- 
nery’ so characteristic of the second is also so integral a part of the first. 
The criticism and commentary and opinion presented in this volume 
are concerned, by and large, -with Joyce’s ‘machinery’ and only rarely 
-with Joyce’s vision. To a certain extent, Joyce has himself limited 
critical apprehension of that -vision, his true genim, by his o-wn plan, 
stated at the end of A Portrait of the Artist in terms of ‘silence, exile and 
cunning’. 

Silently Joyce unfolded his world -view in each successive work. Only 
his brother Stanislaus, at first, and his closest fiiends, later, were 
allowed to penetrate into his intentions, aims and methods. Perhaps 
none of them — not Stanislaus, or Harriet Shaw Weaver, or Fr ank 
Budgen, or Eugene Jolas, or Paul Leon — ever truly knew Joyce’s 
-vision. But they, at least, shared partially in its light. The critical world 
was, however, kept completely in die dark night Joyce seemed to 
weave in his works. Yet his artistic silence actually provoked critical 
volumes. Further, his exile fi:om the social and political and artistic 
worlds while in Italy, S-witzerland and France seemed merely to 
enhance the exile fiom literary traditions that his readers and critics 
experienced upon reading his works. From the first work, Chamher 
Music in 1907, through the earlier prose works, Dubliners and A 
Portrait of the Artist, and up to Ulysses in 1922, no keys or explanations 
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or aids to frustrated readers "were provided, nor were they until much, 
much later. Throughout this same quarter of a century Joyce wrote and 
revised, and wrote and revised again. And as each work appeared he 
cunningly wrote advance notices, translated foreign reviews (No. 56), 
directed the writing of some reviews (particularly those on Ulysses and 
‘Work in Progress’), and thereby laid the foundations for later criti- 
cism. In this sense, the artistic programme of ‘silence, exile and cun- 
ning’ did not prevent Joyce the detached artist from planning his own 
critical reputation 

The present array of critical commentary, limited as it is to the period 
1902 to 1941, admirably illustrates Herbert McLuhan’s comment in a 
survey of Joyce criticism from the 1940s, that Joyce’s cntics are mti- 
midated, that they ‘approach their subject in an awkward and diffident 
spirit’.^ Criticism after the 1940s is equally diffident. It reflects the strain 
Joyce puts upon his attentive readers, and lacks Joyce’s own sense of a 
lively artistic world. This is by no means a fresh comment to make upon 
current Joyce studies, but the need for re-appraisal as well as for the 
endless numbers of catalogues, word and check lists, and exegeses, is 
greater now than it was in 1941 or any time earlier. 

It is evident enough from a perusal of this book that the quantity of 
critical material is overwhelming. Before the manuscript was reduced 
to its present size, the volume of material which might have been in- 
cluded was over 700 items and almost a million words. Some will no 
doubt feel that a collection of the fifty or so most important articles is 
still a desideratum and will find this book fragmented. Others "WiU no 
doubt agree that the present large sampling of articles, some extracted 
and some in full texts, is desirable, but will find the selection too arbi- 
trary and subjective. Still others will find fault with the 1941 terminus 
date. To anticipate the first two objections, it can be said that as Joyce’s 
method was accretive so also should this collection be, and from as 
many divergent points of view as postiblc. This will provide as complete 
as possible a spectrum of the contemporary response. As to the third 
objection, there arc literally hundreds of articles and books about Joyce 
after 1941* A selection of these up to the present time would be ex- 
tremely difficult to make and subjective to be sure. If a Joyce cult 
existed before 1941, a Joyce ‘industry’ now flourishes, Wliilc this 
industry ^produces much that is manufactured and therefore dangerous 
to Joyce s works, the best products of this organized and automated 
‘funfcrall’ are eminently useful. The 1941 terminus is, then, more than 
a matter of convenience; it is a silent act of industrial cunning. 
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Because the quantity of material on Joyce before 1941 is so great, 
much of the material in this volume is excerpted. The use of ellipses 
indicates omitted material. Whenever the omitted material is of such 
length that an elHpsis would be deceptive or misleading, a bracketed 
s ummar y has been inserted in the text. Only key notices, reviews and 
articles are reprinted in full. Unrevised or minimally revised articles 
which are reprinted in books are presented here in their original form; 
where extensive revision has been made, the later text is used and is so 
indicated. Book-length studies (such as Frank Budgen, James Joyce and 
the Making of Ulysses) and articles of such length (for example the Joyce 
section of Edmund Wilson, AxeVs Castle) that judicious excerpting is 
not possible are placed in Appendix C. Collections of articles (such as 
Our Exagmination and Louis GiUet’s daybook) are also listed in Appen- 
dix C. It would be desirable to have these in the volume, particularly 
Gillet’s early article on Ulysses, but the unwillingness of some publishers 
to have a compering volume with the same essays, the unwillingness of 
some critics to allow any extracts to be taken from their works, and 
the length of this volume, all argue against their inclusion here. The 
exclusion of these kinds of items does not mean that they are tm- 
important — ^indeed, Gillet’s change in attitude towards Joyce is a micro- 
cosm of the change in attitude generally — but only that they are avail- 
able elsewhere, and should be read in those other volumes. Finall y, 
reviews and critical studies which are omitted for reasons of hmitarion 
are listed in Appendix D. The text of this volume and the list in Appen- 
dix D, which do not hy any means exhaust all the reviews of Joyce’s 
works, provide a supplement to the existing bibhographies of secondary 
criticism listed in Appendix B. 


II 

Even before the first published criticism of Joyce’s writings, his brother 
Stanislaus, a constant critic and the financial support of Joyce’s famil y 
for many of the troubled years between 1904 and 1917, forecasted that 
Joyce was ‘no student’ (later Joyce would be called too learned for his or 
anyone else’s own good). Stanislaus was at least partially incorrect when, 
in a comment in his Diary in 1903, he wrote, ‘Whether he will ever 
build up anything broad — a drama, an esthetic treatise — ^I cannot say. 
His genius is not literary and he will probably run through many of 
the smaller forms of literary artistic expression’ (No. 3). Joyce did build 
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up something broad, the play Exiles and the aesthetic theory of A 
Portrait of the Artist. In the next year Stanislaus commented ‘He may be 
a genius — it seems to be very possible’ (No. 5), and the proving or dis- 
proving of this point nourished later cnticism. What Stanislaus already 
knew in 1904 became the course that Joyce’s reputation took and an 
outline guide to Joyce’s new art as it unfolded in one book after another 
imtil it culminated in Finnegans Wake in 1939. 

Joyce’s poetry: Chamber Music, Pomes Penyeach, Collected Poetits 
The critical reception that Chamber Music received upon its appearance 
in 1907 is epitomized in a comment from Arthur Symon’s review, I 
have little hope that the rare quality of these songs vsdll captivate many 
readers’ (No. 9). Traditional as Elizabethan lyrics in rhythm, image and 
meaning, some of the poems had, as WiUiam Butler Yeats wrote to 
Joyce m 1902, ‘more subject, more magical phrases, more passion’ than 
some others. Yeats’s comment is significant in its generosity, for Yeats 
and Joyce were at opposite ends of the poetic spectrum. Joyce’s cynical 
disregard for the principles and programmes of the Irish Literary move- 
ment, of which Yeats was the leader, did not, however, prevent Yeats 
from being a lifelong advocate of Joyce — even if he never did finish 
Ulysses. Yeats was smgularly responsible for bringing Joyce to the 
attention of Ezra Pound, thus passing Joyce on to someone who was 
more sympathetic to what Joyce was trying to do after he ceased 
wnting the kind of poetry found in Chamber Music. 

Though later he had critical notices of Chamber Music printed up to 
arculatc with press copies of Dubliners, Joyce was quite sure of the 
significance of the slim volume of poems. To Herbert Gorman, his 
early biographer, he said, ‘I wrote Chamber Music as a protest against 
myscir.2 Yet, to his brother Stanislaus he wrote just before the publi- 
cation of the volume that ‘a page of “A Little Cloud” [one of the short 
stories in Dubliners] gives me more pleasure than all my verses’.® And 
later to his brother, Joyce unknowingly corrected many of the reviews 
of the book, I don’t like the book but wish it were published and be 
damned to it However, it is a young man’s book.^ I felt like that It is 
not a book of love-vcrscs at all, I perceive . . . Besides they are not 
pretentious and have a certain grace’ (Ellmann, Letters, II, p. 219). The 
reviews assembled in this volume grant the ‘grace’ of Chamber Music, 
but the praise is slight. 

Joyce the bard who believed his songs were ‘pretty enough to be put 
to music was gratified that their musical qualities were so quickly 
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recognized. He wrote to G. Molyneux Palmer (19 July 1909), ‘I hope 
that you may set all of Chamber Music in time. This was indeed partly 
my idea in writing it. The book is in fact a suite of songs and if I were a 
musician I suppose I should have set them to music myself.’® In the 
same letter he provides the structure of the suite, Poems I and HI are 
preludes, XXXV and XXXVT are tailpieces, and XIV is the central song. 
But few reviewers, apart from Padraic Colum (and his comment only 
from the perspective of the later works), perceived that the poems in 
Chamber Music were not just ‘recreations of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
song’, that there was ‘drama’ in the lyrics, and that, read in the light of 
A Portrait of the Artist, Chamber Music is the lyric complement to Stephen 
Hero (the first draft version of A Portrait not published until 1944 and 
1955) and to A Portrait iu theme, mood and emotion (see No. 81). 

Although Yeats commented on the thinness ofthe thought in C/wHjlier 
Music, the relatively unknown study by John Enestlin in 1933 cautions 
against a facile surface reading because the poems, though lacking depth 
of content, ‘achieve a rare union of “harmonic purity and rhythmic 
freedom” ’.® After the publication of Dubliners and A Portrait, a re- 
viewer in the Egoist (possibly Harriet Shaw Weaver, a lifelong bene- 
factor and amanuensis) would remark on the ‘great deal of drought 
beneath fine workmanship’ (No. 12). Still another review, of the New 
York 1918 edition, would remark that Joyce was ‘in vene a shadow of 
himself and others, a dilettante playing a safe and pleasant game’ (No. 
13), but the same reviewer, no doubt illuminated by Joyce’s statement 
of his artistic credo in A Portrait — silence, exile and cunning — added 
that the author of Chamber Music was ‘a mere disembodied third per- 
son, aloof, detached’. 

Morton D. Zabel, reviewing both Chamber Music and Pomes Petty- 
each (1927) in 1930, sensed the ‘creative impulses’ that guided Joyce’s 
mind in the twenty years intervening between the two poetic volumes. 
Chamber Music lacked the ‘finality of single intention’ and was artifi- 
cially elegant, Zabel wrote, but in Pomes Penyeach ‘Joyce achieved . . . 
his own poetic character for the first time’. Yet a neo-classical sense of 
decorum only rarely allows a strict form and emotional content to 
diffuse Joyce’s lyric temper (No. 14). Louis Golding, echoing Rebecca 
West’s essay ‘The Strange Necessity’ (No. 199), remarked on the taste- 
lessness of the poems and on Joyce’s and Stephen Dedalus’s desire to 
exercise the subconscious mind in poetry as well as in prose (No. 15). 
To a very great extent, Joyce’s intention in publishing Pomes Penyeach 
when he did (at the time the first fragments of Finnegans Wake — ^known 
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until 1939 as ‘Work in Progress’ — wcic appearing) was touched upon 
by Miss West. Joyce remarked in a letter to Miss Weaver (20 September 
1928) that Miss West was quite debgbted by the ‘blowing up [of] some 
bogus personahty’ (Gilbert, Letters, I, p. 268). 

Joyce’s intention in presenting Pontes Petty each in 1927 was not, 
moreover, only to show that he could write grammatically and recog- 
nizably. Pomes Penyeach, like Chamber Music before it, is a part of a 
consistent and unified artistic plan. Joyce’s preoccupation with words, 
with hnguistic experimentation, and tonal umty are foreshadowed in 
Chamber Music and continued in Pomes Penyeach. But bis ‘cloacal 
obsession’ (to use H. G. Wells’s famous phrase describing A Portrait, 
see No. 41) did suggest the tastelessness observed by Miss West and 
Golding and may be responsible for the essentially scatological reading 
— the ‘chamber pot’ obsession — of William York Tmdall’s edition of 
Chamber Music in 1954. Even with this obsession, Tindall’s insistence 
upon the unity of all of Joyce’s work, beginning with Chamber Music 
and leading to Finnegans Wake, upon the thematte cohcsiveness of 
Chamber Music (the ‘disease of love’), and upon the multi-lcvelled sym- 
bolism has been the main stream of later criticism of Joyce’s poetry, 
what little criticism there has been. Perhaps the single most significant 
critical study of Joyce’s poetry after Tmdall’s is still Irene Hendry’s 
essay ‘Joyce’s Alter Ego’ published in 1938, one year after the Collected 
Poems appeared (No. 291). 

But, Chamber Music is, as Herbert Howarth has observed in the 
latest review of its place in Joyce criticism, ‘at once first, last, and 
nowhere. Chronologically, it is first. It is last for most critics. It is 
nowhere for most readers, who ignore it or read it too rapidly to 
gather what it can give.”^ Whatever the fina l place of Joyce’s poetry is 
to be in the critical firmament, it is not as a poet per se that Joyce vnll be 
remembered by most. 

Dubliners 

The original twelve stories of Dubliners were subrmtted to the London 
publisher Grant Richards in 1905 and were accepted for publication on 
17 February 1906. Yet it was not imtil 15 June 1914 that Dubliners, by 
then expanded by three more stories, was published. Tlie publishing 
difficulties during these eight years arc desenbed in great detail in 
Herbert Gorman s biography published (with Joyce’s blessing) in 1924 
and, of course, in Richard Ellmann’s ‘definitive’ biography in 1959. 
Only the highlights and low points need discussion here. 
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When Richards wrote on 23 April 1906 that his printer would not 
set the story ‘Two Gallants’ because of some ‘objectionable passages’, 
Joyce obdurately rephed, ‘I have written my hook with considerable 
care, in spite of a hundred difficulties and in accordance with what I 
imderstand to be the classical tradition of my art. You must therefore 
allow me to say that your printer’s opinion of it does not interest me 
in the least’ (Gilbert, Letters, I, p. 60). Shortly thereafter, to Richards’s 
continued objections, Joyce stated that his ‘intention was to write a 
chapter of the moral history’ of Ireland, focusing on Dublin because 
it seemed ‘the centre of paralysis’. Emboldened, he continued, ‘I have 
■written it for the most part in a style of scrupulous meanness and -with 
the con'viction that he is a very bold man who dares to alter in the 
presentment, still more to deform, whatever he has seen and heard’, 
and ‘I have come to the conclusion that I cannot -write without ofiend- 
ing people’ (Ellmann, Letters, 11 , p. 134). Richards was offended by 
passages using the word ‘bloody’, by a reference to *a man -with two 
establishments to keep up’, and by references to a woman who ‘con- 
tinued to cast bold glances . . . and changed the position of her legs 
often’. Having deleted some of the offensive passages, Joyce foolishly 
raised the question as to why the story ‘Counterparts’ was objected to 
but ‘An Encoxmter’ was not. Richards quickly objected to that story 
as well. While Joyce yielded, as he says in a letter to Richards on 20 May, 
on ‘the points which rivet the book together’, the chapter of the moral 
history of Ireland was marred. Joyce was, furthermore, adamant about 
deleting some passages because in -writing Diibliuers he felt he had 
begun the ‘spiritual liberation’ of his country. And he was frequently 
blunt, ‘It is not my fault that the odour of ashpits and old weeds and 
offal hangs round my stories. I seriously believe that you -will retard the 
course of civilization in Ireland by preventing the Irish people from 
ha-ving one good look at themselves in my nicely polished looking-glass.’ 

Joyce was, moreover, aware of what critics were later to acknow- 
ledge, that the stones in Dubliners are indisputably well done. They are 
organized around the plan of presenting the entire life of the self from 
childhood (‘The Sisters’, ‘An Encounter’, ‘Araby’), through adolescence 
(‘The Boarding House’, ‘After the Race’, ‘Eveline’), to mature life 
(‘Clay’, ‘Counterparts’, ‘A Painful Case’), and to stories of Dublin 
public life (‘I-vy Day in the Committee Room’, ‘The Mother’, ‘Grace’). 
The three last stories, ‘Two Gallants’, ‘A Little Cloud’ and ‘The Dead’ 
were added before 1914 (Ellmann, Letters, H, p. 92; Ellmann, James 
Joyce, pp. 215-16). 
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Grant Richards rejected the book m September and other publishers 
followed suit until April 1909, when the Dublin pubhshers Maunsel 
& Company accepted it, printed it, but then, aroused by objections 
which Joyce believed were made by his ‘enemies’, burned the entire 
edition except one copy which Joyce retained. Afterwards, Joyce wrote 
‘Gas from a Burner’, a broadside which scathingly attacked Maunsel 
and Dublin and publishers in general. Finally, in 1913, Richards re- 
accepted fhebook and published it in 1914. A gruellmg ordeal forjoyce, 
and yet never have so many difficulties engendered such dismal and 
sparse critical fruit. 

Dubliners received scarcely any attention in the reviews. Gerald 
Gould’s review in the Netv Statestnan hailed Joyce as a ‘man of genius’. 
The stories had, Gould felt, originality, maturity, ‘individual poise and 
force’, yet it was a pity that Joyce had msisted upon ‘aspects of life 
which are ordinarily not mentioned’ (No. 22). The anonymous reviewer 
m the Irish Book Lover also wished that, while the prototypes of some of 
Joyce’s characters did exist, Joyce had ‘directed his undoubted talents 
in other and pleasanter directions’ (No. 26). Joyce had anticipated this 
kind of Irish reaction as early as July 1905. In a letter to his brother at 
that time he wrote: ‘The Dublin papers will object to my stories as to 
a caricature of Dublin life (Ellmann, Letters, II, p. 99). Fmally, the 
Academy reviewer called for a novel and compared Joyce to George 
Moore, as did the Athenceum reviewer (see Nos. 21, 24). 

None of these reviewers took the tune or the trouble to examine the 
realistic tradition that Joyce was working in, the tradition of Flaubert, 
Zola and George Moore, though the last influence was, indeed, men- 
tioned, to Joyce’s detriment Only Ezra Pound was to point out, as he 
later did with Ulysses, the strong bent toward Flaubert, the ‘clear hard 
prose’ in the stories, the rigorous selection of detail and the symbolic 
content (No. 25). Later critics, particularly the French critics reviewing 
the 1926 translation of Dubliners, were much more conscious of the 
artistic and narrative mastery in the stories than were their Engh’sh 
counterparts (Nos. 27-30). Yet even among the French, who were 
always Joyce s first champions in the critical field, agreement was not 
unanimous, and very early a note of regret that was later to become a 
chorus was raised because Joyce had stopped writing short stories. 

Later critics have had little to say about Dubliners, with the exception 
of commentary on the last story of the collection, ‘The Dead’, which 
elicited comment primarily because it is so unhke the other stories 
(rather tlian because it is a typical story) in the collection. Certainly tlie 
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objectivity, the aims and techniques, the realism, and the ‘backgrounds 
to DttUiners’ (perhaps the most worth while of Stanislaus Joyce’s con- 
tributions to criticism of the stories) have been frequent sources for 
critical essays. But textual studies of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake have 
made Dubliners seem simple by comparison. Marxian critics have 
tended almost totally to ignore Dubliners in favour of what they con- 
sider the more obscure ‘degenerate product’ of a capitalistic society, 
Finnegans Wake. Two Joyces — the Joyce who wrote Dubliners and A 
Portrait, and the Joyce who wrote Ulysses and Finnegans Wake — ^have 
emerged. Perhaps not enough attention has been paid to Joyce’s own 
comment that he was writing a ‘series of epicleti’ (Gilbert, Letters, I, 
p. 55), or to his remark, reported by the not always infallible Stanislaus, 
that there is a ‘certain resemblance between the mystery of the Mass’ and 
the stories in Dubliners.^ 

The concerns of the first readers of Dubliners — that the stories were 
without plot, that the style was flat and uninteresting, and that there 
were no ‘truths’ to be found — are no longer the concerns of the Joy- 
ceans. The pattern of the collection, the variety of techniques, the 
relation of the parts to the whole — ^these are the concerns today, because 
they provide some insights into the later works, particularly Ulysses 
and Finnegans Wake. After Chamber Music said Pomes Penyeach, Dubliners 
is the next most neglected part of an evolving fabric of artistic ex- 
pression. 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 

Joyce’s difficulties in getting published did not cease with the publica- 
tion o£ Dubliners. By 1913, however, he had a new ally in Ezra Pound. 
Yeats had introduced Joyce’s work to Pound, an American expatriate, 
contributor to numerous ‘little magazines’ and a member of the edi- 
torial boards of H. L. Mencken’s Smart Set and Harriet Monroe’s 
Poetry. Wyndham Lewis, who with Pound produced an English ‘little 
magazine’. Blast, has suggested that, without Pound, Joyce ‘might 
never have emerged from his central European exile’ and that it was 
Pound who ‘sold’ the idea of serializing A Portrait of the Artist to Harriet 
Shaw Weaver’s review, the Egoist.^ The novel was sent in parts to 
Pound, who passed them on to Miss Weaver for the Egoist, where they 
appeared from February 1914 to September 1915. And, when no Eng- 
lish printer would set the most promising novel of the period, it was 
Miss Weaver who suggested that the Egoist turn publisher and produce 
the book. Unfortunately, even with Miss Weaver’s reputation behind 
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it, the book could not be set up in England and eventually had to be 
printed in the United States and shipped back to England. 

Pound was drawn to A Portrait by its prose style. He wrote to Joyce 
(17-19 January 1914), ‘I’m not supposed to know much about prose 
but I tldnk your novel is damn fine stuff’ (Ellmann, Letters, n, p. 327). 
When Pound, Yeats and George Moore were trying to get a Civil 
List grant for Joyce in 1915, Pound wrote, ‘. . . still it gives me a 
certain satisfaction to state that I consider Joyce a good poet, and without 
exception the best of the younger prose writers . . . His style has the 
hard clarity of a Stendhal or a Flaubert . . . He has also the richness of 
erudition which differentiates him from certain able and vigorous hut 
rather overloaded impressionist writers’ (Ellmann, Letters, H, p. 359) 
(Yeats’s and George Moore’s letters are foimd in the text. Nos. 35, 3^1 
37.) On 7 September 1915, after reading the final chapter of .4 Portrait, 
Pound again wrote to Joyce, ‘Anyhow I think the hook hard, perfect 
stuff. . . I think the book is permanent like Flaubert and Stendhal. Not 
so squarish as Stendhal, certainly not so varnished as Flaubert. In Enghsh 
I thuik you join on to Hardy and Henry James’ (Ellmann, Letters, II, 
pp. 364-5). At the same time Yeats wrote to Pound commenting that 
the novel is ‘a very great book — ^I am absorbed in it’ {Letters, H, p. 388), 
and to Edward Marsh that Joyce is a ‘possible man of genius’ (No. 36). 
Thus, the genius of A Portrait was recognized by important men of 
letters even before its complete appearance. 

When the complete novel finally appeared in book form late in 
December 1916, published by B. W. Huebsch in New York, the editors 
of the Egoist classified the reviews under such headmgs as Drains, 
Opportunities of Dubhn, Wisdom, Advantages of Insh Education, etc. 
Attacks were numerous and of a kind. They ranged widely throughout 
the field of condemnation, from inartistic composition, ‘His story is 
lacking in inadent, and the little that happens is so indefinitely treated, 
so swamped with vague discussion, that the result cannot be other than 
hazy and ineffective’ (Italo Svevo had made somewhat the same com- 
ment in 1909 on the unimportance of the events and the aridity of 
observation in the first chapter, sec No. 17) ; to ‘another Irishman, in 
short, with a bit of genius and a mission’ ; to charges of dullness induced 
by sleeping through a scries of confused and rather unpleasant dreams’.^® 
Characteristically, Stephen Dedalus’s loss of faith was identified with 
Joyce s supposed own loss of faith. This began what soon grew to be 
almost a school of autobiographial Joyce criticism. Again, and again, 
reviewers were faced with the insurmountable problems of reconciling 
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the sincerity, the mastery of style, and the enigmatic quahty of the 
novel, with the fact that die book was ‘unpleasant’, ‘nasty’, ‘futuristic’, 
‘a negligible treatment of Irish pohtics, society and religion’. 

Joyce had, indeed, anticipated most of these criticisms. With his 
uncompromising clarity of vision, he confided to his brother as early 
as 1908 that A Portrait would never be published, ‘What I write with 
the most lugubrious intentions would probably be prosecuted in Eng- 
land as pomographical’ (EUmarm, James Joyce, p. 274). 

To balance such early criticism that Joyce was a ‘clever novelist, 
but ... he would be really at his best in a treatise on drains’ (No. 40), 
there were a number of early perceptive reviews, notably those by H. G. 
Wells (No. 41), ‘Solomon Eagle’ (No. 48), John Macy (No. 52), Ezra 
Pound (No. 39), and John Q uinn (No. 50). Also, Francis Hackett 
sought to place Joyce as part of, or apart from, the Irish literary back- 
groimd which, as a first-hand savant of Irish life, he knew so well. 
Hackett concludes his review with a typically Irish statement, ‘Many 
people will furiously resent his candor, whether about religion or 
nationalism or sex’, but then very untypically adds that ‘candor is a 
nobility in this instance’ (No. 45). An anonymous review in the English 
Review remarks that ‘once more Ireland has given us a writer, a man of 
a soul and what seems to be a talent original and elusivcly stimulating, 
with a fine Irish veradty.’ American reaction to the novel seems, in 
retrospect, more generous, as exemplified by the reviews of James 
Huneker, Francis Hackett, and H. L. Mencken. Mencken’s pronovmce- 
ment was remarkably prophetic that ‘a Joyce cult now threatens’.^ 

If this spectrum of various critical light seems a bit bewildering to 
the contemporary reader, he must realize that A Portrait of the Artist 
seemed very bold and enigmatic in 1917-18. The generation of critics 
which greeted the novel was not prepared for a realistic-impressionistic 
novel which had an artist-hero who was so personally cathartic, whose 
mind recorded significant as well as insignificant details and impressions 
in a combination of the symbolic and the realistic and in a form so 
candidly personal. It would be many years before the theories and 
novels of Conrad, Forster and Ford presented Joyce’s significant pat- 
terns of meaning to that same generation of critics. Joyce was, even at 
this early date, a writer’s writer. 

By 1923, a year after the publication of Ulysses, A Portrait of the 
Artist was virtually forgotten and sales had virtually ceased. By 1930 
the critics, no doubt baffled by ‘Work in Progress’ and somewhat over- 
come by the astonishing intricacies and wealth of information in Frank 
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Budgen, James Joyce and the Making of Ulysses, and Stuart Gilbert, 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, A Study, and by Ulysses itself, turned back to A 
Portrait and began constructing such a critical apparatus around the 
novel that one recent critic is forced to admit that ‘almost nothing can 
be said about The Portrait which is not trite ’ .^2 The same kind of symbol 
and source probing that was being concentrated on Ulysses and ‘Work 
in Progress’ was turned on A Portrait. Finally, Harry Levin’s 1941 study, 
James Joyce: A Critical Introduction, related the confessional-autobio- 
graphical Portrait to the European tradition of realism symbohsm in 
Mann, Proust and Gide, thus assuring the novel’s ‘place’ in hterature. 

This is surely not the place to rehearse the exigencies of A Portrait 
during the forties and fifties, except to note that symbol and source 
hunting continued, Stephen’s aesthetic theory was debated, structure 
and cosmic pattern were analysed, and Wyndham Lewis and Hugh 
Kenner founded the ‘Stephen-hating school’ wherein Stephen Dcdalus’s 
callowness and sentimentality, as well as Joyce’s irony, were established. 
A Portrait was well on its way to being a ‘popular modem classic’ 
primarily because so few people were readmg or were able to read 
Ulysses. One of the main enteria Joyce envisioned for himself as a writer, 
and explicitly one of Stephen Dcdalus’s artistic tenets, was that of the 
umty of the artistic endeavour; it had clearly been overlooked. Each of 
Joyce’s works presumes familiarity with every other work. 

At least a word in passing should be said about Stephen Hero, the 
first draft version of A Portrait, edited by Theodore Spencer and pub- 
lished in 194.5. Nearly everyone will concede that A Portrait is the 
economical final version of the embryomc Stephen Hero. Stephen 
Dcdalus’s character is essentially the same in both versions; the rela- 
tionship between him and the author is changed. Joyce often reports, 
though he never comments or makes generalizations as he docs in 
Stephen Hero. Furthermore, the dificrcncc between the two works is 
indicated by the way in which Joyce in the later work used symbohe 
allusivcncss to evoke feelings directly. The use of this technique in A 
Portrait presents Stephen’s life as a complete harmonious image. Ed- 
mund Wilson remarked in his review of Stephen Hero that ‘Joyce’s 
intellectual maturity, his singleness of purpose, his clarity of vision, arc 
absolutely astounding in this “schoolboy’s production’’, as he called it, 
written in his early twenties. Joyce was not a great artist yet, but he 
knew what it meant to be one and that was what he wanted to bc.’*^ 
In observing the difference of the language between the two versions, 
SVC become more .aware ofjoyce’s consciousness of language. Tliis was, 
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after all, the feature that attracted the attention of Pound and Yeats to 
A Portrait, and it was the element that was subordinated after Joyce’s 
death. Uiis ‘magnetization of style and vocabulary’, in Richard EU- 
mann’s phrase (JizH/es Joyce, p. 151), was the surest key to the language of 
Ulysses and what appeared to be the excessively conscious manipula- 
tion of style and language in Fimegatis Wake. 

If Stephen Dedalus has become not a particular young man, or an 
artist, but ‘Every-boy’ as Marvin Magalaner has suggested, perhaps it 
is owing to the ‘hot-house’ environment ofjoycean experts. Certainly, 
A Portrait is not being accepted in the terms that Joycean criticism has so 
laboriously and exhaustingly presented it in. It is a ‘modem’ book which 
speaks to a ‘modem’ audience, albeit a yoimger modem audience than 
heretofore. It represents to today’s readers the portrait of man, even of 
a particular man, James Joyce, and this in spite of JBfty years of critical 
commentary. 

Exiles 

Joyce’s early play, A Brilliant Career, has not survived, and little can be 
said about his dramatic theory, particularly its aesthetic adumbrations 
as he applied them to the writing oiExiles. Adany critics have suggested 
that Joyce hypothesized his aesthetic theory in A Portrait, experimented 
with it in Eicf/es, and then applied it to its fullest limits in Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake. For, as in the two novels, adultery, homosexuality, the 
life of the artist, the union of the artist with those who love him, and 
Ibsenite women, are motifs in Exiles. The play found its first critic in 
Ezra Pound, who wrote to Joyce in September of 1915 that the play 
was ‘exciting. But even to read it takes very close concentration of 
attention. I don’t believe an audience could follow it to take it in, even if 
some damd impractical manager were to stage it. . .Roughly speaking, 
it takes about all the brains I’ve got to take in [the] thing’ (Ellmann, 
Letters, n, p. 365). Yeats two years later commented in a letter to Joyce 
that he thought the play ‘sincere and interesting’, but not as good as 
A Portrait (Elhnann, Letters, H, p. 405). And Stefan Zweig, after reading 
the published version, exclaimed that he thought the play ‘a great 
artistic revelation’ (Ellmann, Letters, II, p. 430). Although the play was 
published in May 1918, in both London and New York, it was owing 
to Zweig’s influence that it received its first production in German 
translation in Mumch on 7 August 1918 and was, in Joyce’s own words 
upon reading a telegram describing the performance, ‘a fiasco!’ 

Ellmann, Jrt/Hcs Joyce, p. 476). 
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The reviews of the pubhshed play were, however, very favourable. 
Pound, commenting on the play even before its publication, in the 
Drama for February 1916, took the occasion to scourge the modem 
stage, dramatic agents and managers, and to use the play as a ‘very solid 
basis’ for his ‘arraignment of the contemporary theatre’. He found the 
play ‘unfit for the stage’ not because it deals with adultery, or because 
it carries the mark of Ibsen, but because Joyce ‘is not playing \vith the 
subject of adultery’ and is dramatizmg the ‘age-long question of the 
relative nghts of intellect, and emotion, and sensation, and sentiment 
(No. 68). Desmond MacCarthy found the play ‘remarkable’ because 
it caused him to wonder and ponder over its characters and, outside 
the drama of Ibsen, such contemplation was rare (No. 71). Padraic 
Colum sensed that narrative rather than drama was Joyce’s ‘pecuhar 
domain’, but recognized the ‘real and distinctive’ character of Bertha 
(No. 72). Francis Hackett emphasized Joyce’s ‘intuitive and occult’ gift 
and his ‘genius for idiom and idiosyncrasy’, but faulted the play for its 
unreality (No. 73). 

Not all the reviews, by any means, were as favourable as these. 
W. P. Eaton, reviesving for the Bookman, found ‘sewer gas’ in the play. 
The reviewer for the Freeman's Journal complained that though Joyce 
obviously borrowed from Ibsen, he borrowed the wrong things — 
Joyce lacked the ‘dramatic reality’ found in Ibsen (No. 69). A. Glutton- 
Brock noted that the play was an ‘unacted problem play’, but that it 
had ‘resources of spiritual passion and constructive power’ which, with 
experience ‘in the use of words and the management of scenes’, might 
make a dramatist of Joyce, At the end of the review he calls upon the Stage 
Society or the Pioneers to produce the play (No. 70). The former’s 
consideration of the play, with George Bernard Shaw as villain or hero 
depending upon which critic one reads, is indicative of the fluctuations 
of Joyce s reputation. Some time between 27 January and ii July 1916 
the Stage Society voted on accepting Exiles. The results of the Reading 
Committee s balloting arc summarized by William White (Nos. 66, 
67) ; at the bottom of the ballot in Shaw’s hand is the statement ‘Just 
the thing for the S. S.’. 

The Little Review, which was publishing a serialized version of 
Ulysses at the time, contabed a symposium on Exiles in its January 1919 
issue (No. 74). And when the Neighborhood Playhouse in New York 
produced Ac pl.ay in March of 1925, Robert Bcnchley summarized his 
dissatisfaction avith the play in Aese words, ‘We now undcrst.and why 
Mr. Joyce -wrote Ulysses in Ac incoherent style that he did. When he 
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puts his words together so that they make sense, as he has done in 
Exiles, they sound just hke ordinary writing. Very, very ordinary 
writing.’i^ Joseph Wood Kxutch’s review of the same performance is 
much more perceptive. The characters, he said, ‘stand on the threshold 
of contemporary thought’, hut they ‘seem to have had so much intelli- 
gence and so httle wisdom’.^® Not until 1932 did Exiles receive an 
extensive critical commentary, that of Francis Fergusson in Houttd & 
Horn (No. 76). Fergusson analysed the influence of Ibsen, particularly 
Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken, and showed how Joyce went a step 
beyond Ibsen in freeing himself from typically Ibsenite dramatic con- 
ventions. Demonstrating the dramatic ‘circling of the mind around a 
fixed, compelling thought, which is the Stephen-Rowan-Joyce thought 
of himself*, Fergusson suggested that the ‘Joycean cycle will doubtless not 
be tmderstandable till long after it is completed’. Until then, the play is 
the ‘most terrible and beautiftxl of modem plays’. The contrary view 
was expressed by Bernard Bandler the following year in Hound & 
Horn (No. 77). Since that time Joyce’s only play has not received ade- 
quate attention because the critics very soon became absorbed first by 
Ulysses and then by the imponderables of Finnegans Wake. 

1918 TO 1922: YEARS OF PROMISE AND PRODUCTIVITY 
The four years from the publication of Exiles to the publication of 
Ulysses in 1922 were marked by three events in Joyce’s life. The gift of 
a large sum of money by Harriet Shaw Weaver enabled Joyce to write 
for the first time relatively unencumbered by financial pressures (though 
these by no means ceased with Miss Weaver’s generosity, which was 
extended a number of other times in the future). This gift allowed 
Joyce time for the writing of Ulysses, which appeared in a serialized 
version in the Little Revieto from March 1918 until the Review was 
suppressed after the September-December 1920 issue. And, finally, 
Joyce and his f amil y arrived in Paris in July 1920, with Pound’s help, 
encomagement, and advance publicity. 

Joyce’s wartime exile in Zurich was enriched by what Richard 
Ellmann has labelled ‘a great exfohation of Joyce’s creative powers’ 
(Letters, II, p. 346). During this period he was writing Ulysses and cor- 
responding regularly with Pound, Miss Weaver and Frank Budgen, 
whose book, JflHies Joyce and the Making of Ulysses, is a far more adequate 
and detailed account ofjoyce’s writing than any other work. Since Miss 
Weaver’s gift had been given anonymously, Joyce was curious about 
the identity of his benefactor. He wrote to her solicitors, Monro Saw & 
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Company, inquiring about her and received this reply: *. - . Briefly, 
the qualities in your work that most interest her arc your searchmg 
piercing spirit, your scorchmg truth, the power and startling penetra- 
tion of your “mtense instant of imagination” ’ (Elhnann, Letters, II, 
p. 445). This was not unusual praise at this time, for with the appearance 
of Ulysses m the Little Review, Joyce began to receive something like 
‘comprehensive’ treatment in the literary journals. 

Pound’s influence and reputation brought Joyce to the attention of 
Margaret Anderson and Jane Heap, the editors of Little Review, who 
heroically began pubhshing Ulysses. Pound received the chapters from 
Joyce, often deleted Imes, and then sent them on to New York. Joyce 
was aware of Pound’s dissatisfaction with parts of the new novel. In a 
letter to Miss Weaver in July 1919, he wrote, ‘Mr. Pound wrote to me 
rather hastily m disapproval but I think that his disapproval is based on 
grounds which are not legitimate and is due chiefly to the varied 
interests of bis admirable and energetic artistic life’ (Gilbert, Letters, I, 
p. 218). Yeats was also following die course of the Irish comet; in a 
letter to John Quinn, a New York lawyer, Joyce benefactor and later 
buyer of Joyce manuscripts (at prices Joyce considered too low), Yeats 
waxed enthusiastic: ‘. . . his new story in the Little Review looks like 
becoming the best work he has done. It is an entirely new thing — 
neither what the eye sees nor the ear hears, but what the rambling mind 
thinks and imagines from moment to moment. He has certainly sur- 
passed in intensity any novelist of our time’ (No. 84). Padraic Colum, 
a contemporary of Joyce in Dubhn, wrote one of the carhest articles 
on him. It is filled with reniim'scenccs, praise for Chamber Music and 
the now rather curious judgement tiiat A Portrait gives a ‘ghmpse into a 
new hfc — into the hfe that has been shaped by Cathohe culture and 
Catholic tradition’ (No. 81). One critical touchstone had been scratched. 
Another was exposed in Colum’s story that in his youth Joyce had said 
to Yeats, ‘Wchave met too late: you arc too old to be influenced by me.’ 

A new edition oi A Portrait in May 1918 prompted a summary of 
criticism and some new comments from Ezra Pound in the Future 
(No. 82). Pound noted a ‘finer volume of praise for this novel than for 
any that I can remember’, but also much ‘impotent spitting and objur- 
gation . Praising the novel as ‘htcraturc’. Pound commented on Joyce’s 
swift alternation of subjective beauty and external shabbincss, squalor, 
and sordidncss . He also found Chamber Music 'an excellent antidote for 
those who find Mr. Joyce’s prose ‘‘disagreeable” and who at once 
fly . . .to conclusions about Mr. Joyce’s ‘‘cloacal obsessions” ’. 
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Silvio Benco, writing in the Triestinc journal Uinaiia (No. 83) in 
July 1918, remarked on the ‘precision and extreme lucidity of the 
draughtsmanship’ of A Portrait. And in a very long and detailed criti- 
cism in the Dial, Scofield Thayer (No. 85) attempted to comment on 
all the works published up to that time (1918), though he chose to 
comment on Ulysses in terms of the similarity of style between the first 
chapters and A Portrait. He considered Dubliners Joyces finest work and 
A Portrait a ‘cross-section of contemporary Irish middle-class life’. 

Jane Heap was Joyce’s most outspoken advocate in America, and her 
replies to letters to the editor of the Little Review (and her letters them- 
selves) are a gauge of American reaction to Joyce. According to Miss 
Heap, and here again we find a foretaste of later critical concerns, Joyce 
is not concerned with audiences and their demands. He is not obscene, 
for he is ‘too religious about life’ and, because he is aware of ‘cerebral 
irraditations’ he ‘conceives and records’.^® T. S. Eliot, reviewing W. B. 
Yeats’s The Cutting of an Agate m^e Aihenceum for July 1919, took the 
occasion to compare Yeats’s ‘crudity and egoism’ with the ‘exploitation 
to the point of greatness’ of these qualities in the later work of Joyce: 

^•Joyce’s mind is subtle, erudite, even massive; but it is not like Stendhal's, an 
instrument continually tempering and purifying emotion; it operates ■witbin 
the medium, the superb current, of his feeling. The basis is pure feelings, and if 
the feelings of Mr. Yeats’s were equally powerful, it would also justify his 
thought.1’ 

Pound also compared Yeats and Joyce, finding in Joyce a ‘concentration 
^d absorption passing Yeats’ — ^Yeats has never taken on anything 
requiring the condensation of Ulysses (No. 86). And Virgima Woolf 
quite generously suggests that in A Portrait we have the ‘proper stuff 
for fiction’, that it comes ‘closer to life’ and preserves ‘more sincerely 
3 nd exactly what interests and moves’ writers ‘by discarding most of the 
conventions which are commonly observed by the novelists (No. 63). 
hi A Portrait and in Ulysses, she finds a distinct sincerity. 

As the previous paragraph indicates, this period witnessed a great 
exfoliation of Joyce’s reputation. Joyce was discussed and hailed by 
^any: by Evelyn Scott in the Dial (No. 87), by Ford Madox Ford 
(No. 65) and others. Richard Aldington, on the other hand, remarked 
feat the achievement of Ulysses was remarkable, but the influence 
would be ‘deplorable’: ‘From the manner of Mr. Joyce to Dadaisme is 
ot a step, and firom Dadaisme to imbecility is hardly that (No. 93 )* 
Joyce s reputation among men of letters was greatly increased by the 
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suppression of theLi'rf/e Reviau for publishing U/ysscs. John S. Sumner, 
secretary of the New York Society for the Prevention of Vice, lodged 
a complaint against the Little Review and its editors, Margaret Anderson 
and Jane Heap, for the pubheation of the ‘Nausicaa’ episode in the 
July-August 1920 issue. Tlie Review’s lawyer, John Quinn, had, with 
Ezra Pound, urged Joyce to wait until the entire book was finished 
before publication, so that isolated passages would not be condemned as 
obscene. But the outcome of the trial was never in doubt m spite of the 
favourable testimony of such critics of stature as Scofield Thayer and 
John Cowper Powys. When the ultimate suppression occurred m 1921, 
Burton Rascoe in the New Age hoped that ‘some reputable Enghsh 
publisher’ would produce the book (No. 92). Such would not be the 
‘notable triumph for the Empire over America’, as Rascoe suggested, 
for the book appeared in Pans in 1922, in America in 1934 and not in 
England until two years later. 

But by the time the suppression trial started Joyce had arnved in 
Paris heralded by Pound (and by himself). Copies of his works were 
placed in ‘strategic hands’ and press notices were distributed. Offers to 
translate his works appeared, along with beds, firee flats and an overcoat. 
Soon he met Sylvia Beach, the proprietress of the Paris bookshop, 
Shakespeare and Company, and the now famous agreement was made 
to publish Ulysses under her imprint. The campaign for the publication 
of Ulysses was unlike that waged for any other novel in history. Even 
help firom Valery Larbaud, distinguished Iwmme de lettres, was enhsted, 
and in his often-quoted letter to Sylvia Beach in February 1921 we 
have the fountain-head of all Ulysses comment, ‘I am raving mad over 
Ulysses’ (No. 91). On 7 December 1921, two montlis before the publi- 
cation of Ulysses, at Adrienne Monmer’s bookshop — ^La Maison 
dcs Amis des Livrcs — the first full criticism of Ulysses and of all the 
previous works was presented to an enchanted (and, we note, carefully 
entrapped) audience (No. 118). 

Ulysses 

When the large, square, bluc-covcrcd and white-lettered Ulysses 
appeared in February 1922, it was an immediate sensation. The critics 
were, however, first bc\vildcrcd by its lack of any apparent plan. The 
plan was a carefiilly withheld secret until Stuart G'Ahcrt’s James Joyce’s 
Ulysses appeared in 1930- Even then, the scheme was not complete. 
None the less, Joyce allowed portions of the scheme to be ‘leaked out’, 
though as part of his publicity strategy, and he later admitted to Samuel 
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Beckett that he may have ‘over-systematized Ulysses’ {EUmarm, James 
Joyce, p. 715). At the time of the vrating of the book, however, Joyce 
seems to have had a very clear, general plan, he states: 

It is an epic of two races (Israelite-Irish) and at the same time the cycle of the 
human body as well as a httle story of a day (life) . . . It is also a sort of encyclo- 
paedia. My intention is to transpose the myth siib speae temporis uostri. Each 
adventure (that is, every hour, every organ, every art being interconnected and 
interrelated in the structural scheme of the whole) should not only condition 
but even create its ovm technique (Gilbert, Letters, I, pp. 146-7). 

How far short the reviewers fell from an understanding of these in- 
tentions is a key to Joyce’s reputation in February 1922. 

The sin of ‘boredom’ was raised by the Pink ’Un reviewer, boredom 
in the decent and the indecent passages (No. 96). James Douglas in the 
Sunday Express labelled Joyce ‘a rebel against the social morahty of 
Europe, which is based upon the Christian religion’,18 a judgment for 
which he was attacked by Joyce ‘advocates’, Sisley Huddleston, Middle- 
ton Murry and Arnold Bennett. A reviewer for the Evening Netvs 
suggested that the book was being purchased as an investment, which 
indeed it was, and that it had limited general appeal (No. 97), while 
the anonymous cry of the Diihlin Review was 'icrasez F infante!’ (No. 
100). Shane Leslie in the respected Quarterly Review found the book im- 
possible to read, undesirable to quote, ‘opposed to all ideas of good taste 
and morality’, and a gigantic effort ‘made to fool the world of readers’ 
(No. 102). Joyce’s reaction to this was that ‘as a criticism or even an 
attack Mr. LesUe’s article is rather inefiective but as a leading article . . . 
in the most authoritative review in the English-speaking world it is 
very effective in a way in which the writer did not at all intend’ (Gilbert, 
Letters, I, p. 185). The exaggeration and the sensationalism of the re- 
viewers can, however, be overemphasized. 

The first favourable English review was Sisley Huddleston’s in the 
Observer. He found Joyce a genius, but maintained that he would remain 
‘caviare to the general’. He emphasized the psychological advances 
Joyce had made and stressed that sex did not play such a vital part in 
the book (No. 104). The Observer review was a stimulus to sales, for die 
day after it appeared 145 letters came into Sylvia Beach’s bookshop 
asking for prospectuses. Joyce’s reaction to the review was, however, a 
cool one: ‘I do not coimt the Observer,’ he said, ‘which was merely 
preparing the way’ (Gilbert, Letters, I, p. 183). Misquoting (as Ernest 
Boyd was later to do also) Valery Larbaud’s statement that ‘With this 
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book Ireland makes a sensational rc-cntrance into high European litera- 
ture’, J. Middleton Murry sought to disprove this assertion. For, if a 
European work is an ‘artistic acknowledgment of and submission to the 
social tradition of Europe’, then Joyce’s work is none of these things 
(No. 98). The reviews which most pleased Joyce were those by Edmund 
Wilson in the New Republic, Mary Colum in the Freeman, and Gilbert 
Seldes in the Nation. Wilson chose to argue to Ezra Pound’s contention 
that Joyce is like Flaubert (No. 119), though he devoted most of his 
review to a discussion of the Homeric parallels, to the scale and micro- 
scopic fidehty of the chief characters and to the humour (No. 108). 
Mary Colum placed Ulysses in the ‘Confession Class of Literature’— 
an autobiographical work which is also the life of a man (No. 109). 
She is supported to some extent by a letter &om Stanislaus to James, 
written in August 1924, which concludes: ‘It [U/yssM] is undoubtedly 
Catholic in temperament. This brooding on the lower order of natural 
facts, this re-evocation and exaggeration of detail by detail and the 
spiritual dejection which accompanies them are purely in the spirit of 
the confessional. . . ,’^® Gilbert Seldes made the significant point that 
in Ulysses Joyce wears the dual mask (in Yeats’s sense) of Bloom and 
Stephen, and acknowledges Joyce as ‘possibly the most interesting and 
most formidable writer of our time’ (No. no). 

In the Outlook and the Bookman, Arnold Bennett presented the 
middlebrow pomt of view. He showed that he had read Joyce’s earlier 
works, had read Valery Larbaud’s article in the Nouvelle Revue Fran(aisc 
(an expanded version of his lecture of 7 December 1921), and had even 
read Ulysses. The suspicion always hngers that Joyce’s reviewers did 
not read his books. Bcnnet found ‘pervading difiScult dulness’ along 
with a ‘mean, hostile, and uncharitable’ vision of the world and its 
inhabitants. His final comment, however, is that ‘m the finest passages 
it [U/ysses] is in my opinion justified’ (No. 106). Joyce feared that the 
review would not help because Bennett had not mentioned the name 
and address of the publisher. 

Valery Larbaud’s long article in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise in April 
1922, lent his prestige and that of the journal to Joyce. Many later errors 
might have been avoided if Larbaud had been read. Unlike Larbaud, 
Joyce’s other significant French critic, Louis Gillet, of the equally 
prestigious Revue des Dettx Mondes, wrote with little knowledge of 
Joyce s early works. He later reappraised his early views, however, and 
became a leading French spokesman for Joyce. Larbaud had read the 
earlier works, had benefited from discussing Ulysses with Joyce, and 
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had seen the inextricable unity of Joyce’s works. He emphasized the 
Homeric correspondences, the ‘interior monologue’, the method and 
material of the book, the relation to Rabelais, and the significance of the 
the main characters, Stephen Dedalus and Leopold Bloom (No. ii8). 

Ezra Pound’s essay, ‘James Joyce et Pecuchet’, which appeared in the 
June 1922 issue of the Meratre de France, established Joyce in the tradi- 
tion of Flaubert, emphasized the satirical aspects and the form of the 
work, and first suggested that hke Flaubert Joyce had learned that the 
best way to handle the imbecility and idiosyncrasy of his century was to 
make an encyclopedia of it. Pound also suggested the importance of the 
father-son theme, a concern which remained dormant for many years 
thereafter. Though he minimized the Homeric parallels, Poimd found 
Ulysses an enormous, finely planned cosmic comment (No. 119). 

The third most influential article on Ulysses (after Larbaud and 
Pound), T. S. Eliot’s ‘Ulysses, Order and Myth’, did not appear until 
November 1923, in the Dial. Eliot was the first to suggest Joyce’s 
scientific impersonality and the second, after Larbaud, to appreciate 
the significance of the method, the parallel to the Odyssey and the ‘use 
of appropriate styles and symbols to each division’, j^ot, having read 
Pound, disposed of the latter’s method as ‘scaffolding erected by the 
author for the purpose of disposing his realistic tale’ and also disposed of 
Richard Aldington’s fear of Joyce’s chaotic influence. He proposed that 
in ‘using the myth, in manipulating a continuous parallel between con- 
temporaneity and antiquity, Mr. Joyce is pursuing a method which 
others must pursue after him.’ This would be a step ‘toward making 
the modem world possible for art’ (No. 120). 

Joyce did not answer any reviews or criticisms, because he had his 
own ideas about what Ulysses was. This enormous tome which had 
started as a short story for Dubliners, was, he felt, ‘an extremely tire- 
some book’, but the only book he could then write (Gilbert, Letters, 
I, p. 128). ‘From my point of view,’ he suggested, ‘it hardly matters 
whether the technique is “veracious” or not; it has served me as a 
bridge over which to march my eighteen episodes’ (Ellmann, James 
Joyce, p. 542). He admitted to a ‘grocer’s assistant’s mind’ (Ellmann, 
Letters, DI, p. 304.), and, in letters -written when he was composing 
Ulysses, he supplied the motivation for the innovations in structure and 
style: the Sirens’ episode is -written -with all the eight regular parts of a 
fuga per caononem (Letters, I, p. 129) ; Nausicaa is -written in a ‘namby- 
pamby jammy marmalady drawersy (alto la !) style -with effects of 
incense, mariolatry, masturbation, stewed cockles, painter’s palette. 
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chit chat, circumlocution, etc. etc.’ (Gilbert, Lctfcr 5 , 1 , p. 135)- And when 
Benobt-Mechm wished to see the plan for the book, Joyce replied; If 
I gave it all up immediately. I’d lose my immortality. I’ve put in so 
many enigmas and puzzles that it will keep the professors busy for cen- 
turies arguing over what I meant, and that’s the only way of insuring 
one’s immortality’ (Ellmaim, Jn/wes Joyce, p, 535). 

None the less, Joyce followed the progress of the book very closely, 
with hb eye apparently on sales. He suggested additions to the collec- 
tion of reviews Miss Weaver was preparing. He had planned to let 
Larbaud reveal his intentions in the December 1921 lecture, for he 
wrote to Miss Weaver that month, *It will allow me to send out to the 
world in those parts where he uses critical exegesis certam suggestions 
as to the scheme and technique which I shall then have the pleasure of 
rehearsing and rercadmg when they have gone the rounds’ (Gilbert, 
Letters, I, p. 199). He b reported to have said to Djuna Barnes, ‘The pity 
b the public will demand and find a moral in my hook, or worse they 
make take it in some serious way, and on the honor of a gentleman, there 
IS not one single serious line m it.’^® To Jacques Mercanton he admitted 
that in Ulysses ‘there is no past, no future; everything flows in an eternal 
prcscnt.'^i But on the subject of the interior monologue and his des- 
perate little scheme for the rehabilitation of Edouard Dujardm’s having 
originated it, he said, ‘I laugh at it today, now that I have had all the 
good of it. Let the bridge blow up, provided I have got my troops 
across.’ And on the subject of Ulysses: ‘Nonetheless, that book was a 
terrible rbk. A transparent leaf separates it from madness.’^s 

Perhaps it was the transparency of thb leaf which provoked con- 
temporary authors (with a few exceptions) to such hostility. Virginia 
Woolf found the book ‘underbred’, a book of a ‘self taught working 
man', or of a ‘queasy undergraduate scratching his pimples’. Even 
Eliot, in private, was not quite as approving as his Dial essay might 
indicate: ‘Bloom tcUs us nothing. Indeed, this new method of giving 
the psychology proves to my mind that it doesn’t work.’ Katherine 
Mansfield, evidently, was troubled by Joyce: ‘Oh, I can’t get over a 
great great deal. I can’t get over the feeling of wet hnolcum and un- 
emptied paib and far worse horrors in the house of liis mind — Ucs so 
terribly uiifein. Bernard Shaw, whose famous thrift letter b presented 
in thb volume (No. 94), wrote to the editor of the Picture Post in June 
1939 denying that he was ‘dbgustcd by the unsqueamish rcahsm of 
Ulysses , as Geoffrey Grigson had reported in an earlier article (Ellmann, 
Letters, HI, pp. 444-5, note j,).^ Tlic reactions of other contemporary 
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writETs like Gertrude Stein, Edmund Gosse and George Moore are 
equally worth noting (Nos. 125-31, 145). 

There is no adequate hut brief way to smnmarize the course of 
Joyce’s reputation from 1922 up to the American publication of 
Ulysses in 1934. Richard Ellmann suggests that ‘the ironic quality of 
Joyce’s fame was that it remained a gloire de cimcle, even when the 
cimde had swelled to vast numbers of people’ (James Joyce, p. 541). 
Joyce was not generally read, although there were eight editions of 
Ulysses during this period. Primarily because his book was banned, his 
pornographic reputation soared, and copies of Ulysses were smuggled 
into England and America. Until Samuel Roth’s piracy of Ulysses for 
his Two Worlds’ Monthly in 1927, there were few American copies. 
Roth’s piracy evoked a famous ‘Ulysses Protest’ which was signed by 
hiuidreds of the world’s leading writers. This was also the period of the 
appearance of the first introductory books: Herbert Gorman’s Joyce- 
written biography in 1924 and books by Paul Jordan Smith, Charles 
Duff and Louis Golding. Gilbert’s Study suggested Joyce’s conscious 
artistry for the first time. But, a too-conscious artistry which becomes 
almost a manipulation seemed a fearful prospect, particularly when 
‘Work in Progress’ began to appear in 1927. Joyce the mysterious and 
Joyce the intentional confuser became the ‘darling’ of the critics. Even 
reputable German critics like Ernst R. Curtius, Bernhard Fehr, Carola 
Giedion-Welcker and Carl Jung, entered the foray (Nos. 202 and 212; 
125, 200, 261 and 262; and 149, 164, 167-8, 201, 202). The French con- 
tinued to assist at the gloire, but the voice of Italian criticism was 
scarcely heard. Even the Marxian critics Radek, Mirsky and Miller- 
Budnitsky entered the critical arena in the middle thirties, deploring 
Joyce for his bourgeois decadence and holding up socialist realism as an 
example for him (Nos. 265, 275, 279, 294). They were answered by 
James T. Farrell in a famous attack in 1935 (No. 288). 

As early as November of 1922 Sylvia Beach could meet Joyce’s 
suggestion for an article on Ulysses with the frank statement that 
nothing concerning him or a possible third edition should be printed 
(Gilbert, Letters L pp- 195-6). None the less, the progress of Joyce’s 
reputation marched onward. When Malcolm Cowley came to summar- 
ize the criticism of the 1924-34 period, he used the metaphor of a stone 
dropped into a pool: there was a moment of silence after Ulysses, the 
stone, was dropped, ‘then all the frogs who inhabited the pool began to 
talk at oncc’. 2 ^ Edmund WUson summarized Joyce’s reputation difier- 
ently, however, in a review of Gorman’s biography: there are those 
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who Stupidly denounce him and there arc those who perpetuate esoteric 
folhes. Future readers of posterity’s criticism will not know which 
cntic to admire the most .25 The observance of the sixteenth of June 
became known as ‘Bloom’s Day’ and was annually celebrated, provok- 
ing from Joyce the comment that ‘I have to convince myself that I 
wrote that book’ (Gilbert, Letters, I, p. 216). 

In 1927, however, the first major and significant blow at Joyce’s 
rismg reputation was dehvered by Wyndham Lewis in his review 
Enemy and then in his Time and Western Man (No. 165). Joyce is, Lewis 
says, saturated with the ‘time mmd’ which is inirmcal to the human arts. 
Joyce is a pemiaous influence and Lewis attacked him on all sides. 
Joyce’s reaction was fairly typical: ‘Allowing that the whole of what 
Lewis says about my book is true, is it more than ten per cent of the 
truth?’ (EUmann, J(7//ies Joyce, p. 608). "When in November of 1931 
Harold Nicolson proposed a series of talks on Joyce for the BBC, the 
outcry (led by Alfred Noyes and others) was such that the programmes 
were delayed for a month. A general protest arose, however, and Nicol- 
son was finally allowed to go on provided he did not refer to Ulysses 
(No. 251). 

Since Ulysses was banned, few sincere admirers of Joyce’s early work 
had a means of budging the gap between A Portrait of the Artist and 
‘Work in Progress’. This lapse was resolved by Judge John Woolsey’s 
decision in December 1933 to allow Ulysses to be published in flic 
United States, which it was in 1934. The American reviews were, 
generally, perceptive, owing to the work ofEnghsh, French and 
American critics. This was, after all, the period of E. M. Forster’s 
Aspects of the Novel (1927), which emphasized the importance of the 
mythological journey of Odysseus in the creation of Joyce’s characters; 
of Joseph Warren Beach’s The Twentieth Century Novel (1932), which 
examined the break with the entire historical traction of the novel, and 
the influence of Ulysses on the technique and substance of the novel. It 
was followed by Ac period of David Daiches’s New Literary Values 
(1936) and The Novel and the Modem World (1939), which, in examining 
all Joyce’s works, pointed out the new tcchiuquc in the buildmg up of 
characters, the escape from a chronological timc-scqucncc and Ac ‘new 
and dangerous treatment of language as a medium. As late as 1939, 
Edivin Muir, in The Present Age, stated Aat it was still difficult to judge 
Ulysses; but he very cogently summarized Ac influence Ulysses had had 
upon contemporary prose fiction up to that time; free assodation for 
verbal and imaginative freedom, use of legend (and myA) as a framc- 
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work for action, use of the past and literary forms of the past to ‘throw 
the present into relief’, a learned approach to experience, and a view of 
human nature as timeless. 

Critical commentary on Ulysses continued to appear in the thirties; 
but the book was ecHpsed by Finnegans Wake in 1939. Studies have 
continued in structure and style, in themes, in naturalism and psy- 
chology, and in Joyce viewed as a social historian. To attempt to esti- 
mate Joyce’s reputation in terms of Ulysses during the past three decades 
would be to catalogue tie ‘heavy freight’ of criticism by which the 
novel seems occasionally obscured. It is a modem classic, no longer 
considered unorthodox or outspoken or the product of a madman. 
More and more, as Ulysses is viewed as a psychological novel, a verbal 
symbohstic poem, a document of a disintegrating society, or a writer’s 
compendium of techniques of fiction, it is used to determine whether 
Joyce was classical or romantic, medieval or modem, reahstic or sym- 
bolistic. Frank Kermode perhaps best estimated the present reputation 
of Ulysses in a 1959 review of Richard Elhnann’s biography: 

If you were ever flushed and exdted by Ulysses you are probably now over 
forty; if you ever tried to bve by it, over thirty. Under thirty, people seem to 
be a htde bored by Joyce’s endless expeninentation, and also by the setting up 
of a polarity between prose and poetry which is rendered in terms of straight 
talk about die genitals or swooning pre-Raphelite rhythms. 28 

Joyce’s ‘greater reahty’ has declined in reputation even while the whole 
system and the whole world of itself, the art of Ulysses, is still there as it 
was in 1922. We all create our osvn meanings for Ulysses. 

Work in Progress and Finnegans Wake 

In March of 1923 Joyce began work on what was knovm until 1939 as 
‘Work in Progress’, The title of the work, Finnegans Wake, a reference 
to an Irish ballad concerning a hod carrier who is resurrected by whisky 
at his wake, was confided only to his wife. Although the work was 
published in parts, in tratisition and other journals, Joyce seems to have 
had a general notion of the entirety of the worL Others did not have 
this notion, and the publication of the first part, ‘Aima Livia PlurabeUe’ 
(or ALP as it was known), in 1927, began seventeen years of dissatis- 
faction among former close fidends and sympathetic critics. During this 
period Joyce wrote letters to Pound, Harriet Shaw Weaver and others, 
seeking encouragement, asking their opinions. Numerous strategic 
manoeuvres followed, unlike any of the publicity campaigns and 
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strategics that had preceded his other works. He worked the fable of 
‘The Ondt and the Gracchoper’ {Fitmegms Wake, pp. 414-19) into the 
book as a defence against Wyndham Lewis’s attack on hun as a pemi- 
aous influence (No. 165). He published Pomes Pcnyeach in July 1927 to 
show that he could write in conventional grammar. He encouraged the 
pubhcation in July 1929 of twelve essays explaimng ‘Work in Pro- 
gress’, the famous Our Exagminatioii Round His Factification for lucauma- 
tion of Work in Progress. He suggested that James Stephens finish ‘Work 
m Progress’ if he could not. In another area, he humorously sent Haract 
Weaver some ‘Advance press opinions’ of ALP: 

My father, he has gone offhis head, I am afraid . . . My brother Stanislaus: 
What are you driving at. To make the English language quite incomprehensible 
Literary bolshevism Too flabby for my taste . . . E.P. [Ezra Pound] : F M.F. 
[Ford Madox Ford] : E.W. [Ernest Walsh] • No acknowledgement . . . [Sisley] 
Huddleston: Why would the English pnnter not prmt it? (Gilbert, Letters, I, 
P- 235) 

To Robert McAlmon, William Bird, Claud Sykes and others, he de- 
fended his book. Fmally, m November 1926, Miss Weaver having 
carefully, guardedly and sympathetically sought to understand what 
Joyce was doing, raised her own doubts: 

But, dear sir . . .the worst of it is that without comprehensive key and glossary 
such as you very kindly make out for me, the poor hapless reader loses a very 
great deal of your intention; flounders, helplessly, is m imminent danger, m 
fact, of bemg as totally lost to view as that illfated vegetation you mention . . . 
would It be utterly agamst the gram, your convictions and prmaples to publish 
(when the day comes), along with an ordinary edition, also an annotated edition 
(at double to treble price, say?) (Ellmann, James Joyce, p. 596). 

This key or glossary was not part of Joyce’s plan, and it was not 
until 1944 that A Skeleton Key to Finucgaits Wake by Campbell and 
Robinson appeared. But Joyce was ‘trying to tell the story of this 
Chapchzod family in a new way’ using the elements that any novelist 
might use: ‘man and woman, birth, childhood, night, sleep, marriage, 
prayer, death but buildmg ‘many planes of narrative with a single 
esthetic purpose’ .22 Part of his intention with this work, as with Ulysses, 
was to keep critics busy for three hundred years unravellmg die skein. 
He defended the book as a cyclical, night-dream life, the complexity 
necessary to the theme, a book of pure music, a book to make its 
readers laugh. In retrospect, Finnegans JVakc is the logic.-!! extension of 
the use of consaousness in Dubliners, of unconsciousness in A Portrait 
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and Ulysses, leading to the mind asleep in Fiwtegaus Wake. To represent 
this night-third of hiunan hfe, he could not use a ‘wideawake language, 
cutanddry grammar and goahead plot’ (ElImann,_/fl/Hes Joyce, p. 597). 

Ivliss Weaver, however, became less guarded in her reaction : . . I 
am made in such a way that I do not care much for the output from 
your Wholesale Safety Pun Factory nor for die darkness and unintelligi- 
bdities of yoin: deliberately-entangled language system. It seems to me 
you are wasting your genius’ (Ellmann, Letters, m, p. 154, note 2). 
Joyce was, then, more and more aware of the hostility that was budding 
about his eicperiment, just as he was aware of the yeoman work being 
done in explanation by the writers for transition, the Paris organ of the 
Revolution of the Word group, led by Elliot Paul and Eugrae Jolas. 
Others like Samuel Beckett, Stuart Gdbert, Louis Gillet, Jacques Mer- 
canton also attempted to try to explain the ‘Work in Progress’. Robert 
McAlmon reports of the awe and respect, and his own bewdderment, 
shown by the select group which gathered to hear Joyce read ALP. And 
he also menrions one of the few surviving comments by Ernest 
Hemingway on Joyce (No, 206). 

The critical reaction to the serial publication of ‘Work in Progress’ 
aroused hostility in critics other than the transition group. The excep- 
tion is Edmund Wilson’s early and enlightened essay in Axel’s Castle. 
Wilson, relying heavdy on the suggestive and ground-breaking essays 
in Our Exagmination, discussed the importance of the night and the 
subconscious, the language, the hero and the ‘plot’, and attempted to 
show that the most bewddering elements of ‘Work in Progress’ were 
actually exaggerated elements from Ulysses. The reviews included in 
this volume of ‘Anna Livia Plurabelle’, of ‘Haveth Childers Every- 
where’ and of ‘Tales Told of Shem & Shaun’ indicate well the adverse 
opinions Richard V. Chase summari2ed later: that the book is irre- 
verent, anti-intellectual, and tries to destroy the past; that it is coterie 
literatinre and not a novel; that it is a book of pedantic and irresponsible 
word-play; that it is a parochial curiosity because it is based on the 
technical elements of Vico, Freud and Jimg; and that it is not worth the 
effort to read Joyce’s language.28 Much of the adverse criticism was 
provoked by the association of Joyce with the Revolution of the Word 
movement which declared that the writer e^qjresses; he does not have to 
communicate; in other words, ‘the plain reader be damned’. Joyce’s 
virtuosity in the use of words was later either seen as an end in itself, or 
else praised for its ‘orchestral magnificence’ as an organic part of the 
creation. Critics lamented the ‘barrage of learning, authority, research. 
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collation, argument, thesis and hypothesis’ produced by admirers in 
support of Joyce’s dream book. 

The reviewers of ’Anna Livia Plurabelle’, or ALP, emphasized 
Joyce’s method and the new language. Many reHed onPadraic Colum s 
‘Preface’ to the New York edition for information about Joyce’s con- 
ception of the River Liffey, the place of the episode in the whole work, 
the music of the episode, and Joyce’s ‘de-formations and the re-forma- 
tions of words’ (No. 177). The unsigned reviewer in the Irish Statesman 
(probably George Russell) remarked that, while a chapter was exciting, 
ie entire book ‘may prove a labour too great for any to peruse to its 
end’ (No. 181). A controversy between Eug^nejolas and Scan O’Faolain 
erupted in the pages of transition and of the Irish Statesman over Joyce’s 
language, a controversy which O’Faolain later (m 1930) resolved by a 
further examination of the merits that lay in Joyce’s language (Nos. 178, 
182-4, 190) Gerald Gould, one of Joyce’s earliest advocates, objected 
to the ‘fundamental aesthetic dishonesty’ of Joyce’s new sort of writing 
(No. 179). The Times reviewer chose to emphasize continued Irish dis- 
satisfaction with the English language (No. 180). But by 1929 and 1930, 
when Haveth Childers Everywhere and Tales Told of Shem & Shaun 
appeared, reviewers were more willing to let Joyce have his way until 
the finished book appeared. This attitude reflects the lucidity of the 
essays m Our Exagmination and the indebtedness of all critics m the 
thirties to that collection. Such subjects as the analogies of ‘Work in 
Progress’ with the kennings of Eddie poets, the presentation of a cychcal 
history accordmg to the Viconian theory (another bridge to march 
troops over, Joyce believed), the composite nature of the characters and 
of the language, the etymological innovations, the use of time and space, 
the Cathohe element, and an explication of selected paragraphs from 
‘Work in Progress’ — these were the topics of invention the Joyce dis- 
ciples placed before the critical world. These topics were, as Clive Hart 
has observed, a ‘progression away from generalities and towards an in- 
creasingly detailed examination of the tc.xt ’.29 

When Finnegans Wake finally appeared in 1939, the reviews were, 
in general, apologetic, tentative, confused and confusing, and ‘arro- 
gant . Eugene Jolas reported later that the reviews that most pleased 
Joyce were those by William Troy in the Partisan Review (No. 312), 
Harry !^vin in New Directions in Ihose and Poetry (No. 311), Edmund 
Wilson s two essays in the New Republic, later incorporated into Tlie 
Wound and the Bow, Alfred Kazm in the New York Herald Tribune (No. 
307), and Padraic Colum in the New York Times (No. 300). Harold 
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Nicolson acknowledged in the Daily Telegraph that he had ‘failed to 
penetrate the meaning of this enormous allegory’. Harry Levin was to 
apply Dante’s fourfold allegorical interpretation to Finnegans Wake in 
one of the most interesting and lastingly valuable essays on the work. 
The Irish Tunes found it inconceivable that Joyce should have spent so 
many years upon a hoax (Oliver St. John Gogarty considered the book 
the ‘most colossal leg pull in literature’ (No. 301)). Both Harry Levin 
and Edmund Wilson assumed that the book had a meaningful basis, a 
sound aesthetic and logical plan, and that through an assemblmg of its 
details, the basic pattern of the work could be described. These reviewers 
are the antidote to the reviewers (and this group includes most of the 
other reviews found in this volume) who found Joyce either mad, a 
charlatan, or an exponent of destruction. Joyce, in the meantime, en- 
couraged articles from such friends as Louis Gillet (No. 321) and 
Jacques Mercanton. But, alas, the world that Joyce was supposedly 
trying to destroy was destroying itself. Finnegans Wake was over- 
shadowed by a world war, Joyce went into exde again in Zurich, where 
he died in January 1941. He did not live to discover that within a few 
years, even at the remaindered price of $1.75, Finnegans Wake was not 
being read. 

In the years since its publication Finnegans Wake, a myth, the 
‘Comic Synthesis’, the gigantic catalogue — the encyclopedic extension 
of Ulysses, the incredibly rich and rewarding multi-dimensional world 
vision, has continued to pose a challenge for critics. There are, with good 
reason perhaps, only a small group of dedicated explorers of Finnegans 
Wake, but frie significant studies by Adaline Glasheen, Clive Hart, 
James Atherton and Fritz Senn have greatly assisted in our ‘exagmina- 
tion’ of the ‘fiinferall’. 

THE CEITICAL TRADITION AFTER I94I 

If the tremendous impositions of scholarship upon Joyce’s works have 
been in some ways detrimental, they have also in the twenty-seven 
years since Joyce’s death produced notable achievements. We now have 
an accurate (or nearly so) text of Ulysses and A Portrait of the Artist, the 
complete (almost) Letters and a definitive biography by Richard 
Elhnann, The Critical Writings, The Epiphanies and Stephen Hero, and 
Professor Ellmann’s edition of Giacomo Joyce. There is probably srih no 
better general introduction to Joyce than Harry Levin’s James Joyce: A 
Critical Introduction, though there are excellent books on the separate 
novels. The earlier works are neglected, while Finnegans Wake has 
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become increasingly a scholar’s creative plaything. It appears that 
scholars, with exceptions of course, will continue to avoid the labour of 
explanation and investigation that the book demands. The Irish are 
apparendy the only ones who are able to see Joyce as real, but few 
InAmcn will heed Elizabeth Bowen’s exhortation in her critical obi- 
tuary of Joyce, ‘Let us strip from Joyce the exaggerations of foolish 
intellectual worship he got abroad, and the notoriety he got at home, 
and take him back to ourselves as a writer out of the Irish people, who 
received much from our tradition and was to hand on more.’2° Because 
the Irish refuse to perform this function, the outpourings of Joyce 
scholarship have. The function grows each year, and occasionally it 
may seem that ‘our Human Conger Eel’ is being drowned in unreahty 
and in mtricacy, or in what Robert M. Adams has called the ‘logically 
arranged machinery of glittering, sterile edges’ It is up to Joyce 
scholarship in the next period of growth, the next stage already ‘in 
progress’, to discover in the entire interwoven fabnc of Joyce’s art 
precisely how he tried himself against the ‘powers of the world’ . This is 
a peculiarly difficult task, as it was for the critics whose views are col- 
lected in this volume, because one of the ‘powers’ is criticism itself. 


NOTES 

1. Herbert M. McLuhan, ‘A Survey ofjoyce Cnncism, Renascence, IV (i 95 i), 

13. 

2. Quoted in Richard Ellmann, James Joyce (1959), pp, 154-5 ; hereafter ated 
in the text as Ellmann, James Joyce. 

3. Quoted in Ellmann, James Joyce, p. 241, and in Richard Ellmann, cd.. The 
Letters oj James Joyce, Volume n (1966), p. 182; hereafter ated in the text 
as Ellmann, Letters. 

4. This is a point Yeats had also observed, with the corollary that it is the 
poetry of a ‘young man who is practising his instrument, taking pleasure 
in the mere handling of the stops’, quoted in Ellmann, Letters, H, p. 23. 

5. Quoted in Stuart Gilbert, cd.. The Letters of James Joyce, Volume I (1957), 
p. 67; hereafter ated in the text as Gilbert, Letters. 

6. John Kacstlin, Joyce by Candlelight’, Contemporaries, No. 2 (Summer 
I 933 )> 47 “ 54 i quoted in Marvin Magalaner and Richard M. KAm, Joyce: 
The Man, The IVorh, The Reputation (1956), pp 48-9. I am extremely 
indebted to this excellent summary of Joyce’s reputation for many of my 
remarks in this Introduction. My only hope b that I have not been slavbhly 
dependent upon this truly remarkable book. 
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I. George Russell (^) on James Joyce 

1902 


George Russell (i^), in a letter to W. B. Yeats (? ii August 1902). 

From The Letters From JE (1961), ed, Alan Denson, p. 43 ; also in 
The Letters ofjamesjoyce, Volume 11(1966), ed. Richard Ellmann, 
pp. 11-12. 


. . . I want you very much to meet a young fellow named Joyce whom 
I wrote to Lady Gregory about half jestingly. He is an extremely 
clever boy who belongs to your clan more than to min e and more still 
to himself. But he has all the intellecma] equipment, culture and 
education which all our other clever friends here lack. And I think 
writes anmingly well in prose though I beheve he also writes verse and 
IS engaged in writing a comedy which he expects will occupy him 
five years or thereabouts as he writes slowly. [George] Moore who saw 
an article of this boy’s says it is preposterously clever. [The essay is 
‘The Day of the Rabblement,’ a 1901 attack on the Irish National 
Theatre Society.] . . . He is I think certainly more promising than 
Magee [William K. Magee who wrote xmder the pseudonym of John 
Eghnton]. . . . 
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2. JE on Joyce 

1902 


George Russell (^), in a letter to Sarat Pruser {15 August 1902). 

From JE, Letters^ ed. Alan Denson, pp. 42-3 ; also in Joyce, 
Letters^ Volume 11 , ed. Ricliard Ellmann, p. 13. 


. . . I expect to see my young genius on Monday and will find out 
more about him. I wouldn’t be his Messiah for a thousand million 
pounds. He would be always criticising the bad taste of his deity. , , , 


3 . Stanislaus Joyce on his brother 

1903 


Extract from Tlte Dublin Diary of Stanislaus Joyce (1962), ed. 
George H. Healey, pp. 13-14. 

One of the earliest, 1903, critical comments on Joyce is this one 
by his brother Stanislaus in his Diary (see Introduction, p. 3). 


His intellect is precise and subtle, but not comprehensive. He is no 
student His artistic sympathy and judgment are such as would be 
expected in one of his Hnd of intellect — ^if he were not more than a 
critic, I believe he would be as good a critic of what interests him as 
any using English today. His hterary talent seems to be very great 
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R ON JOYCE 1903 

indeed, both in prose and in verse. He has, as Yeats says, a power of 
very dchcate spiritual writing and whether he writes m sorrow or is 
young and virginal, or whether (as m He travels after the wintry 
sun’) [from Tilly’, published m "Pomes Penycach] he writes of what he 
has seen, the form is always cither strong, expressive, graceful^ or 
engaging, and his imagination open-eyed and classic. His ‘epiphanies — 
his prose pieces (which I almost prefer to his lyrics) and his dialogues— 
are again subtle. He has put himself into these with smgular courage, 
singular memory, and scientific minuteness; he has proved himself 
capable of taking very great pains to create a very little thing of prose or 
verse. The keen observation and satanic irony of his character arc 
precisely, but not fully, expressed. Whether he will ever build up any- 
thing broad — a drama, an esthetic treatise — I cannot say. His genius is 
not literary and he will probably run through many of the smaller 
forms of htcrary artistic expression. 


4. JE on Joyce 

1903 


George Russell {JS), in. a letter to T. B. Mosher (3 November 

1903). 

From JE, Letters, cd. AlanDcnson, p. 50. 


. . . Another boy named Joyce writes with perfect art poems as 
delicate and dainty as Watteau pictures . . . 
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5. Stanislaus on Joyce 

1904 


Extract from Tlie Dublin Diary of Stanislaus Joyce (1962), ed. 
George H. Healey, p. 23 (see Introduction, p. 4), 


Diary entry for 29 February 1904; ... I have no doubt that he is a 
poet, a lyric poet, that he has a still greater mastery of prose. He may be 
a genius — ^it seems to me very possible — ^but that he has not yet found 
himself is obvious. 


6. 2 ^ on Joyce 

1905 


George Russell {&), in a letter to T. B. Mosher (? April 1905). 
From Letters, ed. Alan Denson, pp. 55-6. 


. . . We have a young scamp named Joyce here who writes with a 
more perfect art than anyone except Yeats who is I believe going to 
publish a book of lyrics. He gave it [Chamber Music, published in 1907] 
to Grant Richards who collapsed, and I have not heard anything more 
of it as the poet has decamped to the continent with a barmaid. It will 
be a good book when it appears. . . . 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 

May 1907 


7. Arthur Symons on Joyce 

1906 

Letter to Elkin Mathews (9 October 1906), quoted in Karl 
Bcckson and John M. Munro, ‘Letters from Arthur Symons to 
James Joyce: 1904-1932’, James Joyce Quarterly, TV, No. 2 (Wmter 
1967), 96-^. Also m Richard Elhnann, James Joyce (1959), p. 240. 

Elkin Mathews was to publish Chamber Music in 1907, 


. . . Would you care to have, for your Vigo Cabinet, a book of verse 
which is of the most genuine lyric quality of any new work I have 
read for many years? It is called A Book of Thirty Songs for Lovers [the 
tide was subsequently changed to Chamber Music], and the lyrics are 
almost Elizabethan in their freshness, but quite personal. They arc by a 
young Irishman called J. A. Joyce. He is not in the Celtic Movement, 
and though Yeats admits his abihty he is rather against him because 
Joyce has attacked the movement. . . I am offering you a book which 
cannot fail to attract notice from everyone capable of knowing poetry 
when he secs it . . . 
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8. Thomas Kettle, review, Freemans Journal 

I June 1907 


Extract firom ‘Review’, Freemans Journal (i June 1907), n.p. 


. . . His work, never very voluminous, had from the first a rare and 
exquisite accent. One still goes back to the files of St. Stephen’s, to the 
Saturday Review, the Homestead, to various occasional magazines to find 
these lyrics and stories which, although at first reading so slight and 
firail, still hold one curiously by their integrity of form. Chamber Music 
is a collection of the best of these delicate verses, which have, each of 
them, the bright beauty of a crystal. The title of the book evokes that 
atmosphere of remoteness, restraint, accomplished execution character- 
istic of its whole contents. 

There is but one theme behind the music, a love, gracious, and, in its 
way, strangely intense, but fashioned by temperamental and hterary 
moulds, too strict to permit it to pass over into the great tumult of 
passion. The inspiration of the book is alm ost entirely literary. There is 
no trace of the folklore, folk dialect, or even the national feeling that 
have coloured the work of practically every writer in contemporary 
Ireland. Neither is there any sense of that modem point of view which 
consumes all life in the language of problems. It is clear, delicate, 
distinguished playing with harps, with wood birds, with Paul Verlaine. 

But the only possible criticism of poetry is quotation. 

[quotes poems I and XXVDI] 

Mr. Joyce’s booh is one that all his old firiends will, with a curious 
pleasure, add to their shelves, and that will earn him many new fiiends. 
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9. Arthur Symons, review, Nation 

22 June 1907, i, 639 


‘A Book of Songs,’ Nation, I, No. 17 (22 June 1907), 639 (see 
Introduction, p. 4). 


I advise everyone who cares for poetry to buy Chamber Music, by 
James Joyce, a young Irishman who is in no Irish movement, literary or 
national, and has not even anything obviously Celtic in his manner. 
The hook is tiny; there are thirty-six pages, with a poem a-piece. And 
they are all so singularly good, so firm and dehcate, and yet so full of 
music and suggestion, that I can hardly choose among them ; they arc 
almost all of an equal merit. Here is one of the faintest ; 

Gcndc lady, do not sing 
Sad songs about the end of love; 

Lay aside sadness and sing 
How love that passes is enough. 

Sing about the long deep sleep 
Of lovers that arc dead, and how 

In the grave all love shall sleep 
Love is a weary now. 

No one who has not tried can realise how difficult it is to do sucli tmy, 
evanescent things as that; for it is to evoke, not only roses in mid- 
winter, but the very dew on the roses. Sometimes we are reminded of 
Elizabethan, more often of Jacobean, lyrics; there is more than sweet- 
ness, there is now and then the sharp prose touch, as in Rochester, which 
gives a kind of malice to sentiment: 

For elegant and antique phrase. 

Dearest, my bps wax all too -wise; 

Nor have I known a love whose praise 
Our piping poets solemnise. 

Neither a love where may not be 

Ever so little falsity. 
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ARTHUR SYMONS, REVIEW, Nation JUNE I907 

There is a rare kind of poetry to be made out of the kind or unkind 
insinuations of lovers, who are not always in a state of rapture, even 
when the mood comes for singing, and may, like this love-poet, be 
turned to a new harmony — 

And all for some strange name he read. 

In Purchas or in Holinshed. 

There is almost no substance at all in these songs, which hardly hint at a 
story; but they are like a whispering clavichord that someone plays in 
the evening, when it is getting dark. They are full of ghostly old tunes, 
that were never young and will never be old, played on an old instru- 
ment. If poetry is a thing to be overheard, these songs, certainly, will 
justify the definition. They are so slight, as a drawing of Whistler is 
slight, that their entire beauty will not be discovered by those who go to 
poetry for anything but its perfume. But to those who care only for 
what is most essentially poetry in a poem, they will seem to have so 
much the more value by all that they omit. There is only just enough 
life in them to come into existence, but these instants are, in Browning’s 
phrase, ‘made eternity.’ 

I have little hope that the rare quality of these songs will captivate 
many readers. Such a song as ‘Bright cap and steamers,’ or ‘Silently 
she’s combing,’ ought to catch every fancy, and the graver pieces 
ought to awaken every imagination. But if anything in art is small, and 
merely good, without anything but that fact to recommend it, it has 
usually to wait a long time for recognition- People are so afraid of 
following even an impulse, fearing that they may be mistaken. How 
unlikely it seems, does it not, that any new thing should come sud- 
denly into the world, and be beautiful? 
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10. Unsigned notice, Bookman 

June 1907, xxxii, 113 


A litde book of poetry wbich charms, provokes criticism, and charms 
again. Mr. Joyce has a touch reminiscent of the sixteenth centtuy 
poets, with here and there a break in his lines’ smoothness which can 
only be smoothed by an old-time stress on the syllable, such as Vaughan 
and Herbert demanded. At times there arc bold hbertics taken with 
rhyme and rhythm; but there is so much of music and quainmess in the 
httle volume that we give praise instead of censure. 
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II. Opinions of Chamber Music 

1907 


Press notices of Chanther Music, privately printed at Trieste, quoted 
in Joyce, Letters, Volume H, ed. RicWd Ellmann, pp. 332-3, 
note 3. 

Joyce had a printer in Trieste print up these excerpts from the 
reviews of Chamber Music which were inserted in press copies 
o( Duhliuers in. 1914. 

The reviews by Arthur Symons (No. 9), T. M. Kettle (No. 8) 
and in Boohman (No. 10) are not included here. The extracts are 
Joyce’s. 


Chanel in the Leader: Mr. Joyce has a wonderful mastery over the 
technique of poetry. It is not without supreme skill that he produces 
lines of such apparent ease and simplicity, every word in its right place, 
the whole beautiful in its unadorned charm with a faint subtle fragrance 
of earthly loveliness. . . . Mr. Joyce flows in a clear delicious stream 
that ripples. . . , Mr. Joyce complies will [s/c] none of my critical 
principles: he is, in truth, entirely earthly, imthinking of the greater 
and the further, though let me say injustice that the casual reader will 
see nothing in his verses to object to, nothing incapable of an uinocent 
explanation. But earthly as he is, he is so simple, so pretty, so alluring, 
I cannot bring myself to chide him. 

Daily News: Light and evanescent, pretty and fragile. . . . His 
poems are attempts at much: he has tried to express one art in terms of 
another. His aim has been to catch in his rhythms something of the 
music of pipe or lute as distinct from the verbal music of the great 
lyrical masters. . . . His poems have at once the music and the want of 
music of a harpstring played on by the winds in some forest of Broce- 
liande. 

Evaiing Standard: Pretty lyrics with a delusive title. 

Manchester Guardian: A welcome contribution to contemporary 
poetry. Here arc thirty-six lyrics of quite notable beauty. . . - Some- 
fliing of the spirit of Waller and Herrick . . . grace and simplicity . . . 
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an elegance and delicacy that arc as uncommon as they arc perilous. At 
their best they reveal a rare musical quality. His muse is a gentle tender 
spirit that knows smiles and tears, the rain, the dew and the morning 
sun. 

Nottingham Guardian: Lovers of verse will dehght in many of the 
pieces for their simple unaffected merit. Chamber Music has a tuneful 
nng hefittmg the title and both the rhythm and the smoothness of his 
lines are excellent. 

Glasgow Herald: In verse which has an old-fashioned sweemess and 
flavour, Mr Joyce sings of the coming and, apparently, mexphcahle 
going of love. The most arc but snatches of song and one has to be 
penetrated by the subtle music of them before their poetic value is 
perceived. Once that is felt their merit is beyond dispute though only 
lovers of poetry \vill be hkely to see or acknowledge it. Verse such as 
this has its own charm but where will it find its audience? 

Irish Daily Independent: . . . Music in verse, poems, sweet, reposeful 
and sublime; poems that lying in the shade amid the scent of new- 
mown hay one would read and dream on, forgetful of the workaday 
world. 

Scotsman: A volume of graceful verse: it contains some httlc gems of 
real beauty. 

Country Life ; A very promising little volume. 
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12. Unsigned review, Egoist 

June-July 1918, V, No. 6 , 87 


An unsigned review of the second edition, Elkin Mathews, 1918. 


This is a second edition; j&rst published in 1907. This verse is good, 
very good; though it never would have excited much attention but for 
Joyce’s prose, still it would in any case have worn well. We infer from 
it that Mr. Joyce is probably something of a musician; it is lyric verse, 
and good lyric verse is very rare. It will be called ‘fragile,’ but is sub- 
stantial, witi a great deal of thought beneath fine workmanship. 

[quotes the first three lines of the second stanza of ‘When the shy 
star . . (IV) and the second stanza of ‘Be not sad . . .’ (XIX)] 


13. ‘M.A.’ review. New Republic 

8 March 1919, xviii. No. 227, 191 


This anonymous review, entitled ‘The Lyrics of James Joyce , is 
a review of the B. W. Huebsch (New York) edition. 


This is James Joyce’s one book of verse, a small book written some ten 
years ago. And beyond that fact, which is indicative in itself, there are 
many other indications within the thirty-four lyncs that he is not 
essentially a poet. There is little of the dreamer in fhem, nothing of the 
enthusiast. They make their fragile points by turns of evanescent thought. 
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or rhetonc tliricc refined. If we may judge fiis personality by the zest 
and spontaneity of his plays and novels it is fair to say that he was in 
verse a shadow of himself and others, a dilettante playing a safe and 
pleasant game. The charm the lyrics possess, a charm undeniable and 
unfaihng, is due in great measure to a sldll in rhythms that, if not 
unique, is arresting, and a cleverness that has lent itself momentarily to 
the touching of chords at once light and wistful, whimsical and sadly 
austere. Not that it was a conscious effort, to be repeated at will. It is 
youth that makes these things possible to men not singers by inner 
compulsion. 

The music of the lyncs is of a casual ballad quality, seemingly artless, 
but full of subtly gained effects. The shifting stress, the naively leng- 
thened hne, the half-rhyme, are used with a surety that could be no 
other than dchberate. And the consciousness of the art is emphasized by 
the perfection with which vanations of the formal rondeau are used. 
There is formality and device throughout, though well disguised, and 
a courthness that reminds one of Herrick or Lovelace: 

Now, wind, of your good courtesy 
I pray you go. 

And come into her httlc garden 
And sing at her window. . . . [XIII] 

One-half stanza, of excellence compact, yet it reminds you of too many 
other excellent things. Of Rossetti, of Yeats, and of phrases and rhythms 
more archaic, a trace of each. It would be a pretty problem to unravel 
all the strains of influence that meet, say in the thirtieth poem, perhaps 
the hest: 

Love came to us in time gone by 

When one at twilight shyly played 

And one in fear was standing nigh — 

For Love at fint is all afraid. 

We were grave lovers. Love is past. 

That had his sweet hours many a one; 

Welcome to us now at the last 

The wa)'s that we shall go upon. 

But though we might unravel them to our satisfaction wc should still 
find it beautiful, and not alone with imported tricks. For the very lack 
of emotion that holds Joyce’s hand from further poetic achievement 
lent him here a special grace. He was ill at case in this alien medium ; he 
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would not venture to put himself on paper; he avoided committing 
hunself. And the result is a sentiment so faint that it seems fairy-hke, a 
madrigal from the stars, a summer wind in the harp that leaves you 
groping for the minstrel. A mere disembodied third person, aloof, 
detached, is the author of Chamber Music. And now that Joyce is 
grown up past recall we shall seek him imder heaven, or in the depths of 
the subconscious, quite in vain. 


14. Morton D. Zabel on Chamher Music 

1930 


‘The Lyrics of James Joyce*, Poetry, xxxvi (July 1930), 206-13. 

A review of both Chamher Music and Pomes Peuyeach. This is the 
first extensive criticism of Joyce’s poetry (see Introduction, p. 5). 


The interest aroused by the ever-expanding design of the Work in 
Progress, as it appears in quarterly installments in transition, as well as by 
the inclusion of three segments of this prose epic among the poems 
which the Messrs. Ford and Aldington have gathered in their recent 
Iniagist Anthology, IQ30, is probably sufficient reason for recalling that 
among Joyce’s achievements is a small group of lyncs which certain 
readers still claim as his most beautiful work. Throughout his career 
Joyce has been regarded in many quarters as fundamentally a poet . . . 
His first published book was the collection of lyncs. Chamber Music 
(1907), and in earlier poems like Tilly (1904) he had sketched in himself 
the famihar traits of poetic adolescence, enraged at the stupidity of hfe. 

Boor, bond of the herd. 

Tonight stretch full by the &e ! 

I bleed by the black stream 
For my tom bough. 
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. . . But, conventional definitions apart, his novels lack specific poetic 
elements, as ■well as poetry’s absolute sublimation of experience. It is 
equally apparent that bis lyrics arc the marginal firagments of bis art, 
minor in theme and too often, for all their precise and orderly febcities, 
undeaded in quality. To the thirty-six poems in Chamber Music he 
added the thirteen which in 1927 came firom the press of Shakespeare & 
Co , Paris, imder the title Pomes Penyeach, eight ha-ving originally ap- 
peared in 1917 in Poetry [Vol X (May 1917) and Vol XI (Nov. ipi?)]- 
Though an extremely small part of his entire production, this body of 
lyrics is large enough to disclose changes and adjustments through 
which Joyce’s mind has passed, as well as the creative impulses by which 
it has been gmded. 

The verse in Chamber Music has not the finahty of single intention. 
Its deficiencies have been ascribed to the fact that, where it docs not 
reflect the vaporous mysticism of the early Yeats, and the other 
Irish rc'vivalists, it is a patent imitation of the Elizabethan song-hooks. 
Examination reveals in these poems little more than a superficial verbal 
similarity to the poetry of the Celtic twihght whose obvious accents 
appear only in XXXVJ, ‘Oh, it was out by Donnycamey.’ Whatever 
Joyce retained from the bardic songs (or their modem translations) in 
the way of simplified expression and elegiac motives, ■was overlaid 
■with the formal decorum, yet enlivened by the lucid sensibility, of 
Jonson and Herrick, or of those poems by Byrd, Dowland, and Cam- 
pion which he knew from boyhood. To read Chamber Music ■with its 
familiar reftains is to revive sensations first gained from the Book of Airs 
or A Paradise of Dainty Devices. Yet the overlay of artificial elegance 
never conceals wholly a nerve of sharp lyric refinement. Little more 
than elegance is present in VI; 

[quotes the first stanza] 

Adjusted to the courtly tone of Suckling and the Cavaliers, it reappean 

in XII: 

[quotes the first stanza] 

It is clear that in such poems one has, instead of direct and un- 
equivocal poetic compulsion, a deliberate archaism and a kind of 
fawning studiousness which attempt to disguise the absence of pro- 
founder elements. Yet the archaism which exists at its extreme level in 
Xand XI, or, phrased as vers dc socidti, in VII, was converted into Joyce’s 
o'wn material in tw’o or three lyrics which, for spiritual sua^vity and 
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logic, approach the minor work of Crashaw, or at least of Crashaw’s 
descendants in the nineteenth century, Thompson and Lionel Johnson. 
One of them is XXVI: 

[quotes the entire poem] 

It has been remarked before, by Edmund Wilson, that Joyce was 
closer to continental literature during his apprenticeship than to current 
English and Irish. In a writer so intention^y derivative, affiliations are 
natural. They can probably be traced here to the kmd of lyric impres- 
sionism that grew, by a curious process of inversion, out of Dehmel and 
Lihencron toward the broken accent of expressionism as one finds it in 
Werfel, Joyce’s closest ally among the figures of later German poetry. 
Through his lively contemporaneity and his curious sympathy vsdth 
modem French art, Joyce was imdoubtedly attracted by the inferential 
subtlety of the Symbolists. But his lyricism, like Dowson’s or Rilke’s, 
betrays too much diffusion to enable him to approach Mallarme’s 
faultless penetration or Rimbaud’s intense discipline . . . But Joyce 
was testing his 15010 gift by a stricter training, by a reading of Rimbaud 
3 nd Samain perhaps, or of Meredith, The latter’s homelier phrases in 
Love in a Valley are echoed in XXIV, and his unexpected power to order 
the material of allegory h'es behind die last poem in Chamber Music, the 
magnificent 15010 whose Yeatsian tendency has yielded to the vigor of 
Meredithian symbolism as one finds it in Lucifer in Starlight or The 
Promise in Disturbance: 

I hear an army charging upon the land 
And the thunder of the hones plunging, foam about their knees. 

Arrogant, in black armor, behind them stand. 

Disdaining the reins, with fluttering whips, the charioteers. 

The later lyrics in Pomes Penyeach go so far in integrating these dispar- 
ate elements that Joyce achieved in the litde booklet his own poetic 
character for the first time. The sedulous understudy which kept him 
ftom attaining intimacy or a unifying personality in his earlier work is 
f^gely avoided. The style may be defined by devices. It consists in the 
marked alliteration of On the Beach at Fontana and Tutto e sciolto; in the 
persistent periphrasis of words like rockvine, greygolden, slimesilvered, 
nwongrey, loveward, and loveblown (all suggestive of Ulysses); and in 
the transparent choral tonality of She Weeps over Rahoon and Watching 
die Needleboats at San Sabra. Archaisms are still present, and the humid 
emotionalism of impressionist verse still prevails in Alone and Bahnhof- 
^Tasse. But the pattern is constricted by severer form, the lync accent 
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gains edge, and the emotional content is more secure in its power 
Ultimately the tragic surge and wrath of Ulysses finds voice in A 
Prayer and m A Memory of the Players in a Mirror at Midnight: 

[quotes the second stanza] 

Even wi thin this narrow range, Joyce’s eclecticism, the long reach 
of his artistic interests, is revealed. Yet one secs likewise the hmitations 
which have kept his lyric output small. The real functions of ffee-versc 
have escaped him, and his lyric ideas must otherwise submit to con- 
ventional stanzaic formalities. Diffusion mars the outline of many 
poems, and unnatural sobriety and caution hmder the spontaneity of 
others. But in four or five pages he has achieved a complete fusion of 
rapture and lucidity, and written with mastery. Simples must rank as 
one of the purest lyrics of our time: 

[quotes the entire poem] 

The lync motive and disdplme have not been forgotten by Joyce 
among the problems and ingenuities of his prose epics. Wherever 
Ulysses avoids parody or satire, it is likely to soar in a lyric utterance; 
the river symphony at the beginning of the Work in Progress is one of the 
bnihant phonetic evocations in modem htcraturc. His power to syn- 
thesize and formulate the swarming resources of his rmnd has demanded 
prose for its proper extension. Yet the poetic temper which has played 
an indubitable part in his career has given us, by the way, a small oficr- 
ing of exquisite poems, valuable both as diversions of one of the first 
literary geniuses of our day, and as lyrics which at their best have the 
mark of classic beauty upon them. 
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15* Louis Golding on Joyce’s poetry 

1933 

- 1 ^“ Joyce, Nineteemh Century & After, 

^ (April 1933), 491-3, 496-7 [491-7]. 


J^^cs Joyce canon officially begins with the publication in 

a coUectionofthirty-six poems entitled C/wmierM/nV. . . . 

1 state that the canon officially begins with Chamher Music, not merely 
^use It was the first work published by Joyce through the ordinary 
a^els, not merely because the most solemn consideration of Joyce as 
nf inA usu^y includes a respectful or even enthusiastic criticism 
avQ because Joyce himself has made no effort to dis- 

far ^ l!* M contrary, he avows it very explicitly. In the page that 
^ title-page of his most famous work, Ulysses, it stands up in 
so la cading the brief list of works ‘by the same writer.' Moreover, 

te as 1927, in the year when the first section of the cryptic Work in 
^ress appeared, Chamber Mtisic appeared again. It is true it had an- 
er name. It was called Pontes Penyeach this time . . , From the title 
102 ^ volume, from the fact that Ulysses had been finished in 

Wo Progress was in progress, the reader 

vari h, in expecting a terrifying distillation of that 

toan^ ° _ ''c-Gauche-Greenwich-Village poetry which, consisting 
appreciable extent of figures and signs of punctuation, seems to the 
typewrite ^ ^ 3 blind man’s lackadaisical tappings upon a 

in ^0 variety of poetry which met the eye. You read 

in Prided Flower Given to My Daughter and written in Trieste 

Rail the white rose and fiail are 
Her hands that gave 
Whose soul is sere and paler 
Than time’s wan wave. 

In Alone, a poem wntten in Zurich in 1916, a year when the same 
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author was engaged upon a prose masterpiece which exalts him among 
the most important artists of our day, you read: 

The sly reeds whisper to the night 
A name — her name — 

And all my soul is a dehght, 

A swoon of shame. 

There are better poems, far better, in this volume. Indeed, tlie best is the 
earhest, and was written in Dublin in 1904, the very year in which the 
celebrated June 16 occurred m which is comprehended the whole action 
of Ulysses. The best is the first, so that in his lyric verse undeliberately, 
as m Work in Progress dehberately, Joyce confutes the categories of time. 
But the point is not that there arc better poems than Alone and A 
Flower Given to My Daughter in Pomes Penyeaclt. The point is that there 
arc poems so bad as those; the point is, that Joyce is writing Chamber 
Music, however cxiguously, all his life long; the point is, not that he 
turns out inficqucntly a fairly beautiful poem, but that he is perpetuat- 
mg and re-rendering poems so thin, so mawkish, usually so derivative, 
as those I have quoted — from stage to stage across a career in which, as 
a prose artist, he cxerdscs so masculine, so subtle, so versatile, so 
courageous an intellect, in which, as a prose artist, he not merely handles 
his medium with incomparable skill, but creates it in a fashion associated 
with very few artists besides himself . . . How much more enigmatic 
do the two cmgmas of Chamber Music and Work in Progress become 
when we try — as we must, for Joyce allows no alternative — to explain 
them in the terms of a single creative personality ! We cannot ignore 
Chamber Music because Joyce docs not. And Joyce docs not, I believe, 
because the key to Joyce, or to Stephen Dcdalus (the name he gives 
himself in his Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man), is locked in it, more 
truly than the key to Shakespeare is locked up in the Sonnets . . . But 
Stephen Dcdalus is the theme of James Joyce from the beginning to the 
end. In Chamber Music he sings his pitiful little songs. In Dubliners we 
tread his streets and rub shoulders with his familiars. The light moves 
from the circumference into the centre in Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man. In Exiles his heart is shown divided between two bodies. In 
Ulysses he is incorporated into mydi and attains immortality. His grin, 
disembodied, extends across the dislocated firmament of Work in 
Progress. 

What, then, is the secret hidden away in Chamber Music and the much 
tinier volume Pomes Pcnycach, which, though twenty years elapse 
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between the writing of its first and last poem, laboriously tots up to 
fifteen pages? 

[Mr. Golding refers, at length, to Miss Rebecca West’s essay ‘The 
Strange Necessity’ and the ‘secret’ she discovers: Joyce is a ‘great man 
who is entirely without taste’ (No. 199). Golding discusses the tasteless- 
ness of the poems.] 

I say of poetry that it is the exercise of the subconscious mind, 
because, whatever the source of it, the element of irresponsibiHty is 
stronger in poetry than in the other forms of aesthetic composition in 
words, even though the conscious mind may quite scientifically, 
throughout the whole process, organise the technique of its expression. 
That Stephen Dedalus did not give up all hope that he might some day 
exercise in poetry the subconscious mind is proved by the pathetic 
retention of the scraps of verse which constitute Pomes Peiiyeach. It is as 
if he hoped that by muttering them over to himself he might some day 
suddenly, in the fortunate coincidence of kabbalistic syllables, find that 
the iron doors opposed to bim had drawn apart. In the meanwhile, the 
consaous, the prose, mind exercised itself in the production ofDublitters, 
the Portrait, Exiles, and, supremely, in Ulysses. And now at length, as it 
seems to me, having given up all hope of release through poetry and the 
subconsaous mind, having exorcised his demon so far as prose and the 
™ind permit (producing during that process the greatest prose work in 
our time), he is endeavouring to exerdse in Work in Progress a type of 
cogmtion which can be described only as a ‘superconsdous mind.’ That 
IS to say, he himself is consdous, and expects his readers to be consdous, 
on a number of planes and in a number of dimensions at the same time. 
In space, the river Lifiey is simultaneously Ganges and Indus and all 
earth s rivers; Waterloo is the Garden of Eden. In time, Gladstone and 
Noah are simidtaneously his protagonists. In speech, a given word may 
be compounded out of elements introduced from three or four lang- 
'Wges. In philosophy, the tongue of the Frenchman Bergson projects 
ftom the mask of the Neapolitan Giambattista Vico. In approach, the 
reader must listen intensely with his ears to the spoken achievement, 
apprehend on the page the composition and disposition of the 
printed word, rise to the attack with all he possesses of erudition, lie 
passive to the reception of overtones, undertones, crude jokes, suave 
mnuendo. 

It is extremely diflScult. But it is not so difficult, I assure you, as the 
dhrty-first poem in Chamber Music: 
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Along with us the summer wind 
Went murmuring — o, happily ! — 

But softer than the breath of summer 
Was the kiss she gave to me. 

There is a sense in which the most tortuous poem of Robert Brown- 
ing is a nursery rhyme compared with that 1 


1 6. Arthur Symons on Joyce’s poetry 

1933 


‘Epilogue’, in The Joyce Book (1933), cd. Herbert Hughes, 
pp. 79-84; appeared earlier in Two Worlds’ Monthly, i. No. i 
(1926), 86-92. 

The article begins by quoting from Symons’s review of Chamber 
Music {No. 9). 


. . . Not long ago I received a delightful letter firom Joyce written in 
Paris in which he says (and I venture to give his own words) : ‘As for 
Pomes Penyeach I don’t think they would have been published but for 
Mrs Symons’s suggestion when she was with me’. She was right. There 
is in these poems a rare lyrical quality, with touches of pure magic, and 
some give me the effect of a warm wind wafting the scent of heather 
over me when on the coast of Cornwall I used to lie near the edge of a 
cliS^ basking in the intense heat of the sun. There I could watch the sea, 
where, when the wind urges it, it heaves into great billows, that rise up 
green and tilt over, and, as the waves roll up to the shore, they leap 
suddenly at the rocks, and hammer at them with a loud voluminous 
softness, and fall back like a blown cataract, every drop distinct in the 
sunlight. And at times the sea was the colour of lilac deepening into rose, 
and it lay like a field of heather washed by the rain. 
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Wisdom, it has been said, is justified in her children: and why not 
Joyce? Words and cadences must have an intoxication for him, the 
intoxication of the scholar; and in his own wandering way he has been 
a wild vagabond, a vagabond of the mind and of the imagination. He 
knows that words are living things, which we have not created, and 
which go their way without demanding firom us the right to live. He 
knows that words are suspicious, not without malice, and that they resist 
mere force with the impalpable resistance of fire or water. They are to 
be caught only with guile or trust. And his voice can be heard like a 
wandering music, which comes troublingly into the mind, bringing 
with it the solace of its old and recaptured melodies. And I am haunted 
by the strange wild beauty of two of his poems. Flood and Nightpiece. 
Take, for instance, this stanza: 

Saraphun, 

The lost host awaken 
To service till 

In moonless gloom as each lapses muted, dun. 

Raised when she has and shaken 
Her thurible. 

Dubliners was published in 1914; A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man in 1916; Exiles, a Prose Play in Three Acts in 1918. He wrote 
Ulysses (a book of 732 pages) in Trieste, Zurich, and Paris, between 
1914 aud 1921 — an incredible adiievement when one considers the 
difficulties he experienced during its composition. The novel was printed 
at Dijon in 1922 by Maurice Darantibre, and for the simple reason that 
the printers in Paris who began to set up the type refused to go on with 
it on account of what seemed to them masses of indecencies. Some of 
our modem craftsmen are aghast at passion, afraid of emotion, only 
srnaous that the phrase and the sentiment should be right. Joyce is 
totally exempt from such fears as these; he is afraid of nothing; no more 
than his Stephen Dedalus, who said — ^and the words are the wnter’s 
own words, and all the more significant for that; ‘I will not serve that 
which I no longer believe, whether it call itself my home, my father- 
land, or my church; and I will try to express myself in my art as freely 
as I can and as wholly as I can, using for my defence the only arms I 
allow myself to use, silence, exile, and cunning’. The man and his most 
creative work are an unholy mixture of these three singular quahties. 
^^thout c unning he could never have written Ulysses. Without exile 
he might never have created what he has created — ^nor in fact could 
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Byron or Shelley or Landor. Byron was an exile from his country, 
equally condemned and admired, credited with abnormal gemus and 
abnormal wickedness, confessing himself d efian tly to the world, liv- 
ing with ostentatious wildness at Venice. 

We hvc and die, 

And which is best, you know no more than I. 

All the wisdom (experience, love of nature, passion, tenderness, 
pride, the thirst for knowledge) comes to that in the end, not even a 
negation. He also suffered, as Pater and Joyce and myself have suffered, 
from that too vivid sense of humanity which is like a disease, that 
obsession to which every face is a challenge and every look an accept- 
ance or a rebuff. How is content in life possible to those condemned to 
go about like magnets, attracting or repelhng every animate thing, and 
tormented by restlessness which their own presence communicates to 
the air around them? This magnetic nature is not given to man for his 
happiness. It leaves him at the crowd’s mercy, as he ceaselessly feels the 
shock of every disturbance which he causes them. Driving him into 
sohtude for an escape, it will not let him even then escape the thought of 
what in himself is so much of an epitome of humanity, for ‘quiet to 
quick bosoms is a hell'. 

Joyce’s vocabulary is unusually large and it is used too recklessly, but 
in a surprisingly novel, personal manner; and as for the craftsman, he 
has never curbed himself to a restraint in the debauch of words, still 
sufficiently coloured and sounding for an equally personal and novel 
effect; and with this a daring straightforwardness and pungency of 
epithet which refreshes one’s thirst. Take for instance A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man. 

[quotes from A Portrait] 

. . . Joyce’s prose is in a sense fascinating ; there is no doubt that he has 
been and that he will be considered the most complex literary problem 
of this generation; and, apart from his intricate and elaborate subtleties, 
it seems to me that he has made such gigantic steps that the only possible 
comparison which has been hazarded is with Flaubert’s Bonnard et 
Pcaichct, itself a satire of so tremendous a nature, and yet withal an 
unfinished satire, that, when I look backward, I turn to the greatest 
satire ever written, the Gargantna of Rabelais. 

[discusses Mallarmc and the ‘modem epic’ form of the novel] 
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. . . Worshipping colour, sound, perfume, for their own sakes, and 
not for their ministrations to a more divine beauty, Joyce stupefies him- 
self on the threshold of ecstasy. And Joyce, we can scarcely doubt, has 
passed through the particular kind of haschisch dream which this 
experience really is. He has realized that the great choice, the choice 
between the world and some thing which is not visible in the world, 
but out of which the visible world has been made, does not lie in die 
mere contrast of the subtler and grosser senses. He has come to realize 
what the choice really is, and he has chosen. In his escape firom the world, 
one man chooses religion, and seems to find himself; another, choosing 
love, may seem also to find himself; and may not another, coming to 
art as to a religion and as to a woman, seem to find himself not less 
effectually? The one certainty is, that society is the enemy of man, and 
that formal art is the enemy of the artist. We shall not fiind ourselves in 
drawing-rooms or in museums. A man who goes through a day with- 
out some fine emotion has wasted his day, whatever he has gained in it. 
And it is so easy to go through day after day, busily and agreeably, 
without ever really living for a single instant. Art begins when a man 
wishes to immortalize the most vivid moment he has ever hved. Life 
has already, to one not an artist, become art in that moment. And the 
making of one’s life into art is after all the first duty and privilege of 
every man. It is to escape from material reality into whatever form of 
ecstasy is our own form of spiritual existence. There is the choice; and 
our happiness, our ‘success in life’, will depend on our choosing rightly, 
each for himself, among the forms in which that choice will come to us. 
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A Portrait of the Artist 

1909 


Italo Svevo (Ettore Schmitz), in a letter to Joyce (8 February 
1909). From Joyce, Letters, Volume n, cd. Richard Ellmann, pp. 
226-7, 

Schmitz describes his reaction upon reading the first three chapters 
of A Portrait of the Artist. 


Really I do not believe of being authorised to tell you the author a 
resolute opinion about the novel which I could know only partially. 
I do not only allude to my want of competence but especially to the 
fact that when you stopped writing you were facing a very important 
development of Stephen’s mind. I have already a sample of what may 
be a change of this mind described by your pen. Indeed the develop- 
ment of Stephens childish religion to a strong rchgion felt strongly and 
vigorously or better lived in all its particulars (after his sin) was so 
important that no other can be more so. I like very much your second 
and third chapters and I think you made a great mistake doubting 
whether you would find a reader who could take pleasure at the 
sermons of the third chapter. I have read them with a very strong feeling 
and I know in my own little town a lot of people who would be cer- 
tainly stroke by the same feeling. Every word of these sermons acquires 
its artistic significance by the fact of their effect on poor Stephen’s 
mind ... I object against the first chapter. I did so when I had read 
only it but I do so still more decidedly after having known the two 
others. I think that I have at last also discovered the reason why these 
two chapters arc for me so beautiful while the first one which surely is 
of the same construction, by the same svritcr who has surely not 
changed his ways, written evidently with the same artistic aims, fails to 
impress me as deeply. I think it deals with events devoid of importance 
and your rigid method of observation and description docs not allow 
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you to enrich a fact which is not rich by itself. You should write only 
about strong things. In your skilled hands they may become still 
stronger. I do not believe you can give the appearance of strength to 
things which are in themselves trivial, not important. I must say that if 
you had to write a whole novel with the only aim of description of 
everyday life without a problem which could affect strongly your own 
mind (you would not dioose such a novel) you would be obliged to 
leave your method and find artificial colours to lend to the things the 
life they wanted in themselves. • . . 
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June 1914^ 


18. An Irish view of Dubliners 

1908 

Joseph Hone, ‘A Recollection ofjamesjoycc’, Envoy, v (May 1951)1 
44-5. Joyce’s difficulties with Maunsel & Company arc discussed 
in the Introduction, p. 8 . 


It was in 1908 — the summer, I think — that I read Joyce’s Dtihliners in 
manuscript. The stories were written out in cheap notebooks in a 
copperplate hand that would have won for a schoolboy a prize in 
caUigraphy. They were handed to me by George Roberts, the managing- 
director of Maunsel & Co., a pubhshing firm of which I was then a 
member. Roberts was a very good judge of a book, besides being a fine 
printer; but one, at least, of the stories gave him pause: such is my 
recollection. This was Tvy Day in the Committee Room,’ in which 
Dublin’s grave councillors are depicted in discussing, among other 
matters, the private life of King Edward Vn . . . I took the manuscript 
home, the issue still undecided, and I am ashamed to think of the length 
of time I had it in my possession. A month or two at least. It visited with 
me the house of a fnend near Bray, Victor Lc Fanu, a nephew of the 
novehst, Joseph Sheridan Lc Fanu, the agent for Lord Meath’s estates, 
and in my mind’s eye I can still sec it lying open on the table of his book- 
room, for I had invited his opinion upon it. Lc Fanu, formerly a famous 
rugby international, was a good classical scholar, and in the midst of his 
country pursuits he found time to read a great deal. Kipling, Meredith, 
and Stevenson were his favourite novelists, and I did not expect that he 
would take very kindly to Dubliners. Nor did he; the life described was 
off his beat. But he read the stones carefully, and recognising their 
remarkable quality, took more interest in them than in the usual 
Maunsel publications. 

» For btCT critiasm of DubUnns tcc Noi jo, 52, 82, 85, 87, itS. 
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Apparendy, Joyce learned that I had been given it to read, and on 
my way home, while stopping at Marseilles, I had a letter of complaint 
from him, dated Trieste, and forwarded to me from Dublku In my 
reply I may have asked him whether he would assent to the exclusion of 
‘Ivy Day’ from the collection; but, at all events, whatever it was that I 
said, it furnished him with a pretext for submitting the story in the next 
year, after King Edward’s death, to his successor, George V. Sub- 
sequently, he published an account of his grievance against Maunsel 
and of his appeal to Caesar (which of course was abortive) in a com- 
munication to Arthur Griffith’s Shin Fiin; but I was out of Ireland then, 
and only heard of this long afterwards, when someone told me, or I 
read somewhere, that he had quoted ‘A Mr. Hone writing from 
Marseilles’ in his covering letter to the King. I have never consulted his 
version of the episode, and I must confess that I feel a disincimation to 
do so now, though my memory might be thereby refreshed. . . . 


19. Symons on Dubliners 

1914 


Letter to Joyce (29 June 1914), quoted in Karl Beckson and John 
M. Munro, ‘Letters from Arthur Symons to James Joyce: 1904- 
^932’, James Joyce Quarterly, iv. No. 2 (Winter 1967), 98. 

This letter is in reply to a copy of DublineTS^oyce had sent Symons. 


No, I have not forgotten you. I still have your verses here. I find a great 
deal to like in Dubliners — unequal as the short stories are, but origmal, 
Irish, a kind of French realism, of minute detail, sordid; single sentences 
tell: I like the kind of abrupt style in the book. ‘Counterparts is quite 
fine — grim humour — a sense of Dublin as I saw it — a lund glare over it. 
It gave me a sensation of Fountain Court and the pubs. But the best is 
the last: the end imaginative. . . . 
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20. Unsigned review, Times Literary Supplement 

i8 June 1914, 298 


Dubliners is a collection of short stories, the scene of which is laid in 
Dubhn. Too comprehensive for the theme, the title is nevertheless 
typical of a book which purports, we assume, to describe life as it is and 
yet regards it from one aspect only. The author, Mr, James Joyce, is not 
concerned with all Dubliners, but almost exclusively with those of them 
who would be submerged if the tide of material difficulties were to rise 
a little higher. It is not so much money they lack as the adaptability 
which attains some measure of success by accepting the world as it is. 
It is in so far that they arc failures that his characters interest Mr. Joyce. 
One of them — a capable washerwoman — ^falls an easy prey to a rogue 
in a tramcar and is cozened out of the little present she was taking to her 
family. Another — a trusted cashier~has so ordered a blameless life that 
he drives to drink and suicide the only person in the world with whom 
he was in sympathy. A third — an amiable man of letters — ^learns at the 
moment he feels most drawn to his wife that her heart was given once 
and for all to a boy long dead. 

Dubliners may be recommended to the large class of readers to whom 
the drab makes an appeal, for it is admirably written. Mr. Joyce avoids 
exaggeration. He leaves the conviction that his people are as he des- 
cribes them. Shunning the emphatic, Mr. Joyce is less concerned with 
the episode than with the mood which it suggests. Perhaps for this 
reason he is more successful with his shorter stories. When he writes at 
greater length the issue seems trivial, and the connecting thread becomes 
so tenuous as to be scarcely perceptible. The reader’s difficulty will be 
enhanced if he is ignorant of Dublin customs; if he docs not know, for 
instance, that 'a curate’ is a man who brings strong waters. 
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21. Unsigned review, Athenceum 

20 June 1914, 875 


Mr. George Moore says in his Confessions, if our memory does not 
deceive us, that when he and a certain French writer are dead no more 
‘naturahstic’ novels will be written. Whether this is one of his character- 
istic outbursts of candour as to his and his friend’s abilities, or merely a 
statement to the effect that novelists as a whole have no taste for such 
writing, we need not discuss. But we can frankly say diat Mr. Joyce’s 
work affords a distinct contradiction of the saying. 

The fifteen short stories here given under the collective title of 
Duhliners are nothing if not naturalistic. In some ways, indeed, they are 
unduly so : at least three would have been better buned in oblivion. Life 
has so much that is beautiful, interesting, educative, amusing, that we do 
not readily pardon those who insist upon its more sordid and baser 
aspects. The condemnation is the greater if their skill is of any high 
degree, since in that case they might use it to better purpose. 

Mr. Joyce undoubtedly possesses great skill both of observation and 
of techique. He has humour, as is shown by the sketch of Mrs. Kearney 
and her views on religion, her faith ‘bounded by her kitchen, but if she 
was put to it, she could believe also in the banshee and in the Holy 
Ghost.’ He has also knowledge of the beauty of words, of mental 
landscapes (if we may use such a phrase) : the last page of the final story 
is full evidence thereto. His characterization is exact: speaking with 
reserve as to the conditions of certain sides of the social life of Dublin, 
we should say that it is beyond criticism. All the personages are living 
realities. 


But Mr. Joyce has his own specialized outlook on life — on that life 
in particular; and here we may, perhaps, find the explanation of much 
that displeases and that puzzles us. That outlook is evidently sombre, he 
is struck by certain types, certain scenes, by the dark shadows of a low 
street or the lurid flare of an ignoble tavern, and he reproduces these in 
crude, strong sketches scarcely relieved by the least touch of joy or 
repose. Again, his outlook is self-centred, absorbed in itself rather; he 
ends his sketch abruptly time after time, satisfied with what he has done. 
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brushing aside any intention of explaining what is set down or supple- 
menting what is omitted. 

All the stories are worth reading for the work that is in them, for the 
pictures they present; the best are imdoubtedly the last four, especially 
‘Ivy Day in the Committee Room.’ The last of all, ‘The Dead,’ far 
longer than the rest, and tinged with a softer tone of pathos and sym- 
pathy, leads us to hope that Mr. Joyce may attempt larger and broader 
wor^ in which the necessity of asserting the proportions of life may 
compel him to enlarge his outlook and eliminate such scenes and details 
as can only shock, without in any useful way impressing or elevating, 
the reader. . . . 


22. Gerald Gould on Dubliners 

1914 


New Statesman, iii (27 June 1914), 374-5. 


It is easy to say of Gorky that he is a man of genius. To say the same of 
Mr. James Joyce requires more courage, since his name is little known; 
but a man of genius is precisely what he is. He has an original outlook, 
a spcdal method, a complete reliance on his own powers of delineation 
and presentment. Whether his powers will develop, his scope widen, 
his sympathies deepen, or not — ^whether, in short, his genius is a large 
one or only a little one, I cannot pretend to say. Maturity and self- 
confidence in a first book (and I believe that, in prose, this is Mr. Joyce’s 
first book) contain a threat as well as a promise. They hint at a set mode 
of thought rather than a developing capacity. Certainly the maturity, 
the individual poise and force of these stories are astonishing. The only 
recent work with which they suggest comparison is Hie House with the 
Green Shutters, and even that was very different, for one heard in it the 
undertone of human complaint — ^its horrors were partly by way of 
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expressing a personal uniiappiness; while Mr. Joyce seems to regard this 
objective and dirty and crawling world with the cold detachment of an 
unamiable god. 

He has plenty of humour, but it is always the humour of the fact, 
not of the comment. He dares to let people speak for themselves with 
the awkward meticulousness, the persistent incompetent repetition, of 
actual human intercourse. If you have never realised before how direly 
our daily conversation needs editing, you will reah'se it j&om Mr. Joyce’s 
pages. One very powerful story, called ‘Grace’, consists chiefly of 
lengthy talk so banal, so true to life, that one can scarcely endure it — 
though one can still less leave off reading it. Here is one of the liveliest 
passages: 

[quotes from ‘Grace’] 

You see the method? It is not employed only in conversation. The 
description of mood, of atmosphere, is just as detailed and just as relent- 
less. Horrible sordid realities, of which you are not spared one single 
pang, close in upon you like the four walls of a torture-chamber. It is 
^ done quite calmly, quite dispassionately, quite competently. It never 
bores. You sometimes rather wish it did, as a relief. 

The best thii^s in the book are ‘Araby’, a wonderful magical study 
of boyish afiection and wounded pride, and ‘The Dead’, a long story 
(placed at the end) in which we begin witk a queer old-fashioned dance, 
where the principal anxiety is whether a certain guest will arrive 
screwed, and are led on through aU the queer breathless banalities of 
supper and conversation and leave-taking till we find ourselves back 
"Mth a husband and wife in their hotel bedroom, the husband’s emotion 
stirred, the wife queerly remote and sad, remembering the boy, Michael 
Furey, whom she had loved and who had died because of her. To quote 
the end without the innumerable preparatory touches that prepare for it 
seems unfaur; yet it must be quoted for its mere melancholy beauty: 

[quotes from ‘The Dead’] 

Frankly, we think it is a pity (perhaps we betray a narrow puritanism 
ui so dunking) that a man who can write like this should insist as con- 
standy as Air. Joyce insists upon aspects of life which are ordinarily not 
Mentioned. To do him justice, we do not dunk it is a pose with him: he 
simply includes the ‘unmentionable’ in his persistent regard. 
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23 - Unsigned review, Everyman 

3 July 1914, xc, 380 


Ivir. James Joyce writes with a sense of style that makes his work 
distinctive. Dtibliiters is a collection of short stories dealing with imder- 
currents of Irish character. The author understands the technique of his 
craft to perfection, and uses words as a sculptor uses clay. Every phrase 
is pregnant with suggestion, but the suggestion for the most part is 
unpleasantly and curiously tinged with a pessimism that finds virihty 
and purpose only in the power of evil. ‘A Painful Case,’ one of the 
best-written sketches in the volume, strips life of all hope of consolation 
and leaves the reader faced by a cold, cruel egotism that finds expression 
in perpetual self-exultation. ‘Two Gallants’ reveals the shuddering 
depths of human meanness. The men, villainous of soul and repugnant 
of aspect, trade on the affections of young servant-girls, and die story 
reproduces the hopes of the one who waits the results of the wiles of the 
other. Even for these outcasts some hope might remain. But the author, 
with a ruthless callousness, deddes they shall be doomed and damned. 
The book may be styled the records of an inferno in which ndthcr pity 
nor remorse can enter. Wonderfully wntten, the power of genius is in 
every line, but it is a genius that, blind to the blue of the heavens, seeks 
inspiration in the hell of despair. 
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24 . Unsigned review, Academy 

II July 1914, boocvii, 49 


In the matter of literary expression these sketches — of which the book 
contains fifteen in all — ^are akin to the work of Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham and of Mr. George Moore; there is a clarity of phrasing and a 
restraint such as characterises the work of these two authors, and in 
every sketch atmosphere is so subtly conveyed that, without mention 
of a street or of a jaunting car, we feel Dubhn about us as we read. In 
one, ‘Counterparts,’ is power enough to make us wish for a novel firom 
Mr. Joyce’s pen, and in the earher, schoolboy stories are all the dream- 
ing and mystery of an imaginative boy’s life. The book is morbid, to a 
certain extent, in its tone, but it is of such literary quality that we forgive 
the defect for the sake of the artistic value. The work is not all morbid, 
however, for here and there are flashes of humour, rendered more 
forceful by their settings. Altogether, this is a book to recommend, 
evidently written by a man of broad sympathies and much human 
understanding. . . , 
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25 - Ezra Pound on Duhliners 

1914 


‘“Dubliners” and Mr. James Joyce,’ Egoist, i, No. 14 (15 July 
1914), 267. Also appeared in Pound’s Pavauttcs and Divisions 
(1918), pp. 156-do, and in The Literary Essays of Ezra Pound 
(1954), ed. T. S. Eliot, pp. 399-401. For an account of Pound’s 
assistance to Joyce, see Introduction, pp. 4, 8-10. 


Freedom from sloppiness is so rare in contemporary English prose that 
one might well say simply, ‘Mr. Joyce’s book of short stories is prose 
free from sloppiness,’ and leave the inteUigent reader ready to nm from 
his study, immediately to spend three and sixpence on the volume. 

Unfortunately one’s credit as a critic is insufficient to produce this 
result. 

The readers of The Egoist, having had Mr. Joyce under their eyes for 
some months, will scarcely need to have his quahties pointed out to 
them. Both they and the paper have been very fortunate in his collabora- 
tion, 

Mr. Joyce writes a clear hard prose. He deals with subjective things, 
but he presents them with such clarity of outline that he might be deal- 
ing with locomotives or with builders’ specifications. For that reason 
one can read Mr. Joyce without feeling that one is conferring a favour. 
I must put this thing my own way. I know about 168 authors. About 
once a year I read something contemporary without feeling that I am 
softening the path for poor Jones or poor Fulano de Tal. 

I can lay down a good piece of French writing and pick up a piece of 
wnting by Mr. Joyce wiffiout feeling as if my head were being stuffed 
through a cushion. There are still impressionists about and I dare say 
they claim Mr. Joyce. I admire impressiomst writers. English prose 
wnters who haven’t got as far as impressionism (that is to say, 95 per 
cent, of English writers of prose and verse) are a bore. . . . 

Mr. Joyce s merit, I will not say his chief merit but his most engaging 
merit, is that he carefully avoids telling you a lot that you don’t want to 
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know. He presents his people swiftly and vividly, he does not senthnent- 
alise over them, he does not weave convolutions. He is a realist. He 
does not believe ‘life’ would be all right if we stopped vivisection or if 
we instituted a new sort of ‘economics.’ He gives the thing as it is. He is 
not bound by the tiresome convention that any part of life, to be inter- 
esting, must be shaped into the conventional form of a ‘story.’ Since 
De Maupassant we have had so man y people trying to write ‘stories’ 
and so few people presenting life. Life for the most part does not happen 
in neat httle diagrams and nothing is more tiresome than the continual 
pretence that it does. 

Mr. Joyce’s ‘Araby,’ for instance, is much better than a ‘story,’ it is a 
vivid writing. 

It is surprising that Mr. Joyce is Irish, One is so tired of the Irish or 
‘Celtic’ imagination (or ‘phantasy’ as I think they now call it) floppmg 
about. Mr. Joyce does not flop about. He defines. He is not an institu- 
tion for the promotion of Irish peasant industries. He accepts an inter- 
national standard of prose writing and flves up to it. 

He gives us Dublin as it presumably is. He does not descend to farce. 
He does not rely upon Dickensian caricatmre. He gives us things as they 
are, not only for Dublin, but for every dty. Erase the local names and 
a few specifically local allusions, and a few historic events of the past, 
and substitute a few difierent local names, allusions and events, and 
these stories could be retold of any town. 

That is to say, the author is quite capable of dealing with things 
about him, and dealing directly, yet these details do not engross him, 
he is capable of getting at the universal element beneath them. 

The main situations of ‘Madame Bovary’ or of ‘Dona Perfecta do 
not depend on local colour or upon local detail, that is their strength. 
Good writing, good presentation can be spe cifi cally local, but it must 
not depend on locality. Mr. Joyce does not present ‘types but individuals. 

I mean he deals with common emotions which run through all races. 
He does not bank on ‘Irish character.’ Roughly speaking, Irish Hterature 
has gone through three phases in our time, the shamrock period, the 
dove-grey period, and the Kiltartan period. I think there is a new phase 
in the wor^ of Mr. Joyce. He writes as a contemporary of continental 
Writers. I do not mean that he writes as a faddist, mad for the last note, 
he does not imitate Strindberg, for instance, or Bang. He is not plough- 
Mg the imderworld for horror. He is not presenting a macabre sub- 
jectivity. He is classic in that he deals with normal t hin gs and with 
normal people. A committee room. Little Chandler, a nonentity, a 
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boarding house full of clerks — these are his subjects and he treats them 
all in such a manner that they are worthy subjects of art. 

Francis Jammes, Charles Vildrac and D. H. Lawrence have written 
short narratives in verse, trying, it would seena, to present situations as 
clearly as prose writers have done, yet more briefly. Mr. Joyce is en- 
gaged in a similar condensation. He has kept to prose not needing the 
privilege supposedly accorded to verse to justify his method. 

I think that he excels most of the impressionist writers because of his 
more rigorous selection, because of his exclusion of all unnecessary 
detail. 

There is a very dear demarcation between unnecessary detail and 
irrdevant detail. An impressionist firiend of mine talks to me a good deal 
about ‘preparing efiects,* and on that score he justifies much unnecessary 
detail, which is not ‘irrelevant,* but which ends by being wearisome 
and by putting one out of conceit vdth his narrative. 

Mr. Joyce’s more rigorous selection of the presented detail marks 
him, I think, as belonging to my own generation, that is, to the ‘nine- 
teen-tens,’ not to the decade between ‘the ’nineties’ and today. 

At any rate these stories and the novel now appearing in serial form 
arc such as to win for Mr. Joyce a very definite place among English 
contemporary prose vraters, not merely a place in the ‘Novek of the 
Week’ column, and our writers of good clear prose are so few that we 
cannot afford to confuse or to overlook them. 


26. Unsigned review, Irish Book Lover 

November 1914, vi, No. 4, 60-61 


Dublin, like other large dries, shdtcrs many peculiar types of men and 
women, good, bad and indifferent; in fact some, whose knowledge of 
it is extensive and peculiar, would say more than its fair share. Of some 
of these Mr. Joyce here gives us pen portraits of great power, and 
although one naturally shrinks from sudi characten as arc depicted in 
‘An Encounter’ or ‘Two Gallants,’ and finds their descriptions not quite 
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suited ‘virginibus puerisque,’ one cannot deny the existence of their 
prototypes, whilst wishing that the author had directed his undoubted 
talents in other and pleasanter directions. . . . 


27. A French view of Dubliners 

1926 


Edmond Jaloux, ‘I’Esprit des livres’, Les Notwelles litthaires 
(29 May 1926), n.p. 

An extract from a review of the French translation of Duhlitiers, 
Le. Gens de Dublin, by Y. Fernandez, H. du Pasquier, J.-P. 
Raynaud, See the Introduction, pp. 8,18,20, for Joyce’s popularity 
with the French; and see Adrienne Monnier’s article, No, 211. 


• . . One of the most recent foreigners adopted by us — and, this time, 
an Irishman — is Mr. James Joyce whose revelation we owe to M, 
Valery Larbaud, and whose first novel. Portrait of an Artist as a Young 
Mflij, appeared two years ago. . . . "While waiting for a translation . . . 
of the enormous Ulysses, here are his short stories, Dubliners, publiAed 
in London in June 1914 after many difSculties. Reading them, it is 
astonishing that they could have shocked or scandalized anyone. There 
are more liberties in Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, in Wycherly or 
in Farquhar or Smollet. Are the English no longer reading them 
therefore? 

It is difficult to speak of Dubliners because these are realistic 
stories, and if one Tnaint-ainc appearances, one would risk not being able 
to speak about them in a way other than by title alone. Mr. James 
Joyce, however, like Tchekov or Katherine Mansfield— has something 
which makes him very different from Maupassant, Flaubert or Huys- 
tnans. But in what exactly does this something consist? 

It consists, I believe, in the total absence of ulterior motive. There is 
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in the French mind something fundamentally judicial, fundamentally 
mathematical, fundamentally didactic. To make a judgment, to demon- 
strate, to instruct — these are for us the very consequences of thinking. 
However detached from all moral end Flauhert, Maupassant or Huys- 
mans may seem, they do not escape this law. . . . Now take any work 
of Mr. James Joyce, ‘An Encounter’, ‘Two Gallants’, and try to disen- 
tangle die author’s intention. . . . 

[discusses the lack of certitude in these two stories] 

‘A Htde piece of gold shines in the palm.’ Imagine with what hidden 
indignation, what sarcasm Maupassant or Huysmans would have told 
this story . . . There is none of this in the narration of James Joyce, and 
this is not his indifference; it is the minute and pure application of a 
botanist or of an entymologist, the seriousness of an Irish Fabre, 
dedicated to unfortunate human beedes, obstinate not even comical. I 
think that if anyone has been able to influence Mr. Joyce, the excellent 
humanist, it is less likely the French or Russian realists as the Roman 
historians. There is in him like a far-off echo of the Suetonius accent, 
this metallic impassivity with which the terrible annalist of the Caesars 
recounts the insanity ofCahgula or the systematized luxury of Nero. . . . 

One must be a great artist to treat events so simply and to render 
them nevertheless attractive. These short stories would not even make 
anecdotes; they become true slices of social cells, the scissor operated by 
Mr. James Joyce on the events and the people so adroitly that each of 
these stories takes an extraordinary significance from this technique. . . . 

. . . These uncertain stories of a gray color have in reality such an 
interior energy that they impose themselves definitely upon us. And 
this secret energy contrasts so much more with the apparent imper- 
meability of Mr. James Joyce — ^impermeability in some scientific way 
and which has the implacable character of a cinematographic apparatus 
or of a microphone recording reality. 

"When the great fragments of Ulysses are published . . . we will be 
able to sec the road covered by Mr. James Joyce from Dubliners to his 
extraordinary encyclopedic epic of an individual; but it is obvious that 
Dubliners was already a solid platform for advancing toward this 
conception- Dubliners, if one considers Ulysses, is like a store of acces- 
sories where the author first tried to use the human and social resources 
of which he disposed before reuniting them in a new synthesis. It is an 
essential work for the literary historian, but it is a curious work, 
attractive and charmingly enigmatic for readers. 
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28. Review of the French translation 

1926 


Jacques Chenevi^e, *I-es Livres, Traduction , Biblioth^que 
universelle et Revue de Getibve, ii (August 1926), 267-8. 

A review of the French translation Dubliners. 


Mr. James Joyce is still a rather enigmatic writer for the French public. 
We have already had the translation of his Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, but we are awaiting tie enormous and unusual Ulysses. 
The reading ofD«l)///icrs is an excellent initiation- . . .They [the stories] 
are preceded by a clear and substantial preface written by Valery 
Larbaud. He heralds again a great foreign mind, with a devotion and 
an ardor which is very rare today in a writer of his importance. What 
is most striking in these Irish stories is the particular quahty of their 
realism, almost of their nationalism- Domestic situations, boys playing 
hookey from school, humble piano teachers, employees, cafr politicians, 
bourgeois lovers, and even pimps — the subjects, the characters recall 
those of Maupassant or of the descendants of the group of Medan- But 
a French novelist — a logician and always, in spite of himself, a moralist 
even when he considers himself unimpressionable — would begin an 
end the narrative precisely at the point when even tie mysterious wo 
be explicit. Joyce, however, only conducts the reader wi& a "W 
hand from which, however, one does not escape. He rarely mfonns m 
and does not conclude. It is a moment of daily life, such as it is. e 
leaves the movements of the acts and the lines of a decor floating, e 
seems to record from without what is happening; but he mggests all 
the complexities of the interior being as so much more poignant 
ihey remain uncertain, as in our human truth itself. Sometimes og 
boiers us, accustomed as we are to life, translated literally an ap- 
pearing logical. How dare art guide us so little and yet rei^ master 
of us ! Even in a brief story, the visages, the first aspects o a situatton, 
the rapports of being to being only emerge progressively, ^eq f ^ 
first from the unknown, like parts of images on a cliche p unge mt 
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the ‘rcvealcr.’ . . . Such a discretion in the wording of the necessary 
detail obhges us not to read this book with a neghgent eye, a book 
which imposes itself upon us through its mysterious pervasion, the 
efiacement even of its means, and its stifled accent . . .Joyce, so precise 
in such detail, expresses himself primarily through allusion. This is a 
book of an interview, of the unavowed ; he treats — and with a hallucina- 
ting truth — only secrets: lusts, despairs, secret or even aborted im- 
pulses. And one think s of the comment of Copperficld: ‘very often 
things which do not happen to us have over us, in reahty, as much 
effect as those which arc accomplished.’ 


29. Another French view of Dubliners 

1926 


Andre Billy, f Oeuvre (Pans) (5 October 1926), n.p. 


The Irish writer James Joyce . . . began in 1907 with a collection of 
verse. Chamber Music, and then produced nothing imtil 1914 when he 
pubhshed a collection of short stories entitled Diihliners. It is this col- 
lection that now appears, with an explanatory preface by Mr. Valery 
Larbaud. If they were not the work of the author of Ulysses — but in 
fact, when will we read in French this book considered ingenious — 
these short stories would have nothing to recommend them to our 
attention, and I find Mr. Larbaud inaccurate in taking such trouble to 
make us believe that these short stories arc naturalistic without tlidr 
being so. There was no dishonor in a young Irish writer of the beginning 
of this century in undergoing the influence of our realistic story-tellers 
of the preceding century, and all the naturalism of Dubliners would not 
have prevented Ulysses from being a masterpiece, if indeed it is one. 
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30 . Review of the French translation 

1926 


Georges Bourguet, Les Cahiers dti Sud (6 November 1926), 

313-15* 

A review of tbe French translation of Dtiblitters (^Geiis de Dubliti). 


[a brief historical note on Dubliners] This [the publication of Ulysses] 
was a beautiful uproar. The Anglo-Saxons are modest and Joyce calls a 
cat a cat, which is very indecent. The author had committed the fault 
of not hiding the weaknesses of his hero and the necessities that nature 
imposes on his hody. . . This does not lack in die comical: for to read 
some exciting passages the chaste islanders would only have had to 
cross the channel; and every sailor of any culmre, reaching a French 
portbought the work. _ ^ , 

But if Joyce is without modesty, he does not leave a juicy tarte m^e 
mouth of his readers, like Rabelais. His boldness is pleasant, it h st 
of aU that of an intellectual. Joyce speculates with his mind, tireless y. 

This cerebral vision is found in particular in Dedalus (the Fren 
translation of A Portrait of the Artist) where the auAor acc^ulated 
intimate details almost, it seems, without transposition. This way o 
writing does not at all imply a lack of imagination in Joyce. _ f 

rather the sign of a great timidity, of a great prudence in me artistic 
creation, and of an absolute moral freedom. . • Thus we do not ^ 
any annoyance, any lassitude with Dubliners. However in most o e 
stories nothing happens; these are ‘slices of life as has been ^ ore. 
Only the people who live imder our eyes live in us also, are no 
longer eyes from outside, but rather understanding. Certainly «e 
figures are called Hyner, Doran, Conray, Joe, or Aunt Kate, U^a, 
Tolly, and they belong to these persons. They enter us so an we 
become accustomed to seeing them so exactly that soon diey seem to go 
out of our conscience. This means of occupying us indicates a grea 
power in the author. . , .1 

There is in Joyce, furthermore, an entirely mysterious SI e, g y 
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intriguing. You sense that he possesses you through magical means and 
imagine his long hands with red hair which look at you frightfully, as 
though rising up on the pages, from their ten eyes which are ten ends of 
fingers. 

Joyce, however, uses the simplest vocabulary. If he does not fear 
slang, he doesn’t abuse it. In sum he makes people talk as they ought to 
talk in Ireland when they are not nobility. And Ireland bursts forth 
enturely alive. 

The three short stories of the collection which I prefer arc ; ‘ A Painful 
Case,’ ‘The Boardmg House,’ ‘The Dead.’ In the first two narratives, 
curious rapports arc grasped between mediterranean and Irish manners. 
‘The Dead’ carries the writer on his true way. A solid narrative, a httlc 
long (which only seems long on the first reading), and then a phantom 
who eats life; all subsides, there is no longer anything but a "warm 
cinder. But Gabriel drenches this cinder widi tears and in the patience 
of his love reconstructs the idol with this strange material. 

There is a mystical and esoteric sense through which Joyce attains 
grandeur. The sense of the symbol within the symbol, simply because 
Mr. Bloom secs today what is like yesterday. Thus this writer resembles 
perhaps no other. The density of his thought and the purity of the means 
employed give his written work an extensiveness which greatly extends 
the brutal pleasure of the reading. 
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31 . A later opinion of Dubliners 

1930 


J. C. ‘Experimentalists’^ Post (4 March 1930), n.p. 


Lately I have been reading again those sketches and short stories of 
James Joyce’s, gathered together under the title Dubliners — ^brave, 
relentless, sympathetic studies of life in the Irish capital in the years 
before the war that the author of Ulysses produced somewhere about 
1913, and that placed him (at least, in the eyes of the discerning) in the 
foremost r ank of realist short story writers. Altogether, it has been a 
somewhat disconcerting experience — disconcerting to reflect that 
Dubliners and Portrait of the ^ist as a Young Man (to say nothing of 
Ulysses and the monumental work now under way) came both &om 
the same hand. Even the circumstance that James Joyce is no ordinray 
author does not adequately explain it. At die time that Dubliners was 
written Joyce was at the beginning of his career. He conformed then to 
convention — at least, as far as was possible for a man of his pecuhar 
genius. 

He wrote short stories, as later Katherine Mansfield and Stacey 
Aumonier were to write short stories, reahst, analytical studies of every- 
day people in everyday surroundings — ^in his case, Dublin the Dublin 
of the suburbs and the bars, the boarding-houses and the music-halls, 
the alleys and the courts and the river. To them he brought a dcscrip^e 
power, a psychological insight, a sense of character, a wealth of beautiful 
phrasing. Dubliners, indeed, seemed both a portent and an event z 
portent of greater things still to come, an event in the annal s of Anglo- 
Irish hterature unequalled since George Moore produced The Untilled 
Field to help along the prose part of the Literary Renaissance. We 
waited then as confident of Joyce as we used to be of Gilbert Carman or 
Compton Mackenzie, and— the Joyce of Dubliners began and ended 
with a single volume. Later came Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
bearing hardly a touch of the hand that wrote ‘The Boarding House’ 
and ‘The Sisters,’ ‘Eveline,’ and ‘Araby.’ There followed Ulysses — ^with 
the suspicion that Joyce was lost to the short story hardened to a 
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certainty. And now he is at work upon a ‘new prose,’ a ‘new language 
for a theme that ignores both space and time.’ In the cause of literary 
experiment the short story loses one of its masters; literature in its 
stead gains — ^what? 

In Joyce’s case, two of the strangest works that have ever fallen from 
the pen of man; but I doubt seriously whether literature altogether is 
the richer for the experiment. Most of us would readily jettison Ulysses 
and the Portrait for another volume like Dubliners, even though the 
stories had a Parisian settmg — as they probably would have now. . . . 


32. Review of the German translation 

1934 


Alois Brandi, ‘James Joyce, Dubliners', Arcliivjur das Studium der 
Neueren Spraclten, clxv (1934), 145. 

A review of the German translation of Dubliners. 


This small volume includes fifteen sketches of a peculiar type. You 
cannot call them novellen because they arc lacking in plot and also in 
depth of character. Mood pictures of human individuals would per- 
haps be a much better description, but even for that they contain too 
many broad biographical elements. Rather than attempt to explain 
them through definitions, one could express what they arc by a few 
examples. There is, for example, right at the beginning, a clergyman, 
naturally an Irishman, who as an old celibate is half-dignified and still 
even more worthy of sympathy, with his large yellow teeth which he 
uninhibitcdly shows when he smiles. He wanders quite a bit into 
nonsense; it is completely logical that he docs not really die but simply 
falls asleep. Then there is Evclmc, who docs not get along well with her 
father; she has found a fianede whom she wishes to seduce away to 
Buenos Aires and marry. The lovely lady would entice him but the 
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love for her &axic6e is really not there and so it disappears as soon as the 
ship departs, simply not there to be found. There are the two loose 
young fellows who in the title are called ‘Two Gallants’. The one always 
goes in for hght adventure, as always with caution against being 
forced into marriage and propagating children, while the other thinks 
a reasonable home would be much better. That is everything. The 
streets and the environment of Dublin, Irish customs and also Irish 
slang usages, and we soon become well enough acquainted with them. 
What is obvious is, however, the absolute absence of seriousness which 
hides behind these forms and in the long rtin it also has a tudng efiEect. 
It shows, nevertheless, that without seriousness there really can be no 
genuine humor. 
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OPINIONS 

1915-16 


33. Pound to H. L. Mencken 

1915 

Letter to H. L. Mencken (18 February 1915) in Tlic Letters of 
Ezra Pound (1950), cd. D. D. Paige, p. 51. 


. . . The prose writer I am really interested in is James Joyce. He is in 
Austria; thcrcforcican’twritetohimbutyoumight, , . .His Dubliners, 
a book of short stories, has succeeded since I first wrote to him. The 
Egoist is using a long novel of his [Portrait of the Artist] as a serial. It’s 
damn well written. 


34. Pound to Mencken 

1915 


Letter to H. L. Mencken (17 March 1915), in The Letters of Ezra 
Pound (1950), cd. D. D. Paige, p. 56. 


. . . Joyce is evidently beginning to be ‘the common man’ (com- 
mercially even), for H. G. Wells’ agent wrote in to say that H. G. had 
put him on to Joyce, and that he wanted to handle his stuff. 
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35- W. B. Yeats to Edmund Gosse 

1915 


Letter to Edmund Gosse (24 July 1915), in The Letters of W. B. 
Yeats (1955), ed. Allan Wade, p. 597. The relations between 
Joyce and Yeats are the subject of a chapter, ‘The Hawklike 
Man’, in Richard Ellmann , EntinetU Domain (1967), pp. 29-56. 


I enclose letters and statement about James Joyce of whose need I told 
you ... I believe him to be a man of genius ... He has written 
Dubliners a book of satiric stories of great subtlety, a httle like Russian 
work, and Chamber Music a book of verse, a httle of it very beautiful 
and all of it very perfect technically. . . . 


36. W. B. Yeats on Joyce 

1915 


Letter to the Secretary of the Royal Literary Fund (29 July 
1915), in The Letters of W. B. Yeats, (1955), ed. Allan Wade, 
pp. 598-9. 


. . , I think that Mr. Joyce has a most beautiful gift. There is a poem on 
the last page of his Chamber Music [‘I hear an army charging’] which will, 
I beheve, Uve. It is a technical and emotional masterpiece. I think that 
his book of short stories Dubliners has the promise of a great novelist 
and a great novehst of a new kind. There is not enough foreground, it 
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is all atmosphere perhaps, but I look upon that as a sign of an original 
study of life. I have read in a paper called Tite Egoist certain chapters of 
a new novel, a disguised autobiography [Tlic Portrait of the Artist], which 
mcreases my conviction that he is the most remarkable new talent in 
Ireland to-day. 


37. George Moore on Joyce 

1916 


Letter to Edward Marsh (3 August 1916), quoted in Ellmann, 
James Joyce, p. 418, and in Joyce, Letters, Volume n, ed. Richard 
Ellmann, p. 380. 

Edward Marsh, as secretary to Prime Minister Asquith, was 
seeking Moore’s opinion about Joyce in order to secure Joyce a 
Civil List grant. 


. . . The only book of Joyce’s that I have read is a collection of stories 
called Dtthliuers, some of them are trivial and disagreeable, but all are 
written by a clever man, and the book contains one story, the longest 
story in the book and the last story which seemed to me perfection 
whilst I read it ! I regretted that I was not the author of it [‘The Dead’]. 
But this story, which I am sure you would appreciate as much as I did, 
docs not prove that Joyce will go on writing and will end by writing 
something hke a masterpiece. A talent, musical Htcrary, or pictorial, is 
a pale fluttering thing that a breath will extinguish ... Of the novel I 
know nothing. . , . 
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A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
AS A YOUNG MAN 

December igi 6 ^ 


38. Reader’s report on A Portrait of the Artist 

Edward Garnett, a reader’s report for Duckworth & Company, 
publishers, quoted in a letter from Jonathan Cape to James B. 
Pinker, in Richard Ellmann, James Joyce (ipsp), pp. 416-17, and in 
Ellmann, ed.. Letters, Volume II, pp. 371-2. 

James B. Pinker was Joyce’s Hterary agent at this time; Duckworth 
were considering publishing A Portrait of the Artist. 


James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man wants going through 
carefully from start to finish. There are many ‘longueurs’. Passages 
which, though the publisher’s reader may find them entertaining, will 
be tedious to the ordinary man among the reading pubHc. The public 
will call the book, as it stands at present, realistic, imprepossessing, 
unattractive. We call it ably written. The pictme is ‘ctuious,’ it arouses 
interest and attention. But the author must revise it and let us see it 
again. It is too discursive, formless, imrestrained, and ugly things, ugly 
words, are too prominent; indeed at times they seem to be shoved in 
one’s face, on purpose, imnecessarily. The point of view will be voted 
‘a little sordid.’ The picture of life is good; the period well brought to 
the reader’s eye, and the types and characters are well drawn, but it is 
too ‘unconventional.’ This would stand against it in normal times. At 
the present time, though the old conventions are in the background, 
we can only see a chance for it if it is pulled into shape and made more 
definite. 

In the earlier portion of the MS. as submitted to us, a good deal of 
pr uning can be done. Unless the author will use restraint and pro- 
portion he will not gain readers. His pen and his thoughts seem to have 
run away with him sometimes. 

1 For later criticism of^ Portrait sec Nos. 8i, 82, 85, 87, 118, 139, 358. 
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And at the end of the book there is a complete falling to bits; the 
pieces of writing and the thoughts are all in pieces and they fall like 
damp, ineffective rockets. 

The author shows us he has art, strength and originahty, but this MS. 
wants time and trouble spent on it, to make it a more finished piece of 
work, to shape it more carefully as the product of the craftsmanship, 
mind and imagination of an artist. 


39. Potmei on A Portrait 

1917 


‘At last the Novel Appears’, Egoist, iv, No. 2 (February 1917), 
21-22. See the Introduction, p. 9, for a discussion of Pound’s part 
in the publishing of A Portrait. 


It is unlikely that I shall say anything new about Mr. Joyce’s novel, A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. I have already stated that is it a book 
worth reading and that it is written in good prose. In using these terms 
I do not employ the looseness of the half-crown reviewer. 

I am very glad that it is now possible for a few hundred people to 
read Mr. Joyce comfortably from a bound book, instead of from a 
much-handled file of Egoists or firom a slippery bundle of type-script. 
After much difficulty The Egoist itself turns publisher and produces A 
Portrait of the Artist as a volume, for the hatred of ordinary English 
publishers for good prose is, like the hatred of the Quarterly Review for 
good poetry, deep-rooted, traditional. 

. . . Members of the ‘Fly-Fishers’ and ‘Royal Automobile’ clubs, 
and of the ‘Isthmian,’ may not read him [William Savage Landor]. 
They will not read Mr. Joyce. E pur si niuovc. Despite the printers and 
publishers the British Government has recognized Mr. Joyce’s literary 
merit. That is a definite gain for the party of intelligence. A number of 
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qualified judges have acquiesced ia my statement of two years ago, that 
Mr. Joyce was an excellent and important writer of prose. 

The last few years have seen the gradual shaping of a party of 
intelligence, a party not boimd by any central doctrine or theory. We 
cannot accurately define new writers by applying to them tag-names 
from old authors, but as there is no adequate means of conveying the 
general impression of their characteristics one may at times employ such 
terminology, carefully stating that the terms are nothing more than 
approximation. 

With that qualification, I would say that James Joyce produces the 
nearest thing to Flaubertian prose that we have now in English, just as 
Wyndham Lewis has written a novel which is more like, and more fitly 
compared vsdth, Dostoievsky than is the work of any of bis contempor- 
aries. In like manner Mr. T. S. Eliot comes nearer to filling the place of 
Jules La Forgue in our generation. . . . 

My own income was considerably docked because I dared to say 
that Gaudier-Br2eska was a good sculptor and that Wyndham Lewis 
was a great master of design. It has, however, reached an almost irre- 
ducible minimum, and I am, perhaps, fairly safe in reasserting Joyce’s 
ability as a writer. It wiU cost me no more than a few violent attacks 
from several sheltered, and therefore courageous, anonymities. When 
you tell the Irish that they are slow in recognizing their own men of 
genius they reply with street riots and politics. 

Now, despite the jobbing of bigots and of their sectarian publishing 
houses, and despite the ‘Fly-Fishers’ and the types which they represent 
and despite the unwillingness of the print packers (a word derived firom 
pork-packers) and the initial objections of the Dubhn publishers and 
the later unwillingness of the English publishers, Mr. Joyce’s novel 
appears in book form, and intelligent readers gathering few by few will 
read it, and it will remain a permanent part of English hterature written 
by an Irishman in Trieste and first published in New York City. I 
doubt if a comparison of Mr. Joyce to other English writers or Irish 
writers would much help to define him. One can only say that he is 
rather unlike them. The Portrait is very difierent from I’Edtication 
Sentimmtale, but it would be easier to compare it with that novel of 
Flaubert’s than with anything else. Flaubert pointed out that if France 
had studied his work they might have been saved a good deal in 1870. 
If more people had read The Portrait and certain stories in Mr. Joyce’s 
Dubliners there might have been less recent trouble in Ireland. A clear 
diagnosis is never without its value. 
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Apart from Mr. Joyce’s realism — the school life, the life in the 
University, the family dinner with the discussion of Parnell depicted in 
his novel — apart firom, or of a piece with, all this is the style, the actual 
wntmg: hard, clear-cut, with no waste of words, no bundhng up of 
useless phrases, no filling in with pages of slosfiTy 

It is very important that there should be clear, vmexaggerated, 
realistic hterature. It is very important that there should be good prose. 
The hell of contemporary Europe is caused by the lack of representative 
government in Germany, and by the non-existence of decent prose in 
fhe German language. Clear thought and sanity depend on clear prose. 
They cannot live apart. The former produces the latter. The latter 
conserves and transmits the former. 

The mush of the German sentence, the straddling of the verb out to 
the end, are just as much a part of the befoozlement of Kultur and the 
consequent hell, as was the rhetoric of later Rome the seed and the 
symptom of the Roman Empire’s decadence and extinction. A nation 
that cannot write clearly cannot be trusted to govern, nor yet to think. 

Germany has had two decent prose-writers, Frederick the Great and 
Heine — the one taught by Voltaire, and the other saturated with 
French and with Paris. Only a nation accustomed to mu2zy writing 
could have been led by the nose and bamboozled as the Germans have 
been by their controllers. 

The terror of clarity is not confined to any one people. The ob- 
structionist and the provincial arc everywhere, and in them alone is the 
permanent danger to civilization. Clear, hard prose is the safeguard and 
should be valued as such. The mind accustomed to it will not be cheated 
or stampeded by national phrases and public emotionalities. 

These facts arc true, even for the detesters of literature. For those who 
love good writing there is no need of argument. In the present instance 
it is enough to say to those who will beheve one that Mr. Joyce’s book 
is now procurable. 
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40. Unsigned review, Everyman 

23 February 1917, 398 


This review was titled ‘A Study in Garbage’. 


Ivir. James Joyce is an Irish edition of Mr. Caradoc Evans. These 
writers, that is to say, have made it their business in life to portray the 
least estimable features of their respective countrymen, Irish or WelsL 
Mr. Joyce’s new book,* A Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man is an 
astonishingly powerful and extraordinary duty study of the upbringing 
of a young man by Jesuits, which ends — so far as we have been at all 
able to unravel the me aning of the impressionist ending — ^with his 
insanity. The description of hfe in a Jesuit school, and later in a Dublin^ 
college, strikes one as being absolutely true to hfe — but what a life!^-’ 
Parts of the book are perhaps a little too allusive to be readily imderstood 
by the English reader. Onpp. 265-6, there is an account of what happened 
at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, when The Countess Cathleen, by Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, was put on, but the feet is darkly hidden. Mr. Joyce is a 
clever novelist, but we feel he would be really at his best in a treatise on 
drains. . . . 
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41 . H. G. Wells, review, Nation 

1917 


‘James Joyce’, Nation, xx (24 February 1917), 710, 712. The 
same review appeared in New Republic, x (10 ]March 1917), 158- 
60; m the New Republic A}tthologY (1936), cd. GroflF Conklin, 
pp. 45-48; in Novelists ou Novelists (1962), cd. Louis Kronen- 
berger, and in the Neiv Republic, exxi (1954), 91-2. 

The review begins with a comment on the state of literature dur- 
ing 1916 and on the ‘great amount of fresh and experimental 
writing’. 


. . . Even more considerable is ^ Poitrflh of the Artist as a Young Man, 
by James Joyce.{ It is a book to buy and read and lock up, but it is 
not a book to miss. Its claim to be literature is as good as the claim of 
the last book of Gulliver’s Travels. ^ 

It is no good trying to minimize a characteristic that seems to be 
deliberately obtruded. Like Svrift and another living Irish writer, Mr. 
Joyce has a cloacal obsession. He would bring back into the general 
picture of life aspects which modem drainage and modem decorum 
have taken out of ordinary intercourse and conversation. Coarse, un- 
famihar words arc scattered about the book unpleasantly, and it may 
seem to many, needlessly. If the reader is squeamish upon these matters, 
then there is nothing for it but to shun this book, but if he will pick his 
way, as one has to do at times on the outskirts of some picturesque 
Italian village with a view and a church and all sorts of things of that 
sort to tempt one, then it is quite worth while. And even upon this 
unsavory aspect of Swift and himself, Mr. Joyce is suddenly Ulumin- 
atmg. He tells at several points how bis hero Stephen is swayed and 
shocked and disgusted by harsh and loud sounds, and how he is stirred to 
intense emotion by music and the rhythms of beautiful words. But no 
sort of smell offends him like that. He finds olfactory sensations interest- 
ing or aesthetically displeasing, but they do not make him sick or 
excited as sounds do. This is a quite understandable turn over from the 
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more normal state of affairs. Long ago I remember pointing out in a 
review the difference in the sensory basis of the stories of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Sir J. M. Barrie; the former visualized and saw his story 
primarily as picture, the latter mainly heard it. We shall do Mr. Joyce 
an injustice if we attribute a normal sensory basis to him and then 
accuse him of deliberate offense. 

But that is by the way. The value of Mr, Joyce’s book has little to do 
with its incidental insanitary condition;.J/ike some of the best novels 
in the world it is the story of an education; it is by far the most living 
and convincing picture that exists of an Irish Catholic upbringing. It is a 
mosaic of jagged fragments that does altogether render with extreme 
completeness the growth of a rather secretive, imaginative, boy in 
Dublin. The technique is startling, but on the whole it succeeds/ Like so 
many Irish writers from Sterne to Shaw. Mr. Joyce is a bold experi- 
mentalist with paragraph and pimctuation. He breaks away from scene 
to scene "without a hint of the change of time and place; at the end he 
passes suddenly from the third person to the first; he uses no inverted 
commas to mark off his speeches. The first trick I found sometimes tire- 
some here and there, but then my ovm disposition, perhaps acquired at 
the blackboard, is to mark off and underline rather fussily, and I do not 
know whether I was so much put off the thing myself as anxious, which 
after all is not my business, about its effect on those othen; the second 
trick, I will admit, seems entirely justified in this particular instance by 
its success; the third reduces Mr. Joyce to a free use of dashes. One 
conversation in this book is a superb success, the one in which Mr. 
Dedalus carves the Christinas turkey; I write with all due dehberation 
that Sterne himself could not have done it better; but most of the talk 
flickers blindingly with these dashes, one has the same "wincing feeling 
of being flicked at that one used to have in the early cinema sho"ws. I 
think Mr. Joyce has failed to discredit the inverted comma. 

(^he interest of the book depends entirely upon its quintessential and 
unfailing reality. jDne believes in Stephen Dedalus as one believes in few 
characters in fiction. And the peculiar lie of the interest for the intelligent 
reader is the convincing revelation it makes of the limitations of a great 
mass of Irishqien. Mr. Joyce tells us unsparingly of the adolescence of 
this youngster under conditions that have passed almost altogether out 
of English life. There is an immense shyness, a profound secrecy, about 
matters of sex, "with its inevitable accompaniment of nightmare revela- 
tions and furtive scnbblmgs in unpleasant places, and there is a living 
belief in a real hell. The description of Stephen listening "without a doubt 
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to two fiery sermons on that tremendous theme, his agonies of fear, not 
disgust at dirtiness such as imorthodox children feel but just fear, his 
terror-inspired confession of his sins of impurity to a strange priest in a 
distant part of the dty, is like nothing in any boy’s experience who has 
been trained tmder modem conditio^Compare its stuffy horror with 
Conrad’s account of how under analogous circumstances Lord Jim 
wept. And a second thing of immense significance is the fact that every- 
one in this Dublin story, every human being, accepts as a matter of 
course, as a thing m nature like the sky and the sea, that the Enghsh arc 
to be hated. There is no discrimination in that hatred, there is no gleam 
of recognition that a considerable number of Englishmen have dis- 
played a very earnest disposition to put matters right with Ireland, there 
is an ahoslute absence of any idea of a discussed settlement, any notion 
of helping the slow-witted Englishman in his three-cornered puzzle 
between North and South. It is just hate, a cant cultivated to the pitch 
of monomania, an ungenerous violent direction of the mind. That is 
the political atmosphere in which Stephen Dedalus grows up, and in 
which his essentially responsive mind onents itself. I am afiraid it is only 
too true an account of the atmosphere in which a number of brilliant 
young Irishmen have grown up. What is the good of pretending that 
the extreme Irish ‘patriot’ is an equivalent and parallel of the Enghsh or 
American hberal? He is narrower and intenser than any English Tory. 
He will be the natural ally of the Tory in delaying British social and 
economic reconstruction after the war. He will play into the hands of 
the Tories by threatening an outbreak and providing the excuse for a 
militarist reaction in England. It is time the American observer faced 
the truth of that. No reason in that why England should not do justice 
to Ireland, but excellent reason for bearing in nund that these bright- 
green young people across the Channel are something quite different 
firom the liberal English in training and tradition, and absolutely set 
against helping them. No single book has ever shown how different 
they arc, as completely as this most memorable novel. 
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42. A. Clutton-Brock, review, 
Times Literary Supplement 
1917 


‘Wild Youth’, TLS, No. 789 (i March 1917), 103-4. 


If we begin by complaining of the title of this book, it is only because 
it may turn some people away from it. Others may be put off by 
occasional improprieties — there is one on the very first page; and it is 
useless to say that people ought not to be put off by such things. They 
are; and we should like the book to have as many readers as possible. 
It is not about the artist as a young man, but about a child, a boy, a 
youth. As one reads, one remembers oneself in it, at least one reader 
does; yet, hke all good fiction, it is as particular as it is universal. 

It is about a young Irishman, the son of a father whom he describes 
to a friend as ‘a medical student, an oarsman, a tenor, an amateur actor, 
a shouting politician, a small landlord, a small mvestor, a drinker, a 
good fellow, a story-teller, somebody’s secretary, something in a 
distillery, a tax-gatherer, a bankrupt, and at present a praiser of bis own 
pastille seems neither to love nor to hate his father; he is educated by 
the Jesuits, and he neither hates nor loves them ; he tries to love a woman, 
or not to love her, and fails both ways. He tries to love God. ‘It seems 
now I failed,’ he says. ‘It is very difficult to unite my will with the will 
of God instant by instant. In that I did not always fail. I could perhaps 
do that still.’ Told thus baldly, it sounds futile, but it is nQ^Mr. Joyce 
does not talk about futilities because he cannot make anything happen 
in his story. He can make anything happen that he chooses. He can 
present the external world excellently, as in the quarrel over Parnell at a 
Christmas dinner at the beginning of the book. No Hving writer is 
better at conversation^ But his hero is one of those many Irishmen who 
cannot reconcile theniselves to things; above all, he cannot reconcile 
himself to himself. He has at times a disgust for himself, a kind of mental 
queasiness, in which the whole universe seems nauseating as it is 
presented to him through the medium of his own disgusting self. That 
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perhaps is the cause of those improprieties we have mentioned. What 
an angel he would like to be, and what a filthy creature, by comparison 
with that angel, he seems to himself! And so all men and women seem 
to him filthy creatures. So it was with Hamlet. There is nothing good or 
bad but thinking makes it so; and thoughts pass through his mind like 
good or bad smells. He has no control of them; 

So it is with all youth; wc can all look back on ourselves and 
remember how disgusting wc were to ourselves sometimes. But now 
wc arc used to ourselves; and we have established some relation with 
reahty outsid^us, and made a habit of it, so that we do not permit those 
sclf-disgustsfBu^jthis youth, Stephen Dedalus is his name, has formed 
no habits thaVlie consents to. His mind is a mirror in which beauty and 
ugliness arc merely intensified; but how they arc intensified in Mr. 
Joyce’s story I Perhaps he is called the artist because everything to him is 
beauty or ugliness; but that is often so with youths who never become 
artists. They have their period of passive expcncncc, and suffer because 
they know it to be passive; and yet they cannot but despise those ciders 
who will themselves out of all experience, to whom nothing happens, or 
is, except as they wish it to be. But what Mr. Joyce gives us is the un- 
willed intensity of this youth’s experience. He makes it like the imwillcd 
intensity of dreams. And we have the talk of his fellow-students 
intensified by his experience of it. It is more real than real talk; it is like 
our memories of youth, but more precise than they ever arc to most of 
US^J'hc students often do not talk nicely; but then they arc students, not 
nice students. They remind us of Dostoevsky’s Russians in the manner in 
which thoughts happen to them, thoughts, irritations, disgusts; and 
also in the manner in which they can vent these in mere talk without 
ever passing on to action. Hence their malease, which is strongest in the 
hero; and yet they have the Irish and Russian contempt for those in 
whom experience converts itself into action before it has ever been 
really experience. They cannot but laugh at the man of action; and their 
chief pleasure in life is in making their laughter articulate, in making a 
kind of music of it. The phrase satisfies them; yet it docs not satisfy, 
because dicy want a world in which phrases will act. 

The hero is distinguished firom the rest of them by a deeper malease. 

His experience is so intense, such a conflict of beauty and disgust, that it 
must dnvc lum to do something. For a time it drives him into an im- 
moral life, in which also there is beauty and disgust; but the fear of hell 
drives him away from diis into a period of ngid piety. That again, like 
his immorality, begins svith beauty — in the wonderful scene of his 
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confession — and ends in lisdessness. There is always something in 
himself that laughs at him, and it translates itself into laughers outside 
him. That is a common experience of youth, hut with Stephen Dedalus 
it is always happening. 

. [quotes from cL 5] 

. . . he remembered his own sarcasm: the house where yoimg men are 
called by their Christian names a little too soonT^ 

That kind of sarcasm starts up in his mind Shout everything, like a 
whisper of Satan, and it destroys all his values. He has not enough 
egotism to have any values, and when the book ends suddenly he is 
setting out to find some. But for all that he is not futile, because of the 
drifting passion and the flushing and fading beauty of his mind. Mr. 
Joyce gives us that, and therefore gives us something that is worth 
having. It is wild youth, as wild as Hamlet’s, and full of wild music. 


43. Unsigned review, Literary World 

1 March 1917, Ixxxiii, No. i, 985, 43 


For some reason which we shall not try to fathom the publishers en- 
close a leaflet of Press notices of a volume of short stories by Mr. Joyce. 
All the cntics, big and small, seem to have tumbled over themselves in 
their haste to acclaim a genius. It is, of course, very impressive, and it 
behoves us to be cautious and to remember that m a review there are 
often reservations that hberaUy discount the praise. We confess that it is 
very difficult to know quite what to say about this new book by Mr. 
Joyce. It is rather a study of a temperament than a story in the ordinary 
sense. Whether it is self-portraiture we do not know, but it has the 
intimate veracity, or appearance of veracity, of the great writers of 
confessions. It is concerned mainly with the school and coUege life — 
a Jesuit school and Trinity College — of a youth who has no home life to 
balance him Stephen Dedalus is not only real, he is like every artistic 
projection, a type. He is an artist with all the artist’s vices and virtues. 
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exquisite sensibility, moral perversity, Christian mysticism and Pagan 
scnikialism, the re&ement of human nature at its best and a bestial 
coarseness. At times the analysis of emotions reminds us of Andrcyed in 
the brutal probing of the depths of uncleanness; at others the writing 
is pure lyrical beauty. It is not a book we can recommend to anyone; 
It has the coarseness in places of a young man who is wilfully coarse. 
But people who stand Mr. Masefield’s exploitation of the vulgarity of 
the farm labourer will not find much to hurt them in the brutal 
language of college students who are mostly good Catholics. The 
tradition of English fiction, however, is not in the direction of Russian 
realism, and we cannot say that we regret it. 


44- Review, Manchester Guardian 

1917 


‘A.M.’, ‘A Sensitivist’, Manchester Guardian, No. 225018 (2 March 
1917). 3 - 


When one recognizes genius in a book one can perhaps best leave 
criticism alone . . . There are many pages, and not a few whole 
scenes, in Mr. Joyce’s book which arc undoubtedly the work of a man 
of genius, nevertheless, it leaves us combative. The reader — ^who is as 
much ignored, and as contemptuously, as it is possible for him to be in a 
printed work — revolts and asserts himself from time to time, and refuses 
to sit down passively under the writer’s scorn. Once criticism is let 
loose, it finds range enough and many marks to hit. 

Nor for its apparent formlessness should the book be condemned. A 
subtle sense of art has worked amidst the chaos, making this hithcr-and- 
thither record of a young mind and soul ... a complete and ordered 
thing. There arc ellipses, though, that go beyond tlic pardonable. A 
little too much is asked of the even eager reader in the way of undcr- 
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standing situations that have not been led up to, and obscure allusions. 
One has to be of the family, so to speak, to ‘catch on.’ This is part of one 
distinguishing feature of the book — ^its astounding bad manners. About 
this one must speak frankly at the start and have done with it. Not all 
the scenes are touched by genius. Some read like disagreeable phono- 
graphic records of the stupid conversations of ill-bom and ill-bred 
youths, compact of futile obscenities, aimless outrages against reason- 
able decencies — ^not immoral, butnon-moral in a bad-mannered fashion. 
Perhaps Mr. Joyce wants to show what may be, and often is, the ugly 
background of fairer things which consent astonishingly to grow in a 
sordid neighbomrhood. Well, there is too much of this background. 
Also, an idiosyncrasy of Stephen, the central figure of the book — and 
some of his companions seem to share it — ^is a passion for foul-smeUing 
things. A doctor could put a definite name to this disease, not an interest- 
ing one to the general reader, though Mr. Joyce by his insistence on it 
seems to think the contrary. One is driven to the conclusion that this 
gifted and very modem writer who rejects old theories so contemptu- 
ously is a slave to a new and particularly stupid one. 

/^At the end Stephen has not yet proved his title to the name of artist, 
but IS still looking for a formula to work by. He is a sensitivist. For heat 
and cold and discomfort, for the atmosphere of persons and companies, 
he has extra-subtle senses. For the pace of the world, for the things of the 
soul, too, he has a rare keenness of feeling, and his interpreter gives these 
exquisite expression. Mr. Joyce’s literary gift is beyond praise. At his 
best he is a master. His methods are hard to define. It is almost without 
narrative that he depicts inimitably the condition of the Dedalus family 
in its prosperity and the nameless squalor which it falls into when 
fortune fails. Lounging feebly among this squalor we find Stephen, 
helpless against the ruin, but with life in him, the life of the mind, keenly 
concerned for intellectual experience and for a faith his mind can live by. 
All this is tme and pathetic. Tme also to this kind of youth is the half- 
expressed notion that mainly by sin he is to win his way to mental 
salvation. So convenient a theory for the lounger! Yet Stephen is 
better than his theory. Among the new-fangled heroes of the newest 
fiction devoted to the psychology of youth he is almost unique in 
having known at least once a genuine sense of sin and undergone a 
genuine struggle. There is drama in Stephen. The stmggle might 
conceivably reciu, and from the lounger emerges the man and the 



45- Francis Hackett, review, New Republic 

1917 


‘Green Sickness’, New Republic, x. No. 122 (3 March 1917), 
138-9. Later appeared in Horizons (1918), pp. 163-8. 

This review is quoted by William Carlos Williams, ‘Advent in 
America of a New Irish Rcahst’, Current Opinion, Ixii (April 1917), 
275 - 


There is a laconic unreasonableness about the ways of creators. It is 
quite true that the Irish htcrary revival was beginning to be recognized 
at precisely the period of Mr. Joyce’s novel, and it is also true that his 
protagonist is a student in Dubhn at the hour of the so-caUed renaissance, 
a wntcr and poet and dreamer of dreams. So pervenc is life, however, 
there is scarcely one glimmer in this landscape of the flame which is 
supposed to have illuminated Dublin between 1890 and 1900. If 
Stephen Dcdalus, the young man portrayed in this novel, had belonged 
to the Irish revival, it would be much easier for outsiders to ‘place’ him. 
The essential fact is, he belonged to a more characteristic group which 
this novel alone has incarnated. One almost despairs of conveying it to 
the person who has conventionalized his idea of Ireland and modem 
Irish htcraturc, yet there is a poignant Irish reality to be found in few 
existing plays and no prc-cxistcnt novel, presented here with extra- 
ordinary candor and beauty and power ... It is only when a person 
Avith the invincible honesty of James Joyce comes to write of Dubliners 
as they arc, a penon who is said to be mordant largely because he isn’t 
mushy, that the discrepancy between the people and the myth [the 
myth that the southern’ Irish arc a bright and witty people’] is apparent. 
When one says Dubliners ‘as they arc’, one of course is pronoundng a 
preference. One is simply insisting that the Irishmen of James Joyce arc 
more nearly like one’s own estimate of them than the Inshmen of an 
amiable fabulist like George Birmingham. But tlierc is the whole of the 
exquisite Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man to substantiate the assertion 
that a proud, cold, critical, suspicious, meticulous human being is 
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infinitely more to be expected among educated Catholic Irishmen than 
the sort of squireen whom Lever once glorified. If this is a new type in 
Ireland, come into existence with the recent higher education of 
Catholics, one can only say that it is now by fer the most important 
type to recognize. Bernard Shaw suggested it in the London Irishman, 
Larry Doyle, who appeared in John Suits Other Island, but the main 
character of the present novel is much more subtly inflected and 
individualized than Larry Doyle, and is only said to belong to a type to 
intimate that his general mode is characteristic. 

Mr. Joyce’s power is not shown in any special inventiveness. A 
reader of novels will see at once that he has never even thought of ‘plot’ 
in the ordinary sense, or considered the advantage or importance of 
consulting the preferences of his reader. The thing he writes about is 
the thin g he knows best, himself, himself at boarding school and 
imiversity, and any radical variation on the actual terms of that piercing 
knowledge he has declined to attempt. He has sought above everything 
to reveal those circumstances of his life which had poignancy, and the 
firmest claim on him to being written was not that a thing should be 
amenable to his intentions as a sophisticated novelist, but that a thing 
should have complete personal validity. It did not weigh with him at 
any moment that certain phrases or certain incidents would be intensely 
repugnant to some readers. Was the phrase interwoven with experience? 
Was the incident part of the fabric of life? He asked this searchingly, 
and asked no more. It is not even likely that he made inquiry why, out 
of all that he could write, he selected particularly to reveal details that 
seldom find expression. Had he made the inquiry he might well have 
answered that the mere consciousness of silence is an incitement to 
expression, that expression is the only vengeance a mortal can take on 
the restrictions to which he finds himself subject. If others submit to 
those restrictions it is their own affair. To have the truth one must 
have a man’s revelation of that which was really significant to himself. 

Considering that this portrait is concluded before its subject leaves 
college one may gather that the really significant relations are famili ar 
and religious, and that the adjustment is between a critical spirit and its 
environment. What gives its intensity to the portrait is the art Mr. 
Joyce has mastered of commimicating the incidents of Stephen’s career 
through the emotions they excited in him. We do not perceive Stephen’s 
father and mother by description. We get them by the ebb and flood of 
Stephen’s feeling, and while there are many passages of singularly life- 
like conversation — ^such, for example, as the wrangle about Parnell that 
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ruined the Christmas dinner or the stale banter that enunciated the 
father’s return to Cork — the viridity is in Stephen’s soul. 

[quotes part of the dinner scene, ch. i] 

It is his mortal sin of masturbation that preys most terribly on this 
youth, and he suffers all the blasting isolation which is created by the 
sense of sin in connection with it. Eventually he makes a ‘retreat’ — he is 
being educated by the Jesuits — and goes to confession and for a time 
knows religious happiness. The expUatness of this experience is more 
telling than the veiled account of sexual stupidity in Samuel Butler’s 
Way of All Flesh, and Mr. Joyce is more successful than Samuel Butler 
in making rehgious hehef seem real. The efforts of a Jesuit father to 
suggest a rehgious vocation to Stephen are the beginning of the end of 
his rehgion. In ‘luad, supple, penodic prose’ Mr. Joyce describes the 
transition from devotional life and a pnvate spedahzmg in mortifica- 
tion to the acceptance of nature and the earth. ‘His soul had arisen from 
the grave of boyhood, spuming her grave-clothes. Yes! Yes! Yes! He 
would create proudly out of the freedom and power of his soul, as the 
great artificer whose name he bore, a Hving thing, new and soaring and 
beautiful, impalpable, imperishable.’ The ‘Yes! Yes! Yes!’ gives that 
touch of intense youthfulncss which haunts the entire book, even 
though Mr. Joyce can be so superb in flaunting Aristotle and Aquinas. 

The last chapter of the portrait gives one the esprit of the Catholic 
nationalist students in University College. It is a marvelous version of 
scurrilous, supercilious, callow youth. Mr. Joyce’s subject is not in 
sympathy with the bussing intemationahst any more than with the 
arcane Irishman whom he compares to Ireland, ‘a batlike soul waking 
to the consciousness of itself in darkness and secrecy and lonehness.’ 
Stephen walks by himself, disdainful and bitter, in love and not in love, 
a poet at dawn and a snecrer at sunset, cold exile of ‘this stinking dung- 
hill of a world.’ 

A novel in which a sensitive, critical yoimg man is completely 
expressed as he is can scarcely be expected to be plcasant/2. Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man is not entirdy pleasant. But it has such beauty, 
such love of beauty, such intensity of feeling, such pathos, such candor, 
it goes bcyoiid anything in English that reveals the inevitable malaise of 
serious you^Mr. Joyce has a peculiar narrative method, and he would 
have mademings dearer if he had adopted H. G. Wells’s scheme of 
giving a paragraphed section to each episode. As the book is now 
arranged, it requires some imagination on the part of the reader. The 
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Catholic ‘retreat’ also demands attentiveness, it is reported with such 
acrimonious zeal. But no one who has any conception of the Russian- 
like frustrations and pessimisms of the thin-skinned and fine-grained 
Irishman, firom early boarding school onward, can miss the tenacious 
fideUty of James Joyce. He has made a rare effort to transcend every 
literary convention as to his race and creed, and he has had high success. 
Many people will furiously resent his candor, whether about rehgion or 
natin nali sm or sex. But candor is a nohihty in this instance. 


46. Notice, Nation (New York) 

1917 


Extrart firom H. W. Boynton, ‘Outstanding Novels of the 
Season’, Nation (New York), dv. No. 2701 (5 April 1917), 

403-5. 


. . . A perfect picture ofgenius in the making hasjust come over firom 
Ireland in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. It is also, say the 
enthusiastic publishers, an important document for those who wish to 
[/Understand modem Ireland in its sodal, political, and religious aspects. 

I (Psychological insight, masterly simplidty of style, and extraordinary 
j naturalism make this book a promise of great drings.^^^What thrusts it- 
! self forward, of course, is the ‘naturalism.’ 'p!his conastS", xmluckily, in a 
free use of privy-language and a minute study of the sex-torments of 
adolescence. Apart from this, in spite of it, the book has a measure of 
force by virtue of its sincere intent and its imconquered though ingrow- 
ing and indeterminate idealism. Its hero (who surely discourses like 
nobody in nature) is to be an artist in words— for the sake of Ireland 
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47- Unsigned review, Freeman’s Journal 

7 April 1917, n.p. 


Entitled ‘A Dyspeptic Portrait’. 


... A Portrait of the Artist has notable positive merits. Mr. Joyce’s 
prose is masterly in its terseness and force; even his most casual descrip- 
tions haunt the mind by their vividness and wonderful economy of line. 
What he sees he can reproduce in words with a precision as rare as it is 
subde, the pity is that, in one of his own phrases, the memory of these 
things has too often ‘coated his palate with the scum of disgust.’ Take, 
for instance, this vignette of a tea-table. 

[quotes &om ch. 4] 

Had it been a description of the desolation of No Man’s Land on the 
Somme or the Yscr, the horror could hardly have been laid on more 
thickly, and all through the book food is scarcely mentioned without 
the same shudder of disgust, which is more reminiscent of the pangs of 
dyspepsia than of the joy of art. Had the author confined himself to this 
particular form of ugliness it would not have been so bad, but, as 
Whistler said of Oscar Wilde, that he could not keep out of the area, so 
Mr. Joyce plunges and drags his readers after him into the slime of foul 
sewers. He is not, indeed, hke Mr. George Moore, who points to the 
iridisccncc as a proof of the beauty of corruption. Mr. Joyce knows 
better, but despite bis repulsion his pen, instead of pointing to the stars 
overhead, is degraded into a muck-rake. This is due in a measure to a 
false theory of aesthetics, but it springs even more from temperamental 
defects , . .The great masters have not been blind to the aspects of life 
that Mr. Joyce exploits, but they sec them in their true perspective and 
do not dwell on them to the exclusion of everything else. They know 
the value of proportion and the importance of sanity and clear judg- 
ment and realise that to see life steadily one must sec it whole. It is an 
accident that Mr. Joyce s book should have Dublin as its background. 
A youth of the temperamental quahty of his Stephen Dcdalus was 
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bound to reactjustassharply against any other environment; hadhebeen 
brought up in an English cathedral town or an American industrial 
centre he would have pillioried them in just as repellant a fashion. Yet 
English critics, with a complacency that makes one despair of their 
intelligence, are already hailing the author as a typical Irishman, and his 
hook as a faithful picture of Irish life. It would be just as accurate to 
declare that DeQuincey’s Opium Eater embodied the experiences of the 
average English youth or that Carlyle’s splenetic railings reflected the 
emotions of Victorian England. 


48. J. C. Squire, review, New Statesman 

1917 


‘Mr. James Joyce’, in Books in General (1919), pp* 245-50. 
Appeared originally in New Statesman, ix (14 April 19 1?)* 40- 


Mr. James Joyce is a curious phenomenon. He first appeared in literary 
Dublin about (I suppose) a dozen years ago: a strangely solitary and 
self-sufficient and obviously gifted man. He published a small book of 
verse with one or two good lyrics in it; and ffiose who foresaw a future 
for him became certain they were right. He published nothing; but his 
reputation spread even amongst those who had never read a line he had 
"written. He disappeared from Ireland and went to Austria, where he 
settled. The war came, and soon afterwards his second book — Dtthliners 
— ^was issued and reviewed with a general deference, after wandering 
about for years among publishers who had been fighting shy of it 
because of its undoubted impleasantness and a reference to Edward YEL 
Another interval and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man began to run 
serially in the Egoist. ‘The Egoist, Ltd.,’ has now published this book, 
and nobody is surprised to find all writing London talking about it. 
Mr. Joyce has only done what was expected. 
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Whether this book is supposed to be a novel or an autobiography I 
do not know or care. Presumably some characters and episodes arc 
fictitiom, or the author would not even have bothered to employ 
fictitious names. But one is left with the impression that almost all the 
way one has been listening to sheer undecorated, unintensified truth. 
Mr. Joyce’s title suggests, well enough, his plan. There is no ‘plot.’ The 
subsidiary characters appear and recede, and not one of them is involved 
throughout in the career of the hero. Stephen Dedalus is bom; he goes 
to school; he goes to college. His struggles are mainly inward: there is 
nothing unusual in that. He has religious crises: heroes of fiction fire- 
quendy do. He fights against, succumbs to, and again fights against 
sexual temptation: we have stories on those lines in hundreds. All the 
same, we have never had a novel in the least degree resembhng this one; 
whether it is mainly success or main ly failure, it stands by itself. 

You recognke its individuahty in die very first paragraph. Mr. Joyce 
tries to put down the vivid and incoherent memories of childhood in a 
vivid and incoherent way: to show one Stephen Dedalus’s memories 
precisely as one’s own memories might appear if one ransacked one’s 
mind. He opens: 

[quotes the first paragraph of ch. i] 

‘His mother had a nicer smell than his father,’ he proceeds. There is 
verisimilitude in this; but a critic on the look-out for Mr. Joyce’s 
idiosyncrasies would certainly fasten upon his preoccupation with the 
olfactory — ^which sometimes leads him to write things he might as well 
have left to be guessed at — as one of them. Still, it is a minor character- 
istic. His major characteristics are his intellectual integrity, his sharp 
eyes, and his ability to set down precisely what he wants to set down- He 
is a realist of the first order. You fed that he means to allow no personal 
prejudice or predilection to distort the record of what he sees. His 
perceptions may be naturally limited ; but his honesty in registering their 
results is complete. It is even a little too complete. There are some things 
that we arc all familiar with and that ordinary civilized manners (not 
pharisaism) prevent us firom importing into general conversation. Mr. 
Joyce can never resist a dunghill. He is not, in fiict, quite above the 
pleasure of being shocking. Generally speaking, however, he carries 
conviction- He is tcUing the truth about a type and about life as it 
presents itself to that type. 

He is a genuine realist: that is to say, he puts in the exaltations as wdl 
as the depressions, the inner life as well as the outer. He is not morosely 
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determined to paint everything drab. Spiritual passions are as powerful 
to him as physical passions ; and as i&r as his own bias goes it may as well 
be in favour of Catholic asceticism as of sensual materialism. For his 
detachment as author is almost inhuman. If Stephen is himself, then he 
is a self who is expelled and impartially scrutinized, without pity or 
‘allowances,’ dirertly Mr. Joyce tke artist gets to work And of the 
other characters one may say that they are always given their due, 
always drawn so as to evoke the sympathy they deserve, yet are never 
openly granted the sympathy of the author. He is the outsider, the 
observer, the faithful selector of significant traits, moral and physical; 
his judgments, if he forms them, are concealed. He never even shows by 
a quiver of the pen that anything distresses him. 

His prose instrument is a remarkable one. Few contemporary 
writers are effective in such diverse ways; his method varies with the 
subject-matter and never fails him. His dialogue (as in the remarkable 
discussions at home about Bamell and Stephen’s education) is as close 
to the dialogue of life as anything I have ever come across; though he 
does not make the gramophonic mistake of spinning it out as it is 
usually spun out in life and in novels that aim at a faithful reproduction 
of life and only succeed in sending one to sleep. And his descriptive and 
narrative passages include at one pole sounding periods of classical prose 
and at the other digointed and almost futuristic sentences. The finest 
sustained pages in the book contain the sermon in which a dear, simple 
old priest expoimds the unimaginable horrors of hell: the immeasur- 
able solid stench as of a ‘huge and rolling human fungus,’ the helpless- 
ness of the damned, ‘not even able to remove firom the eye a worm that 
gnaws it,’ the fierceness of the fire in which ‘the blood seethes and boils 
in the veins, the brains are boiling in the skull, the heart in the breast 
glowing and bursting, the bowels a red-hot mass of burning pulp, the 
tender eyes flaming like molten balls.’ Stephen, after listening to this, 
‘came down the aisle of the chapel, his legs shaking and the sc^p of his 
head trembling as though it had been touched by ghostly fingers. He 
passed up the staircase and into the corridor along the walls of which the 
overcoats and waterproofs hung like gibbeted malefactors, headless and 
dripping and shapeless.’ 

No wonder. For myself) I had had an idea that this kind of exposition 
had died with Drexelius ; but after I had read it I suddenly and involunt- 
arily thought, ‘Good Lord, suppose it is all true I’ That is a sufficient 
testimony to the power of Mr. Joyce’s writing. 

This is not everybody’s book The later portion, consisting largely 
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of rather dull student discussions, is dull; nobody could be inspired by 
the story, and it had better be neglected by any one who is easily 
disgusted. Its interest is mainly technical, using the word in its broadest 
sense; and its greatest appeal, consequently, is made to the practising 
artist in Hterature. What Mr. Joyce will do with his powers in the 
future It is impossible to conjecture. I conceive that he does not know 
himself: that, mdeed, the discovery of a form is the greatest problem in 
front of him. It is doubtful if he will make a novelist. 


49. Unsigned review, Irish Book Lover 

April-May 1917, viii, Nos. 9-10, 113 


In spite of the serious drawbacks to he mentioned later, truth compels 
one to admit that this pseudo autobiography of Stephen Dedalus, a 
weakling and j dreamer, makes fascinating reading. jWe read it at a 
single sittmgj The hero’s schooldays at Clongowes Wood, and later at 
Belvedere, are^aphically and doubtless, faithfully portrayed, as is the 
visit to Cork in company with his father, a clever ne’er-do-well, 
gradually sinking in the social scale. One of jhc strong csl^cncsin-the 
bookjsjhcjJcscription of the Christmas dinner party during the black 
year of 1891, when Nationalist Ireland was riven to the centre over tlie 
Parnell ‘spht.’ Mr. Joyce is unsparing in his realism, and his violent 
contrasts — the brothel, the confessional— jar on one’s finer feehngs. So 
do the quips and jeers of the students, in language imprinted in literature 
since the days o^Swift and Sterne, following on some eloquent and 
orthodox sermons ! That Mr. Joyce is a master of a brilliant descriptive 
style and handles his dialogue as ably as any living writer is conceded on 
all hands, and, oh! the pity of it. In writing thus he is just to his fine 
gifts? Is it even wise, from a worldly point of view — mercenary, if you 
■will — to dissipate one’s talents on a book which can only attain a hmited 
circulation? — for no clean-minded person could possibly allow it to 
remain within reach of his wife, his sons or daughters. Above all, is it 
Art? We doubt it. 
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50. John Quinn, review, Vanity Fair 

May 1917, viii, No. 3, 48, 128 


‘James Joyce, A New Irisli Novelist’. 


James Joyce has come to town, and he has come to stay. A new star has 
appeared in the fi rmam ent of Irish letters, a star of the first magnitude. 
The question that one is now asked is not have you seen a portrait, but 
‘Have you read The Portrait^ All of a sudden everyone is reading and 
talking about The Portrait. Everywhere one hears of it. . . . 

[a brief biographical sketch and publishing history follows here] 

. . . Dubliners is one of the most sincere and most realistic books ever 
written. Its great sincerity is one of its chief attractions. The book does 
not belong to the flashy school of literature. It is the work of a wnter 
who was moved by what he felt and saw, but apparently remained as 
cold as stone. It is the reader who catches the infection. I am tempted to 
say it is the most powerful book of short stories in English published in 
the last ten years. ... It is due to the enterprise and courage of an 
American publisher that Joyce’s 'book has^ fiirst seen the hght of day. 
The publisher is receiving his reward. The book places James Joyce in 
the same rank with James Stephens and John M. Synge. 

Partial blindness ! No wonder the book is a distillation of bitter- 
sweet. It is not ‘unpleasant.’ No one could recall the Christmas dinner 
and the row over Parnell, the wonderful sermon, the confession, and 
the other episodes in the book, and complain that it lacked special 
inventiveness. The sermon itself is epical. There is no record of any 
movement’ or ‘revival’ in it, for Joyce is too good an artist to mix 
propaganda with his art. He knows the vital distinction that poetry is 
never propaganda. 

One often hears in these days of war the remark that very little good 
literature is written or published. When I hear that, I often refer to the 
modem Irish writers and say that anything by William Butler Yeats, 
Lady Gregory, George Russell (A. E.), James Stephens, Padraic Colum, 
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and now I siiall add James Joyce, is literature and is always worth read- 
ing. Joyce’s last book stands out above anything that has been published 
in this country or in Great Britain in the last two years. . . . Joyce’s 
hook is hke a series of etchings. In some cases the add has bit deep into 
the plate. To read Yeats’ book [Reveries Over ChiWwod and Youth] 
might he compared to going into a finely proportioned room hung 
wiA noble paintings by Puvis de Chavannes. To read Joyce is like 
being in a room decorated with paintings by Daumier or Toulouse- 
Lautrec. A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is a great work of art. It 
will hve. There is no thin g abstract about Joyce. His style is vital and has 
the radium that makes art live. He writes with the firankncss and free- 
dom that is not uncommon in Ireland. That Irish frankness surprised 
and shocked a few in Synge’s plays, notably in The Playboy of the 
Western World. But Synge’s writings have now taken their place as 
classics. If James Joyce can keep up the pace that this book sets, he is 
assured of an equally high place. Synge is perhaps the more Irish of the 
two; more Irish in the richness of his idiom and the color of his thought 
and the quality of his style, although the culture of both is European. 
Joyce has not so deep a talent He has written a play which may be as 
great a success as The Portrait and Dubliners, and one can never tell how 
far a first-rate man will go. I do not say that with two books of prose 
and a small volume of verse to his credit he is a great writer. But I do 
say that this last book is a great work of art Conrad, a friend of mine, is 
a great creative artist I do not compare him, a veteran writer, with 
Joyce, a young one. But Joyce’s mind interests me greatly. I like his way 
of writing tremendously. After all, there is plenty of room for the work 
of artists hke Joseph Conrad and George Moore, as well as for the work 
ofjames Joyce, just as in a live gallery there should be room for paint- 
ings by Manet and Cezanne and Picasso. . . . 

[quotes from Ezra Pound’s article ‘James Joyce and the Modem Stage’, 
see No. 68] 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man was refused by publisher after 
publisher in London ostensibly because of the frankness with which 
certain episodes in the life of a young man were treated. It is perhaps 
not a book for all young women: pas pour la jeuue file. And yet no 
young man or young woman of the right fibre would be harmed by it. 
Compared to such a soft and false and dangerous book as Ann Veronica, 
by H. G. Wells, for example, not to spe^ of similar American trash 
that reeks and smells of sex, Joyce’s book is bracing and hard and clean. 
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Neither is it a book for suffiragettes, for Joyce never argues. He does not 
try to convince. He has no thesis. His book is just life. It is good, clean 
writing, even if some of his phrases are as startling as many that could 
be culled from the bible. His is a new style. There is no ornament, no 
rhetoric, nothing declamatory, no compromise, complete realism, and 
great sincerity. This way of writing is not easy. The book was not 
written on a typewriter, one may be sure; nor was it dictated to a 
stenographer between motor trips or while the author strolled about 
his room smoking a cigarette or puffing at his pipe. 

He has the sincerity of genius. Let a man be ever so frank and plain- 
spoken, as Joyce is, if he is sincere, he is not vulgar or ‘unpleasant.’ In 
The Portrait we have a man at grips with himself and with his love of 
life. The book must not be read line by line as a pedant would read it, 
or as a conventional reviewer would read it, but as a whole, and then 
one will realke what a fine, hard, great piece of work it is. 

If the book had been translated from the Russian, it would have 
instandy been hailed as a masterpiece. But it is a finer work of art than 
any Russian novel written in the last ten years that has been translated 
into English. The conversations of those young men will be most 
intelligible to Irish Catholics. Irish Ireland is in some respects a mediaeval 
country, and the talks of those young students, saturated with their 
religion in spite of their free-thinking, with the boy-Latin that they 
talk, is mediaeval and yet quite modem. 

"When Duhliners was published three years ago I handed a copy of it 
to an Irish friend of mine, an artist and a man of letters, and said to him 
that here was a new Irish writer that had the real stuff in him . My fiiend 
read the book and returning it to me said: ‘Good God, Quinn, that is a 
gray book ! One always knew that there were such places in Dublin, 
but one never wanted to go near or to hear of them. But the man can 
write.’ 

I have compared William Buder Yeats’ Reveries Over Childhood and 
Youth with Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. Both Yeats and 
Joyce are poets. Yeats in his Reveries is a poet looking back to his youth 
fondly, and seeing things through mists of tenderness. Joyce writes his 
book about his youth in his youth. It has the bite and the harshness of 
strong youth, but what art! Yeats is a great poet at fifty writing of his 
youth. Joyce, the most gifted of all the young Irish writers, does the 
story of bis youth at twenty-five. There we have the difference. The 
older poet has acquired the sense of life. The younger stmggles with the 
stuff of life. Both arc frank and very sincere. Some may think Joyce is 
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bitter. But he is not. He is true to life. In one of his lyrics he speaks of 

A sage that is but kith and kin 
With the comedian Capuchin. 

But perhaps the truer key is found in Joyce’s words towards the end of 
his book; ‘and I will try to express myself in some mode of life or art as 
fi:eely as I can and as wholly as I can, using for my defense the only arms 
I allow myself to use, silence, exile and cunning.’ 


51. Van Wyck Brooks, review, 
The Seven Arts 

May 1917, ii. No. 7, 122 


The seven veils are dropping from the face of Ireland and it is a strange 
reality that face presents, strange at least to those who know nothing of 
the harsh old Irish world of a past that has been perpetuated as hardly 
any other European past has been, strange to those who know nothing 
of the black chieftains and the subterranean sympathies of Catholic 
Ireland and Catholic Spain. You have to go back generations in any 
other Western country to find a spiritual equivalent of James Joyce, 
whose Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (Huebsch) is altogether 
atavistic from the standpoint of English literatture, full as it is of Shandy- 
isms but Rabelaisian in a pure style that Sterne was bom too late to 
compass. Yet it is a living society that Mr. Joyce pictures, one that con- 
forms to the twentieth century in its worldly apparel but reveals in its 
table-talk and its more intimate educational and religious recesses a 
mcdiacvalism utterly untouched by that industrial cx-pcricnce which has 
made the rest of the world kin, for good or ill. Mr. Joyce’s literary 
culture is of a piece with his theme; he stems from Cardinal Newman 
as other men stem from Goethe, and his pages bristle with Aristotle and 
Thomas Aquinas. . . . Do young men in other countries than Ireland 
still lift vermin from their collars and soliloquize over them, as Uncle 
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Toby soliloquized over the fly, and as the goliards used to do at the 
Sorbonne eight hundred years ago? . . . Emotionally the book is 
direct, spare, and true in its flight as hardly any Anglo-Saxon books are, 
and its style goes to bear out Thomas MacDonagh’s assertion that the 
English tongue possesses in Ireland an uncodified suggestiveness, a rich 
concreteness, that it has largely lost in its own country. 


52. John Macy, review of A Portrait 
and Dubliners 
1917 



I 

‘James Joyce’, Dial, bdi. No. 744 (14 June I 9 i 7 )» 525 - 7 - 
A review o£A Portrait of the Artist and of Dubliners. 


• • . It was only in the last generation that English and Irish novelists, 
under the influence of French literature, fireed themselves from the 
cowardice of Victorian fiction and assumed that anything human under 
the sun is proper subject-matter for art. If they have not produced 
masterpieces (and I do not admit that they have not), they have made a 
brave beginning. Such a book as A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
would have been impossible forty years ago. ... 

Joyce’s work is outspoken, vigorous, original, beautiful. Whether it 
f^thfidly reflects Irish politics and the emotional conflicts of the 
Catholic rehgion one who is neither Irish nor Catholic cannot judge 
with certainty. It seems, however, that the noisy controversies over 
Parnell and the priests in which the boy’s elders indulge have the sound 
of hving Irish voices; and the distracted boy’s wrestlings with his sins 
and his faith are so movingly human that they hold the sympathy even 
of one who is indifierent to the religious arguments. I am afiraid that the 
religious questions and the political questions are too roughly handled 
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to please the incurably devout and patriotic. If they ever put up a statue 
of Joyce in Dublin, it will not be during his life time. For he is no 
respecter of anything except art and human nature and language. 

There are some who, to turn his own imaginative phrase, will fret 
in the shadow of his language. He makes boys talk as boys do, as they 
did in your school and mine, except that we lacked the Irish imagery 
and whimsicality. If the young hero is abnormal and precocious, that is 
because he is not an ordinary boy but an artist, gifted with thoughts and 
phrases above our common abilities. This is a portrait of an artist by an 
artist, a hterary artist of the finest quality. 

The style is a joy. ‘Cranly’s speech,’ he writes, ‘had neither rare 
phrases of Elizabethan Enghsh nor quaintly turned versions of Irish 
idioms.’ In that Joyce has defined his own style. It is Elizabethan, yet 
thoroughly modem; it is raaly Irish, yet universal Enghsh. It is un- 
blushingly plain-spoken and richly fandfiil, Eke Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. The effect of complete possession of the traditional resources of 
language is combined with an effect of complete indifference to 
traditional methods of fiction. Episodes, sensations, dreams, emotions 
trivial and tragic succeed each other neither coherently nor incoher- 
ently; each is developed vividly for a moment, then fades away into the 
next, vwth or without the mechanical devices of chapter divisions or 
rows of stars. Life is so; a fellow is pandied by the schoolmaster for no 
offense; the cricket bats strike the balls, pick, pock, puck; there is a girl 
to dream about; and Byron was a greater poet than Tennyson any- 
how. . . . 

The sufferings of the poor little sinner arc told \vith perfect fidehty 
to his point of view. Since he is an artist his thoughts appropriately find 
expression in phrases of maturcr beauty than the speech of ordinary 
boys. He is enamored of words, intrigued by their mystery and color; 
wherefore the biographer plays through the boy’s thoughts with all 
manner of verbal lovclmcss. 

[quotes from ch. 4] 

From the fading splendor of an evening as beautifully described as any 
in English, he tumbles into the sordid day of a house rich in pawn 
tickets. That is life. ‘Welcome, O Hfc !’ he bids farewell to his young 
manhood. ‘I go to encounter for the milHonth time the reality of 
experience and to forge in the smithy of my soul the uncreated con- 
science of my race. Old father, old artificer, stand me now and ever in 
good stead.’ 
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I know nothing of Mr. James Joyce, the man, and I have not yet 
tried to look up his history; it is pleasanter to read him first and find out 
about him afterwards. . . . 

The sketches in Dubliners are perfect, each in its own way, and all in 
one way: they imply a vast deal that is not said. They are small as the 
eye-glass of a telescope is small; you look through them to depths and 
distances. They are a kind of short story unknown to the American 
magazine if not to the American writer. An American editor might 
read them for his private pleasiure, but firom his professional point of 
view he would not see that there was any story there at all. . . .Joyce’s 
power to disentangle a single thread from the confusion of life and let 
you run briefly back upon it until you encounter the confusion and are 
left to think about it yourself— that is a power rare enough in any lit- 
erature. I have an impression of having felt that power in some of 
Gissing’s sketches, though that is only an impression which I should not 
care to formulate as a critical judgment until I had read Gissing again. 
(A good thing to do, by the way.) 

Except one story, ‘A Painful Case,’ I could not tell the plot of any of 
these sketches. Because there is no plot going from beginning to end. 
The plot goes firom the surface inward, firom a near view away into a 
background. A person appears for a moment — a priest, or a girl, or a 
small boy, or a streetcomer tough, or a drunken salesman — and does 
and says things not extraordinary in themselves; and somehow you 
know all about these people and feel that you could t hink out their 
entire lives. Some are stupid, some are pathetic, some are funny in an 
unhilarious way. The dominant mood is reticent irony. The last story 
in the book, ‘The Dead,’ is a masterpiece which will never be popular, 
because it is all about living people; there is only one dead person in it 
and he is not mentioned until near the end. That s the kind of trick an 
Irishman like Synge or Joyce would play on us, and perhaps a French- 
man or a Russian would do it; but we would not stand it firom one of 
our own writers. 
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53- Unsigned review, New Age 

12 July 1917, xxi, n.s. No. ii, 254. 


If this book had been •written by DostoieSsky, it ■would have been a 
masterpiece; and wc in-vite Mr. Joyce to read that famous thirteenth 
chapter of Connthians and apply to himself the teaching. For his -wilful 
cleverness, his determination to produce kincmatographic effects 
instead of a hterary portrait, are due entirely to a lack of clarity. He 
fears to suffer, and -will not, therefore, put himself in the place of his 
hero; he -will record with wonderful fidelity, and frequently -with 
remarkable dramatic skill, what happened around or to Stephen 
Dcdalus, hut as it is all objectively -viewed and objectively rendered, the 
character has no continuum, no personahty. Even the introspective 
passages have the same character of objecti-vity; Stephen only observes 
the thoughts that come to him, only suffers the impact of external 
emotions, but never do his experiences reveal him to himself or to the 
reader, ^herc are passages in this book comparable -with the best in 
English literature; the scene wherein Mr. DeeWus carves the Christmas 
turkey is perfectly rendered, the Jesuit sermons on Hell arc -vivid 
intellectual tortures, Stephen’s first experience in a brothel, and the 
whole history of his sexual obsession are given -with pitiless accurac^ 
But Mr. Joyce never answers the reader’s: ‘Why?’ : he keeps on the 
circumference of his hero’s mind, and never dives to the centre of his 
soul. So this portrait seems to be a mere catalogue of imrclatcd states; 
there is everything in it that becomes a man, but it never does become 
the man, Stephen Dedalus. Samuel hewed Agag to pieces, but the 
pieces were not Agag; and the fragments here offered of the experience 
-pf Stephen Dcdalus arc no substitute for a ‘portrait of the artist as a 
young man.’ It is a composition that docs not hang together, a creation 
into which the creator has forgotten to breathe the breath of life, and, 
therefore, Stephen Dcdalus never becomes a living soul. He never 
‘shows forth’ anything but a furtive lust; his occasional exercises in 
theories of aesthetics have an interest that is not personal, his mind has 
no apparent relation to his experience. Yet if it fails as a personal portrait, 
the value of the book as a portrait of young Ireland, Catholic Ireland, 
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cannot Be over-estimated. Beware of the men who have no souls, is the 
warning conveyed to England by this book; they are not even con- 
sumed with a holy hatred of those who arc opposed to them, contempt, 
even, is too violent for them, but they conceal an essential dissimilarity 
under a superficial resemblance of technical proficiency, and arc incal- 
culable in their divergence of purpose. 
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1917-22 


54. Stanislaus on A Portrait 

1904 

The Dublin Diary of Stanislaus Joyce (1962}, ed. George. H, Healey, 
p. 25. 

From a journal entry for 29 March 1904. 


. . . Jim has turned the paper [A Portrait of the Artist rejected by the 
review Dana, edited by W. K. Magee (‘John Eglinton*) and Frederick 
Ryan] into a novel the title of which — Stephen Hero — I also suggested. 
He has written eleven chapters. The chapters arc exceptionally well 
written in a style which seems to me altogether original. It is a lying 
autobiography and a raking satire. He is putting nearly all his acquaint- 
ances in it, and the Cathohe Church comes in for a bad quarter of an 
hour. . . . 
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55- Ezra Pound to John Quinn 

1917 


Letter to Jolm Quinn (18 April 1917), in The Letters of Ezra Pound 
(1950), ed. D. D. Paige, p. 109. 


. . . I have read a 12th Century Provencal sermon about hell — same 
model as the one in The Portrait, same old hoax. 

I don’t put myself up as a sample of how the book will strike most 
people. But I do think Joyce has done his job so well and so thoroughly 
that he conveys the milieu of the book, and that an Irish Catholic with 
local knowledge has very little advantage over the outsider with good 
grounding in hterature when it comes to understanding The Portrait. 




56. An Italian comment on A Portrait 

1917 


Diego Angeli, ‘Un Romanzo di Gesuiti’, II Marzouo (Florence), 
xxii, No. 32 (12 August 1917), 2-3; translated by Joyce for 
Egoist, V, No. 2 (February, 1918), 30 (from which the present text 
is taken). 


Mr. James Joyce is a young Irish novelist whose last book, A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, has raised a great tumult of discussion among 
English-speaking critics. It is easy to see why. An Irishman, he has found 
in himself the strength to proclaim himself a citizen of a wider world; 
a Catholic, he has had the courage to cast his religion from him and to 
proclaim himself an atheist; and a writer, inheriting the most tradi- 
tionalist of all European literatures, he has found a way to break free 
from the tradition of the old English novel and to adopt a nctv style 
consonant with a new conception. In a word such an effort was bound 
to tilt against all the feelings and cherished beliefs of his fellow country- 
men but, carried out, as it is here, with a fine and youthful boldness, it 
has won the day. His book is not alone an admirable work of art and 
thought; it is also a cry of revolt: it is the desire of a new artist to look 
upon the world with other eyes, to bring to the front his individual 
theories and to compel a lisdess pubhc to reflect that there are another 
hterature and another esthetic apprehension beyond those foisted upon 
us, with a bountifiilness at times nauscatmg, by the general purveying 
of pseudo-romantic prose and by fashionable publishers, with their 
seriocomic booklists, and by the weekly and monthly magazines. And 
let us admit that such a cry of revolt has been uttered at the right 
moment and that it is in itself the promise of a fortunate renascence . . . 
in the midst of the great revolution of the European novel English 
writers continued to remain in their ‘splendid isolation’ and could not 
or would not open their eyes to what was going on around them. 
Literature, however, like all the other arts underwent a gradual trans- 
formation and Mr. Joyce’s book marks its definite date in the chronology 
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of English literature. I think it well to put so much on record here 
not only for that which it signifies actually but also for that which in 
time it may bring forth. 

The phenomenon is all the more important in that Mr. Joyce’s 
Portrait contains two separate elements, eaA of which is significant and 
worthy of analysis: its ethical content and the form wherewith this 
content is clothed. When one has read the book to the end one under- 
stands why most English and American critics have raised an outcry 
against both form and content, understanding, for the most part, neither 
one nor the other. Accustomed as they are to the xmial novels, en- 
closed in a set firamework, they found themselves in this case out of their 
depth and hence their talk of imm orality, impiety, naturalism and 
exaggeration. They have not grasped the subtlety of the psychological 
analysis nor the synthetic value of certain details and certain sudden 
arrests of movement. Possibly their own Protestant upbringing renders 
the moral development of the central character incomprehensible to 
them. For Mr. Joyce is a Cathohc and, more than that, a Catholic brought 
up in a Jesuit college. One must have passed many years of one’s own 
life in a seminary of the society of Jesus, one must have passed through 
the same experiences and undergone the same crises to understand the 
profound analysis, the keenness of observation shown in the character 
of Stephen Dedalus. No writer, so far as I know, has penetrated deeper 
in the examination of the influence, sensual rather than spiritual, of the 
society’s exercises. 

For this analysis so purely modem, so cruelly and boldly true, the 
writer needed a style which would break down the tradition of the six 
shilling novel: and this style Mr. Joyce has fashioned for himself. The 
brushwork of the novel reminds one of certain modem paintings in 
which the planes interpenetrate and the external vision seems to partake 
of the sensations of the onlooker. It is not so much the narrative of a life 
as its reminiscence but it is a reminiscence whole, complete and ab- 
solute, vsdth all those incidents and details which tend to fix indelibly 
each feature of the whole. He does not lose time explaining the where- 
fore of these sensations of his nor even tell us their reason or origin: they 
leap up in his pages as do the memories of a life we ourselves have 
lived without apparent cause, without logical sequence. But it is 
exactly such a succession of past visions and memories which makes up 
the sum of every life. In this evocation of reality Mr. Joyce is truly a 
master. The majority of English critics remark, with easy superficiality, 
that he thinks himself a naturalist simply because he does not shrink 
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from painting certain brutal episodes in words more brutal still. This is 
not so: his naturahsm goes much deeper. Certainly there is a difference, 
formal no less than substantial, between his book and let us say. La 
Terre of Emile Zola. Zola’s naturalism is romantic whereas the natural- 
ism of Mr. Joyce is impressionist, the profound synthetic naturahsm of 
some pictures of C&anne or Maquet, the naturalism of the late im- 
pressionists who single out the characteristic elements of a landscape or a 
scene or a hmnan face. And all this he expresses in a rapid and concise 
style, free from every picturesque effect, every rhetorical redundancy, 
every needless image or epithet. Mr. Joyce tells us what he must tell in 
the least number of words ; his palette is limited to a few colours. But he 
knows what to choose for his end and therefore half a page of his dry 
precise angular prose expresses much more (and with much more 
telling effect) than all that wearisome research of images and colour of 
which we have lately heard and read so much. 

And that is why Mr. Joyce’s book has raised such a great clamour of 
discussion. He is a new writer in the glorious company of English 
literature, a new writer with a new form of his own and new aims, and 
he comes at a moment when the world is making a new constitution and 
a new social ordinance. We must welcome him with joy. He is one of 
those rude craftsmen who open up paths whereon many will yet follow. 
It is the first streaks of the dawn of a new art visible on the horizon. Let 
us hail it therefore as the herald of a new day. 
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57- Jane Heap on Joyce 

1917 


‘James Joyce’, Lift/e Revieti>, iii, No. 10 (April 1917), 8-9. 


I suppose Mr. Joyce had some idea in mind when he gave his book the 
title o£ A Portrait of the artist as a Young Man. But the critics seem to 
want it their own way and say, ‘Mr Joyce paints the Irishman as he 
really is.’ . . . Irishman, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, I suppose. 
Francis Hackett says it ‘reveals the inevitable malaise of serious youth.’ 
Why then doesn’t this inevitable malaise of all our serious youth end 
inevitably like this : the call ‘to create proudly out of the freedom and 
power of his soul, a living thing, new and soaring, and beautiful, 
impalpable, imperishable.’ 

H, G. Wells assures us that the youth of his country need not suffer 
such tortures of adolescence because of England’s more common-sense 
treatment of the sex question. And all the time Mr. Joyce was talking 
about the artist of any land, not the youth of England or any other 
country. In this country there is only God to thank that the young 
artist does not go entirely mad over one and all of its institutions. In 
our country the young artists could suffer tortiures far beyond anything 
suffered by Stephen, over the utter emptiness of the place. But he will 
always suffer. He will always be ‘a naked nmner lost in a storm of 
spears.’ 

There is too much geography of the body in this education of ours. 
You can talk about or write about or paint or sculp some parts of the 
body but others must be treated like the Bad Lands. You can write 
about what you see that you don’t like, what you touch, taste, or hear; 
but you can’t write about what you smell; if you do you are accused of 
using nasty words. I could say a lot more about the geography of the 
body, and how its influence goes all the way through xmtil the censor 
makes a geography for your mind and soul. But I want to talk about 
nasty words. The result of this education is that we have all the nasty 
words in the world in our language. How often a European or an 
Oriental will say; ‘Oh to us it is something very nice — beautiful; but 
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to you it would not be nice; it is much different in English.’ When they 
told James Joyce he had words like that in his book he must have been as 
surprised as a painter would be if he were told that some of his colors 
were immoral. 

His story is told the way a person in a sick room sharply remembers 
all the over-felt impressions and expcnenccs of a time of fever; until 
the story itself catches the fever and becomes a thing of more definite, 
closer-known, keener-felt consciousness — and of a restless oblivion of 
self-consciousness. 


58. Margaret Anderson on Joyce 

1917 


Little Review, iii. No. 10 (April, 1917), 9-10. 


This James Joyce book is the most beautiful piece of writing and the 
most creative piece of prose anywhere to be seen on the horizon to-day. 
It is consciously a work of Art in a way Aat Jean-Christophe made no 
effort to be; it is such head and shoulders above Jacob Stahl or Gilbert 
Caiman’s Mendel that one must realize those books as very good novels 
and this as something quite more than that. It can be spoken of in terms 
that apply to Pclle the Conqueror, but only in this way: cacli is a work of 
Art and therefore not to be talked of as lesser or greater; but while Pclle 
is made of language as it has been used the Portrait is made of language as 
it will come to be used. There is no doubt that we will have novels 
before long written without even as much of the conventional structure 
of language as Mr. Joyce has adhered to — a new kind of ‘dimension in 
language’ which is being felt in many places and which George Soule 
has illustrated beautifully in an article in The Nexv Republic. 

But that isn’t the most important thing. The interest in Pclle is in the 
way its stories are told. The interest in the Portrait is in the way its 
aesthetic content is presented. 

[quotes from ch. 1] 
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59- A Pound editorial on Joyce 
and Wyndham Lewis 
1917 


Extract from ‘Editorial’, Little Review, iv, No. i (May 1917), 3-6. 


. . . In so far as it is possible, I should like Tlte Little Review to aid and 
abet Tlie Egoist in its worL I do not think it can be too often pointed 
out that during the last four years The Egoist has published serially, in the 
face of no inconsiderable difficulties, the only translation of Remy de 
Gourmont’s Chevaux de Dioinedes; the best translation of Le Comte de 
Gabalis, Mr. Joyce’s masterpiece A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
and is now publishing Mr. Lewis’s novel Tarr. Even if they had published 
nothing else there would be no other current periodical which could 
challenge this record, but The Egoist has not stopped there; they have 
in a most spirited manner carried out the publication in book form of the 
Portrait of the Artist, and are in the act of publishing Mr. Eliot’s poems, 
imder the title Mr. Pn frock and Observations. 

I see no reason for concealing my belief that the two novels, by 
Joyce and Lewis, and Mr. Eliot’s poems are not only the most important 
contributions to English literature of the past three years, but that they 
are practically the only works of the time in which the creative element 
is present, which in any way show invention, or a progress beyond 
precedent work. The mass of otu: contemporaries, to say nothing of our 
debilitated elders, have gone on repeating themselves and each other. 




6o. Wyndham Lewis on A Portrait 

1937 


Blasting audBomhardiering, (1937), pp. 271-2, 

A brief mention of A Portrait of the Artist in Lewis’s chapter 
‘First Meeting with James Joyce' (Chapter IV), 


. , . Some pages of the Portrait I had read, when it first appeared as a 
serial m the Egoist. . . . But I took very little interest. At that time, it 
was of far too tenuous an elegance for my taste. Its flavor was altogether 
too hterary. And as to its emotional content, that I condemned at once 
as sentimental-Irish. Even now, for that matter, I feel much the same 
about the Portrait of the Artist, with the important difference that I have 
obhged myself to read a great many more books, in the meanwhile, 
many of wliich suffer fi-om the same shortcomings, as I sec it. So I do 
recognize die Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man to be one only of a 
large class, and of its kind a very excellent example. 
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6i. John F. Harris on the unconventional 

1918 


‘A Note on James Joyce’, To-Day, Hi, No. 15 (May 1918), 88-92. 

The critic notes the surprise and hostihty that greets an ‘unhhely’ 
and vmconventional book. 


. . . Mr. James Joyce, the author of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, is an Irishman and one of the modem writers who has the 
courage of his convictions and of his own artistic methods. 

[A brief Hterary history follows here, up to the announcement of serial 
publication of Ulysses in the Egoist.] 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is not only an original book; it 
strikes us as fimdamentally true. It is not the kind of book of which the 
ordinary subscriber to Mudie’s is likely to approve. Indeed, no publisher 
could be found for it in England, nor was there an English printer who 
would consent to print it. It was therefore set up in America and has 
been issued in England by the proprietors of the Egoist. We are aware, 
of course, that these facts do not in themselves necessarily establish any 
particular merit in Mr. Joyce’s novel. 

Yet it has taken a very definite place in modem fiction for its fearless- 
ness of expression, its insight into the stress and turmoil of the artist’s 
mind and soul, its exposure of the emotional shams of a certain type of 
religious upbringing, and its utter disregard of the ordinary customs of 
polite novel-writing. Mr. Joyce has no Hterary gaucherie. He may be 
classified as a realist: his realism is naked and unashamed. Yet his 
improprieties and tnesquineries, his insistence on the material squalor and 
ugliness of his hero’s siuroimdings, have their origin in an artistic 
purpose. And, we may add in parentheses, however much his characters 
may indulge in furtive nastiness, wc are never in doubt about the sen- 
sitiveness of the author himself. Only a man with a mind and spirit 
painfully aware of the hideous brutahty and cmelty that is in the 
world could have written this book. 
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Stephen Dedalus is the artist whose portrait Mr. Joyce has drawn so 
convincingly in these pages. . . .Here, then, is the story of an education. 
We meet Stephen first as a small boy in his own home, then as a 
schoolboy at Clongowes Wood College; later the scene shifts to a 
Jesuit School m DubHn. It is in this later phase of the book, which deals 
with a distinctively Irish and Catholic education, that the author vrates 
with the most surprising intimacy. But before this point is reached there 
is a scene in a brothel — the central episode of the story — ^which better 
that any other gives the measure of Mr. Joyce’s powers of artistic 
description. He passes with characteristic detachment to the most 
depressing passages in Stephen’s development. Stephen, full of dis- 
turbing thoughts, is sitting at the schoolroom window staring into the 
twilight. 

[quotes from ch. 3] 

And in the chapter that follows Stephen is momentanly released from 
his temptations by the fierce denunciations of the Roman faith. He 
hears two revolting sermons on the terrors of Hell: he is driven shrink- 
mgly to the confessional. So obsessed is he with a conviction of sin that 
he seems unaware of the materialism of a religion which interprets 
eternal damnation almost entirely in the language and ideas of the 
material world. But his restless thoughts jump away from the present 
to the place where he is not: he sees himself in the past with complete 
mental detachment: 

[quotes from ch. 2] 

At the conclusion of the narrative Stephen has made his revolt: the 
confusions of life still press in upon him; but he longs for a voider life. 
‘Away! Away!’ he exclaims in the chaotic diary which fills the last 
pages of the book. ‘The spell of arms and voices: the white arms of 
roads, their promise of close embraces and the black arms of tall ships 
ships that stand against the moon, their tale of distant nations. They are 
held out to say: We arc alone — come. . . .’ 

We have little space left in which to speak of Mr. Joyce as a prose 
wntcr. He ^v^itcs with a marked economy of words; his style is nervous 
and impressionistic, but it rises at times to a very definite lieauty. It has 
about it some of that ‘superb and wild’ quality of which Synge has 
spoken; it reflects the emotional longings and exaltations which from 
time to time stir men’s spirit. It has in it the Avild Irish beauty of rivers 
and clouds and changing seas. There is a passage full of this fierce beauty 
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■wliich pictures Stephen Dedalus, at a disheartened moment which is to 
change immediately to one of spiritual uplifting, as he gazes at the 
slow-drifting clouds. ‘They were voyaging high over Ireland, westward 
bound. The Europe they had come from lay out there beyond the 
Irish Sea, Europe of strange tongues and valleyed and woodbegirt and 
dtadelled and of entrenched and marshalled races. He heard a con- 
fused music within him as of memories and names which he was almost 
conscious of but could not capture even for an instant. . . . Again ! 
Again ! Again ! A voice from beyond the world was calling.’ 

Nor is Mr. Joyce less successful in his management of dialogue. His 
dialogue has all the naturalness of conversations that we have heard 
and taken part in. Indeed, A Portrait of the Artist is a book of contrasts; 
it has its Rabelaisian moments and its moments of beauty. But over the 
whole of it is a deep sincerity, a painful searching for trutL It is the 
work of a genuine artist. 


62. Hart Crane on Joyce and Ethics 

1918 


‘Joyce and Ethics’, Little Review, v. No. 3 Quly 1918), 65. Also 
appeared in Twice a Year, Nos. 12-13 (i 945 )i 427-8, in The 
Little Review Anthology (1953), ed. Margaret Anderson, pp. 
298-9, and in Tlte Complete Poems aud Selected Letters and Prose of 
Hart Crane (1966), ed. Brom Weber, pp. 199-200. 


The Los Angeles critic who commented on Joyce in the last issue was 
adequately answered, I realize, — ^but the temptation to emphasize such 
illiteracy, indiscrimination, and poverty still puUs a little too strongly 
for resistance. 

I noticed that Wilde, Baudelaire and Swinburne are ‘stacked up’ 
beside Joyce as rivals in ‘decadence’ and ‘intellect’. I am not yet aware 
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that Swinburne ever possessed much beyond his ‘art cars’, although 
these were long enough, and adequate to all his beautiful, though often 
meaningless mouthings. His instability in criticism and every form of 
literature that did not depend almost exclusively on sound for effect, 
and his irrelevant metaphors arc notorious. And as to Wilde, — after 
his bundle of paradoxes has been sorted and conned, — ^very litde 
evidence of intellect remains. ‘Decadence’ is something much talked 
about, and suffidendy miscontrued to arouse interest in the works of 
any fool. Any change in form, viewpoint or mannerism can be so 
abused by the offending party. Sterility is the only ‘decadence’ I 
recognize. An abortion in art takes the same place as it docs in sodety, — 
it deserves no recognition whatever, — it is simply outside. A piece of 
work is art, or it isn’t; there is no neutral judgment. 

However, — let Baudelaire and Joyce stand together, as much as any 
such thing in literary comparison will allow. The principal ccccntridty 
evinced by both is a penetration into life common to only the greatest. 
If people resent a thrust which discovers some of their entrails to them- 
selves, I can see no reason for resorting to indiscriminate comparisons, 
naming colours of the rainbow, or advertising the fact that they have 
recendy been forced to recognize a few of thdr personal qualities. Those 
who are capable of bemg o^y mildly ‘shocked’ very naturally term the 
cost a penny, but were they capable of paying a few pounds for the 
same thinking, expencnce and realization by and in themselves, they 
could reserve their pennies for work minor to Joyce’s. 

The most nauseating complaint against his work is that of immorality 
and obscenity. The character of Stephen Dcdalus is all too good for tliis 
world. It takes a little experience, — a few reactions on his part to under- 
stand it, and could this have been accomplished in a detached hermitage, 
high above the mud, he would no doubt have preferred that residence. 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Yoiijig Man, aside from Dante, is spiritually 
the most inspiring book I have ever read. It is Bunyan raised to art and 
tlicn raised to the ninth power. 
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63. Virginia Woolf on modem novels 

1919 


‘Modem Novels’, Times Literary Supplement, No. 899 (10 April 
1919), 189-90; appeared as ‘Modem Redon’ in The Common 
Reader (1925), L. and V. Woolf. 

This article is extensively quoted in an unsigned review of A 
Portrait of the Artist and the serialized Ulysses: ‘Over the Top with 
the New Novelists’, Current Opinion, bevi Qune 1919), 387-8. 


. . . We are not pleading merely for courage and sincerity; but 
suggesting that the proper stuff for fiction is a Httle other than custom 
would have us beheve it. 

In some such fashion as this do we seek to define the element which 
distinguishes the work of several young writers, among whom Mr, 
James Joyce is the most notable, from that of their predecessors. It 
attempts to come closer to life, and to preserve more sincerely and 
exactly what interests and moves them by discarding most of the con- 
ventions which are commonly observed by the novehsts. Let us record 
the atoms as they fall upon the mind in the order in which they fall, 
let us trace the pattern, however disconnected and incoherent in ap- 
pearance, which each sight or incident scores upon the consciousness. 
Let us not take it for granted that life exists more in what is commonly 
thought big than in what is commonly thought small. Any one who 
has read The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man or what promises to be 
a far more interesting work, Ulysses, now appearing in the Little 
Review, will have hazarded some theory of this nature as to Mr. Joyce’s 
intention. On our part it is hazarded rather than aflhmed ; but whatever 
the exact intention there can be no question but that it is of the utmost 
sincerity and that the result, difficult or unpleasant as we may judge it, is 
undeniably distinct. In contrast to those [H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, 
John Galsworthy] whom we have called materialists Mr. Joyce is 
spiritual; concerned at all costs to reveal the flickerings of that inner- 
most flame which flashes its myriad messages through the brain, he 
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disregards with complete courage whatever seems to him adventitious, 
though it he probability or coherence or any other of the handrails to 
which we cling for support when wc set our imaginations free. Faced, 
as in the Cemetery scene, by so much that, in its restless scintillations, in 
its irrelevance, its flashes of deep significance succeeded by incoherent 
inanities, seems to be life itself, we have to fumble rather awkwardly if 
we want to say what else we wish; and for what reason a work of such 
onginahty yet fads to compare, for we must take high examples, with 
Youth or Jude the Obsaire. It fails, one might say simply because of the 
comparative poverty of the writer’s mind. But it is possible to press a 
httle further and wonder whether wc may not refer our sense of being 
in a bright and yet somehow strictly confined apartment rather than at 
large beneath the sky to some limitation imposed by the method as 
well as by the mind. Is it due to the method that wc feel neither jovial 
nor magnanimous, but centred in a self which in spite of its tremor of 
susceptibility never reaches out or embraces or comprehends what is 
outside and beyond? Docs the emphasis laid perhaps didactically upon 
indecency contribute to this effect of the angular and isolated? Or is it 
merely that in any effort of such courage the faults as well as the virtues 
arc left naked to the view? In any case we need not attnbutc too much 
importance to the method. Any method is right, every method is right, 
that expresses what wc wish to express. This one has the merit of giving 
closer shape to what wc were prepared to call life itself; did not the 
reading of Ulysses suggest how much of life is excluded and ignored, 
and did it not come with a shock to open Tristram Shandy and even 
Pendeuuis, and be by them convinced that there arc other aspects of 
life, and larger ones into the bargain? . . . 
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64. Florent Pels, review of A Portrait 

1920 


‘Revues’, No. 6 (December 1920), 63-4. 

A review of A Portrait of the Artist, then published by The Egoist. 


Wandering from Trieste to New York, from Paris to Zurich, he moves 
his fantasy across the world, following the tradition of the great British 
writers. 

The novel is implacable and cruelly realistic but not with that 
stercoraire realism which began with Huysmans and ends with ‘Hell’, 
but a more cerebral kind, which approaches the end of all thought and 
suffers from analytical pessimism, 

. . .As to the thought, there is no other novelist near him but Pascal. 

. . . like Pascal, he has some doubts, and his book is a great cry of 
doubt. He sought to convince himself that his faith was reasonable and 
in contact with reason. This faith escapes him little by little, and he 
remains lamentably alone in life, fcghtened and with an entirely new 
ideal to reconstruct. The Joyce book does not end in any event, the work 
leaves us suspended in expectation of the future and of all possible 
futures; like life it has neither beginning nor end, it is a becoming. 

. . y Stephen Dedalus wishes a constant mortification which will 
prcpare-him for the holy life. He is an example of contrition and piety; 
he is going to leave the public existence in order to enter the religious, 
and here it is that life brings him slowly, gently but surely, and in an 
imperceptible movement of reflex, and he goes away little by little 
from Catholicism, then from faith. 

Is he an atheist? Not yet, he discovers, for he reasons and reason 
bnngs his last scruples of believing. He shows himself defimtely ir- 
religious, but believing in life. . 
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65. Ford Madox Ford on Joyce 

1922 


Ford Madox HuflFer (Ford), ‘A Haughty and Proud Genera- 
tion, Yale Review, xi (July 1922), 

The critic is discussing the composure a writer must show in 
discussing sex. 


. . . Indeed, I fancy that Mr. Joyce is the only artist we have to-day 
who with an utter composure regards processes of reproduction, of 
nourishment, and of physical renewal. But then Mr. Joyce, the supreme 
artist, regards with an equal composure — all things. That is why the 
law ofthe United States has persecuted his pubhshers. . . , 

And Mr. Joyce is a writer of very beautiful, composed English. To 
read TJte Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man as against, say, Ltterim of 
Miss Dorothy Richardson is to recognize the difference between 
singularly fussy inclusiveness and absolutely aloof selection. There is 
really more enlightenment as to childhood and youth in the first three 
pages of Mr. Joyce’s book — there is more light thrown on the nature of 
man — than in all Miss Richardson’s volumes. 

And that is not to behttle Miss Richardson; for to be infinitely litde 
set over against Mr. Joyce, is to be yet considerable enough. But Mr. 
Joyce measures his effects by things immense and lasting. Miss Richard- 
son by the passing standard of the lower-middle-class boarding-house. 
It is as you might say Flaubert against Gissing. 

Mr. Joyce s work is a voyaging on a much higher spiritual plane: 
the embarrassments and glories of Miss Richardson’s young women are 
bound up in material det^s. . . . 

[Ford illustrates this point and goes on to discuss the ordinary and 
typical perception of the sordid.] 

The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is a book of such beauty of 
\yriting, such clarity of perception, such a serene love of and interest in 
life, and such charity that, being the ungenerous creature man is, one 
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was inclined to say: ‘This surely must be a peak! It is unlikely that this 
m a n will climb higher!’ But even now that Mr. Joyce has published 
Ulysses, it is too early to decide upon that. One can’t arrive at one’s 
valuation of a volume so loaded as Ulysses after a week of reading and 
two or three weeks of thought about it. Next year, or in twenty years, 
one may. For it is as if a new continent with new traditions had ap- 
peared, and demanded to be run through in a month. Ulysses contains 
the undiscovered min d of man; it is human consciousness analyzed as it 
has never before been analyzed. Certain books change the world. 
This, success or failure, Ulysses does: for no novelist with serious aims 
can henceforth set out upon a task of writing before he has at least 
formed his own private estimate as to the righmess or wrongness of the 
methods of the author of Ulysses. If it does not make an epoch — and it 
well may ! — ^it will at least mark the ending of a period. 
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May 1918 


66. George Bernard Shaw, the Stage Society 
and Exiles 

William white, ‘G.B.S. On Joyce’s Times Literary Supple- 

ment { 4 .Dccemhci 1959), 709. 

Also see the reply from Stephen Winstcn (No. 67) and White’s 
reply to him (No. 67). 


As Professor Rjchard Ellmann’s James Joyce ... is likely to be the 
definitive life of the author of Ulysses for some time, it is perhaps worth 
correcting a comment in it concerning George Bernard Shaw’s opinion 
of Joyce’s play£xi 7 es. 

Professor Ellmann says in a foomotc on page 429: ‘Joyce wrote 
Carlo Linati on September 19, 1919, that Exiles was placed on the 
program of the Stage Society, along with Tlie Way of the World and 
La Cittd Morta, but was removed following the protest of Bernard 
Shaw who foimd it obscene.’ 

One wonders where Joyce got this information which the book 
quotes, but among other Joyce material in the Feinberg Collection, 
Detroit, is the ballot of the Stage Society considering Exiles. The ballot 
is not dated, but Professor Ellmann writes that Joyce’s agent Pmker 
sent the play to the society on January 27, 1916, and it was rejected on 
July 1 1 ; the society asked for it again on April i, 1917, and Joyce asked 
Pinker to withdraw it on July 2. So the balloting on the play,which 
Professor Ellmann quotes one member as calling ‘Filth and Disease,’ 
took place betweenjanuary 27 and July ii, 1916. 

The ballot shows that Dr, Wheeler, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Lee Mathews, 
and Mr. Hertz voted against Exiles, and Mr. Whalen and Mr. Sturge 
Moore voted for producing it. But more interesting than these statistics 
arc the signed remarks below the space for voting, Lee Mathews svrotc; 
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‘I don’t want the S.S. to play this but it has interest. Circulate it & find 
out if Mr. Joyce has written any more.’ 

Although Dr. Wheeler also voted to reject the play, he commented: 
‘I certainly want to know more about Mr. Joyce and should like to see 
any other work of his.’ Mr. Hertz was strongest in his disapproval: 
‘Reminiscent of Strinberg at his worst. Putrid !’ 

Of the two who voted ‘yes,’ Mr. Whalen wrote: ‘This play I 
certainly think we ought to accept at once’; and T. Sturge Moore, who 
was active in trying to get Exiles accepted, remarked on the ballot 
sheet, ‘This seems to me the only kind of good play which the S.S. 
would be false to its best traditions in not producing.’ 

Not all members of the Reading Committee of the Stage Society 
made qualifying statements, and apparently others, who did not vote, 
could comment. For, at the bottom of the ballot sheet is this line in 
Shaw’s hand: 

‘Just the thing for the S.S. G.B.S.’ 



67. G.B.S., the Stage Society and Exiles 


Stephen Winsten, ‘G.B.S. on Joyce’s Exiles’, Times Literary 
Supplement (18 December 1959), 741, quoting from his Days 
with Bernard Shaw (New York, 1949), p. 129. 

Tliis article is a reply to William White’s earlier article. White 
replies to this article in ‘Irish Antithesis : Shaw and Joyce’, The 
Shavian, ii. No. 3 (February 1961), 27: ‘What Mr. Winsten 
writes may well he true, but William Hull comments in the 
Shaw Bulletin [i (September 1954), 9] on “Wmsten’s known 
inaccuracy” (Mr. Dan Laurence tells me that Shaw’s copy of 
Wmsten’s hook at Ayot St. Lawrence is heavy with marginal 
refutations).’ 


... It happens that I often discussed James Joyce with G.B.S. and I 
refer to two or three of the conversations in my Days with Bernard 
Shaw. . . . Here is the reference to Ew'/es: 

When I was on the Stage Society [GJB.S. says], James Joyce sent in his plays, 
and he always felt that they were not complete without a good obscene act. 
That kind of thing bores me to tears. . . . 

Here you may ask why G.B.S. jotted down: ‘Just the thing for the S.S.’ 
The facts arc as follows: G.B.S. hked Exiles but suggested certain 
harmless alterations, but James Joyce disliked Shaw’s old-maidish 
prudery and refused to alter a word of it. Bernard Shaw should have 
understood because he had refused not many years back to delete the 
word ‘bloody’ from his Pygmalion. Anyhow this left G.B.S. with no 
option hut to refuse his support; he went further and used his influence 
to get it rejected. You will note that it was not prudery but boredom 
that prompted Shaw’s remarks about obscenity. . . . 
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68. Pound on Exiles and the modem drama 

1916 


‘Mr. James Joyce and the Modem Stage’, Tfie Drama, vi. No. 21 
(February 1916), 122-5, 132 [122-32]. 


. . . Last week I received a play by Mr. James Joyce and that argument- 
ative interest, which once led me to spend two years of my life reading 
almost nothing but plays, came bade upon me, along with a set of 
questions ‘from the bottom up’ : Is drama worth while? Is the drama of 
today, or the stage of today, a form or medium by which the best 
contemporary authors can express themselves in any satisfactory 
manner? 

Mr. Joyce is undoubtedly one of our best contemporary authors. 
He has written a novel, and I am quite ready to stake anything I have in 
this world that that novel is permanent. It is permanent as are the works 
of Stendhal and Flaubert. Two silly publishers have just refused it in 
favor of froth, another declines to look at it because ‘he will not deal 
through an agent’ — yet Mr. Joyce hves on the continent and can 
scarcely be expected to look after his affair s in England save through a 
deputy. And Mr. Joyce is the best prose writer of my generation, in 
English. So far as I know, there is no one better in either Paris or 
Russia. In English we have Hardy and Henryjames and, chronologically. 
We have Mr. James Joyce. The intervening novelists print books, it is 
true, hut for me or for any Tnan of my erudition, for any m a n living at 
my intensity, these books are things of no substance. 

Therefore, when Mr. Joyce writes a play, I consider it a reasonable 
matter of interest. The English agent of the Oliver Morosco company 
has refused the play, and in so doing the agent has well served her 
employers, for the play would certainly be of no use to the syndicate 
that stars Peg 0’ My Heart', neither do I believe that any manager would 
stage it nor that it could succeed were it staged. Nevertheless, I read it 
through at a sitting, with intense interest. It is a long play, some one 
hundred and eighty pages. 
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It is not so good as a novel; nevertheless it is quite good enough to 
form a very solid basis for my arraignment of the contemporary 
theatre. It lays before me certain facts, certain questions; for instance, 
are the excellences of this play purely novelist’s excellences? Perhaps 
most of them are; yet this play could not have been made as a novel. It 
is distinctly a play. It has the form of a play — I do not mean that it is 
■written in dialogue "with the names of the speakers put in front of their 
speeches. I mean that it has inner form; that the acts and speeches of one 
person work into the acts and speeches of another and make the play 
into an indivisible, integral whole. The action takes place in less than 
twenty-four hours, in two rooms, both near Dublin, so that even the 
classical imities are uninjured. The characters arc drawn with that hard- 
ness of outline which we might compare to that of Durcr’s painting if 
we are permitted a comparison ■with effects of an art so different. There 
are only four main characters, two subsidiary characters, and a fish- 
woman who passes a ■window, so that the whole mechanics of the play 
have required great closeness of skill. I see no way in which the play 
could he improved by redoing it as a novel. It could not, in fact, be any- 
thing but a play. And yet it is absolutely unfit for the stage as we know 
it. It is dramatic. Strong, well-^wrought sentences flash from the speech 
and give it ‘dramatic-edge’ such as we have in Ibsen, when some 
character comes out ■with, ‘There is no mediator between God and 
man’; I mean sentences dealing ■with fundamentals. 

It is not unstagcable because it deals ■with adultery; surely, we have 
plenty of plays, qmte stagcable plays, that deal svith adultery. I have 
seen it in the nickel-plush theatre done vnth the last degree of senti- 
mental bestiality. I admit that Mr. Joyce once mentions a garter, but it is ' 
done in such a way ... it is done in the only way ... it is the only 
possible means of presenting the exact social tone of at least two of the 
characters. 

‘Her place in life was rich and poor between,’ as Crabbe says of his 
Clelia; it might have been done in a skit of a night club and no barm 
thought; but it is precisely because it occurs neither in fast nor in 
patrician circles, but in a milieu of Dublm genteelness, that it causes a 
certain feeling of constraint. Mr. Joyce gives his Dubhn as Ibsen gave 
provincial Norway. 

Of course, oh, of course, if, if there were an Ibsen stage in full blast, 
Mr. Joyce’s play would go on at once. 

But we get only tri-vialized Ibsen; we get Mr. Shaw, the intellectual 
chccsc-mitc. 
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[At this point, and up to the last page of the article, Pound proceeds 
with his ‘arraignment of the contemporary theatre.’] 

So Mr. Joyce’s play is dangerous and unstageable because he is not 
playing with the subject of adultery, but because he is actually driving in 
the mind upon the age-long problem of the rights of personality and of 
the responsibility of the intelligent individual for the conduct of those 
about him, upon the age-long question of the relative rights of intellect, 
and emotion, and sensation, and sentiment. 

And the question which I am trying to put and which I reform and 
reiterate is just this: Must our most intelligent writers do this sort of 
work in the novel, solely in the novel, or is it going to be, in our time, 
possible for them to do it in drama? 

On your answer to that question the claims of modem drama must 
rest. 


69. Review, Freeman^ s Journal 

1918 


J.W.G., ‘Ibsen in Ireland’, Freemans Journal (15 June 1918), 4. 


The obvious thing to say about Mr. James Joyce’s Exiles is that though 
the scene is laid in Dublin, the spiritual home of the characters is less 
Ireland than Norway. This would not in itself detract from the value of 
the play as a work of art, except perhaps in the eyes of literary chauvin- 
ists who have schooled themselves to believe, in defiance of all prece- 
dents, that the merit of a writer depends not on how he uses mfluences 
or 1^ own end, but on whether these influences are native or alien. 
One s quarrel with MLr. Joyce is not that he borro'ws from Ibsen, but 
^t he borrows the wrong things. The cloudy enigmas of When the 
ead awaken appeal to him, if we may judge from this play> the 
high-water mark of Ibsen’s achievement. But it is precisely this side of 
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Ibsen’s genius that shows the most signs of wear and tear. His greatness 
did not lie in the fact that his characters were adepts in the analysis of 
their emotions, but that this analysis was so presented as to strengthen 
the impression of dramatic personality. This is exactly what Mr. Joyce 
fails to do, and his failure is the more curious because it is due to no lack 
of power. The app alling discussion at die dinner party, in the opening 
chapters of Portrait of the Artist as Young Man, crams into a single page 
more dramatic reahty than is to be found in the three acts of Exiles. In 
his play, where one looks for men and women one finds instead states 
of mmd loosely personified. Vital energy seems to have been drained out 
of the characters, and they impress one less as individuals than as 
j^ohan harps vibrating to the waves of emotions they are powerless to 
direct or control. Subtlety is possible in the theatre, but to be effective it 
must be expressed in terms of the theatre. Mr. Joyce scarcely makes a 
pretence of attempting to hold the interest of his audience, and though 
he introduces, as Ibsen certainly would not have done, a suburban 
sitting-room equipped with no less than four doors, he disdains to 
conjure up a single dramatic situation in the real sense of the word. The 
plot of Exiles is not unlike that of Candida, with the humour left out. 
Bctha Rowan is in much the same plight as Mr. Shaw’s heroine was 
between Marchbanks and Morell, oiJy in Mr. Joyce’s play all the three 
principals see themselves and are presented by their author from the 
Marchbanks’ point of view. Dramatically it is a case of great cry and 
little wool; and while Exiles contains, as one expects firom Mr. Joyce, 
some dialogue that is wonderfully subde and effective, good dialogue 
is the beginning, and not the end, of play-making. 
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Times Literary Supplement 

1918 


A. Clutton-Brock; ‘The Mind to Suffer’, Times Literary Supple- 
ment {25 ]\Ay 1918), 346. 


Many men have written interesting books about their childhood and 
youth, and never succeeded again in the same degree. Not only was 
esteem for Mr. James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man subject 
to this discount, but it unfortunately raised both friends and enemies 
whose excitement about it was tmconnected with its merits: here 
brilhant, there tedious, the book itself rendered the stream of opinion 
yet more turbid. An unacted problem play is not the book to clear 
the public min d. Yet this work does prove the author’s imagination 
independent of stimulus ffom self-preoccupation; and, though a first 
play, roughly straining its means, it reveals resources of spiritual passion 
and constructive power which should gready cheer the fiiends of his 
talent 

Richard Rowan, like so many gifted yoimg men, has early rebelled 
against current compromises. He will not stoop either to seduce or to 
m^try Bertha, yet of her own impulse she accompames him to Rome, 
where they live in voluntary exile for nine years and bring up their little 
son. Meanwhile scholarly and brilliant work has won him the first 
fiauts of renown, and by absorbing him has oppressed Bertha with the 
lonc^ess of the imequally mated. Her man is one who clings to e 
soul s absolute integrity as feverishly as others cling to material exist- 
^ce. He sufiers agonies of shame and remorse when he finds hunself 
l^s faithful to her than she ba«! been to him; he confesses everythmg to 
her, and msists that she is equally firee. When the play opens they are 
back in Dublin, Robert Hand, the great fiiend of his youth, a journalist, 
zt^ously prepares the University and the Press to ignore the fact dwt 
Richard and Bertha’s happy tinion owes nothing to the law, but at the 
same time he undermines their domestic quietude by covertly courting 
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Bertha. She, jealous of Richard’s relations with an intellectual lady who 
is able to discuss his ideas in a way she cannot, and constantly in- 
doctrinated as to her absolute freedom, receives Robert’s addresses, yet 
relates every advance as it is made to Richard, partly in hopes of rousing 
his jealousy, which her own prescribes as its proper antidote, pardy 
because, like himself, she has never hidden anything. He perceives that 
his old friend is acting like ‘a common thieF and precedes Bertha to the 
first assignation. But Robert, cynic and rake though he is, genuinely 
loves and admires his friend. His humility touches Richard, in whom, as 
he listens, dread wakes lest, like the ghost of his own passion, he may 
stand between Bertha and experiences which are her due. Like another 
Shelley, he decides that their rivalry must be open and imprcjudiccd by 
the past. Docs he any longer really possess Bertha’s heart? She arrives; 
he explains to her again her absolute freedom, and leaves her to meet his 
friend. The second curtam falls before that interview has ended. In the 
third act both Bertha and Robert, equally admiring and loving Richard, 
assure him that nothing has happened between them ; but he has doubted 
both and cannot recover his faith — the torture of a m’ght of suspense has 
been too great. 

I have wounded my soul for you — a deep wound of doubt which can never 
be healed. . . . I do not wish to know or to believe. . . . It is not in the dark- 
ness ofbelief that I desire you, but m restless living, wounding doubt. 

and she can only answer: — 

Forget me and love me. ... I want my lover. . . . You Dick. O, my 
strange, wild lover, come back to me again 1 

So the play ends — a situation after Browning’s own heart, and seen more 
distinctly, less as a case put, than he would probably have seen it; only 
the machinery used is Ibsen’s. 

The second act transcends this machinery and is in outline and effect 
a poetical creation; the other two acts, in which minor characters figure, 
arc less happy. On the stage custom shows people in such situations, 
hglit-hcartcdly, sentimentally, or cynically: to show them seriously and 
sympathetically alarms some folk as Jesus did when he persisted in 
dining with harlots and publicans. Intellectual charity is to-day as rare a 
virtue as human compassion was then. Those for whom certain themes 
and certain words constitute cither a ‘taboo’ or a ‘hall mark’ arc debarred 
from exercising it. Sympathy opens both the heart and the eye that 
discerns beauty; pr<judicc closes both. In the last act a doubt arises in the 
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reader’s mind whether Bertha and Robert are not lying to Richard; 
probably this is due to inadvertence on the author’s part. Their false- 
hood by increasing their inferiority would deepen lie grounds of his 
lonely suffering, but by proving their response to his lead superficial it 
would diminish the poignancy of his tragic doubt. Thus an outline is 
doubled, one intention cancelling the otier: such ambiguity is merely 
distracting, and might easily be removed. But this is a detail, an 
acddent; the whole is lifted and throbs, like King Lear, with a capacity 
for suffering more startling even than the situations in which it is mani- 
fested. Of course, work so young and in some ways crude is no match 
for the varied enchantments of King Lear. The woodenness of realism is 
made painfully apparent by the passion that contrasts to it the bone- 
structure and blood of a creation — of Exiles. Experience in the use of 
words and the management of scenes may supply what Mr. James Joyce 
lacks, though, of coune, they may not, and a world that crushes and 
pampers authors with equal blindness may be trusted to make the finest 
success the most difficult and least likely. Will not the Stage Society or 
the Pioneers let us and the author see this play, so that its shortcomings 
may become apparent to him and its virtues be brought home to us 
with their foil force? 



71 . Desmond MacCarthy, review, 
New Statesman 

1918 


‘Exiles’, New Statesman, xi (21 September 1918), 492-3. A short- 
ened version of this review appeared as ‘Mr. James Joyce’s Play’, 
New Statesman, xxvi (20 February 1926), 581-2, at the time of the 
Stage Society’s production of Exiles. The original, longer article 
appeared m MacCarthy ’s Humanities (1953), pp. 88-93 (from 
which the present text is taken). 


Exiles is a remarkable play. I am more sure of this than of having under- 
stood it. I could never undertake to produce it unless the author were 
at my elbow; and when a critic feels like that about a play which has 
excited him it means he has not quite understood it. What I can do is to 
give an account of the play and show where I was puzzled. But first I 
must come to terms with a misgiving. It is a treat to be puzzled by a 
play, so perhaps I overrate this one because it has puzzled me? I do not 
think that is the case, but that possibility is the grain of salt with which 
what follows must be taken. 

To be made to wonder and to think about characters in a play is a 
rare experience — outside the drama of Ibsen. It is a pleasure far excelling 
the simple pleasure of delighted recognition which is all that the 
character-drawing in the ordinary respect-worthy play provides . . . 
Exiles exated me for the same reason that the plays of Ibsen excite me — 
the people in it were so interesting. Ibsen’s characters have roots wliich 
tempt one to pull at them again and again. 

[the critic comments upon Ibsen's characterization] 

... I do not take Ibsen’s name in vain in connection Avith the work of 
Mr Joyce. It is not (I beg you to believe) that habit so common in critics 
of chattering about anything but the subject in hand which persuades 
me to approach Exiles through the art of Ibsen. ... I hail Mr Joyce 
M one of the few who have grasped the value of two principles in 
dramatic art of which Ibsen is the master exponent. 
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The first is that on the stage, as in the novel, character (the indi- 
vidual) is the most interesting thing, the ultimate thing; for nothing 
happens at all unless it happens to a particular person, and action is 
dependent on character. The dramatist therefore must choose characters 
who illustrate his theme better and better the more he goes into them. 
Then, the deeper he digs the clearer will sound in our ears the ru nning 
water of his theme. . . . 

One of the quahties which delighted me in Exiles was that evidently 
nothing would induce Ivir Joyce to make his characters less complex and 
interesting than he saw them to be. He would rather obscure his theme 
than do that, and though a fault, it is a fault on the right side — on the 
interesting side. The second respect in which he has learnt firom the 
master is his practice of intensifying our interest in the present by 
dialogue which imphes a past Wliat a Httle scrap of people’s fives a 
dramatist can show us — -just an hom or two ! In fife it is usually what has 
gone before that makes talk between two people significant. . . . 

The merits of this play make it hard to tell its story. Summarised, 
that story would not cfistinguish it firom many a play in which the love 
relations of two men and a woman wove the plot. Its distinction hes 
in the relations of the three points in that familiar triangle being 
complex and intense. Art is usually so superficial, fife so profound. I 
admire Mr Joyce for having tried to deepen our conventional simplifica- 
tion of such relations and bring them nearer to natiure. Now and then I 
lost my way in his characters as in a wood, but that did not make me 
think they were not true; rather the contrary. When I put my finger on 
his spinning rainbow top, I do not see the coloured rings which pro- 
duced that iridescence so definitely as in the case of Ibsen. The theme of 
Exiles is not so clear to me. I conjecture that I get nearest to it in saying 
that the play is a study in the emotional fife of an artist. (I am sure, at 
any rate, that I am giving the reader a useful tip in bidding him keep 
one eye always upon Richard Rowan, whatever else may be interesting 
him besides.) And when I say that the play is a study in an artist’s fife, 

I mean that its theme is the complication which that endowment adds 
to emotional crises which are common to all men. It makes sincerity 
more difficult and at the same time more vitally important. Imagination 
opens the door to a hundred new subtleties and possibilities of action; 
it brings a man so near the feelings of others that he has never the excuse 
of blmdness, and keeps him at a distance, so that at moments he can 
hardly believe he cares for anything but his o'wn mind. 

When he acts spontaneously, he knows he is acting spontaneously — 
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if not at the moment, the moment after — much as some people, 
thought modest, have hardly a right to be considered so, because they 
invariably know when they are. Exiles is a play in which two men arc 
strugglmg to preserve each his own essential integrity in a confusing 
situation where rules of thumb seem clumsy guides; and between them 
is a bewildered, passionate woman — generous, angry, tender, and 
lonely. To undentand Bertha one need only remember that she has 
lived nine years with Richard Rowan in that intimacy of mind and feel- 
ing which admits of no disguises, merciful or treacherous; that she has 
known all the satisfactions and disappointments of such an intimacy. 
Her nature cncs out for things to be simple as they once were for her; 
but she, too, has eaten of the tree of knowledge and knows that they are 
not 

If you ask how Richard Rowan and Robert Hand stood towards 
each other, the answer is they were friends. There was a touch of the 
disciple in Robert. Richard was the intenser, more creative, and also the 
more difficult nature. He was an exile in this world ; Robert was at home 
in it. But the essence of their relation was that they were friends, and 
friends who from youth had made life’s voyage of discovery together. 
One was a journalist, the other an artist; but in experience they were 
equals. Both had lived intensely enough, and had been intimate enough 
to teach together that pitch of mutual understanding at which conscious- 
ness that each is still at bottom solitary is, in a strange way, the tcndcrcst 
bond between them. Am I over-subde? I think what I mean is recogni- 
sable. After all, it is in friendships of the second order (Heaven forfend 
that they should be held cheap !) that men arc least troubled about the 
value of what they give. It is between these two friends that competition 
for the same woman rises, bunging with it j’ealousy, suspicion, and 
making candour — the air in which alone such a friendship as theirs can 
live — almost impossiblc.Wcll, very hard. Both make a mighty effort to 
preserve it; Richard succeeds best; how far Robert Hand failed is not 
quite clear to me. At first Richard thought his friend a common vulgar 
thief; against such a one he would protect Bertha tooth and nail. But he 
has mis^vings which in different ways torture him more than natur.il 
jealousy . Perhaps Robert can give her something he cannot (O, he knows 
how unsatisfying and yet how much that has been!); something no 
human being has a right to prevent another having. This is the first thing 
he must find out. 

The scene in Act ll between the two men is wonderful in its gradu- 
ally deepening sincerity. Hand is a coward at first, hut he gets over 
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that. Then Richard is tormented by misgivings about himself. Is not 
there something in him (for ties, however precious, are also chains) 
which is attracted by the idea that Bertha might now owe most to 
another — now, at any rate, that their own first love is over? How far is 
he sincere in leaving her her hberty? Is it his own that he is really think- 
ing of? Bertha taimts him with that. And Bertha’s relation to Robert — 
what is that? I think it is the attraction of peace. To be adored, to be 
loved in a simpler, more romantic, coarser way, what a rest! Besides, 
Robert is the sort of man a woman can easily make happy; Richard 
certainly is not. Yet, just as she decided between them years ago, in the 
end it is her strange, elusive lover who comes so close and is so far away 
whom she chooses. But was she Robert’s mistress? The dramatist leaves 
that ambiguous. He does not mean us to bother much one way or 
another about that. Richard says at the end he will never know what 
they were to each other; but I do not think he is thinking of Divorce 
Court facts. He means how completely Bertha still belongs to him. 
Bertha tells Robert to tell Richard everything; but does he? She also 
tells him to think of what has passed between diem as something hke ‘a 
dream’. That, I think, is the line on which one must fix one’s attention 
to get the focus. Robert is happy; quite content with that. Perhaps 
because less hot for certainties in life than Richard, he think s he has 
enjoyed a soHd reality. I do not know. 

I have left out much it would be a pleasure to mark. Richards 
relation to Beatrice Justice (the other woman in the play) — ^I could write 
an article on that; but what I have written will be perhaps enough to 
persuade you that this is a remarkable play. 
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‘James Joyce as Dramatist’, Nation, evii, No. 2780 (12 October 
1918), 430-1. 


James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Yotin^ Man is dated ‘Dublm 1904, 
Tncste 1914.’ The action of Exiles is indicated as passing in 1912. The 
play, therefore, succeeds the novel in time. But i£ Exiles be more recent 
than Portrait of the Artist, it is far less modem. In the novel James Joyce 
created a form that was individual and distmetively modem, that 
suggested new horizons. The play is in Ibsen’s form, without the 
symbolism that haunted Ibsen’s plays and without his conclusivcncss and 
his climaxes. Mr. Joyce may return to the drama and bring into it some 
of the discoveries that make his narrative so startling. Meantime, Exiles 
would make it appear that narrative is his pccuhar domain. 

The distinction of the play is in the characters presented. Richard 
Rowan, a writer newly returned to his native Dublm; Bertha, his 
young wife; and Robert Hand, a journalist, are unusual people. They 
are Catholic Irish, and two of them, Richard Rowan and Robert Hand, 
would pass beyond good and evil with words derived from Catholic 
philosophy on their lips. The play is a triangle, but we forget to name it 
so because of the oddness of the trio’s relation. The characters in the 
triangle arc Richard, Bertha, and Robert. In a way this triangle is 
duplicated by another, a shadowy one; Richard Rowan, Robert Hand, 
and Robert s cousin and supposed betrothed, Beatrice Justice. Richard 
Rowan is a man with a hurt soul. He is deeply in love with Bertha, a 
girl with whom he eloped some years before, but Bertha is not adequate 
to the whole of his personality. He corresponds with Beatrice Justice, 
and his new work is influenced by her. Moreover, he has been unfaith- 
ful to Bertha through many casual connections. He knows, too, that 
Robert Hand, his soul-friend of former days, is making love to Bertha. 
He will not deny her a particle of freedom, but he is tortured by a doubt 
as to her faitlifulncss. The play ends inconclusively — -Avithout Richard’s 
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having attained that hberation that he has been striving for with such 
agony . . . Bertha, with her candid, forgiving nature, may cure 
Richard of his wound. But in the last scene he has hardly beenfrank with 
her. For in the second act he has told Robert Hand: 

[quotes from Act H] 

So he accuses himself, and Robert tells him that the Church has lost a 
theologian in him. But Robert Hand is something of a theologian, too, 
and he can quote Duns Scotus with effect. Meanwhile, Beatrice Justice 
has faded out of the play. 

Bertha is the first notable woman character that James Joyce has 
created. She is a subtle character. We get the suggestion that she has had 
little education, yet she carries herself with real simphcity and dignity. 
For all her contact with the super-subtle Richard she re main s unspoiled, 
alluring, unconventional, faithful. She has her outbreaks and she knows 
where to strike at Richard. Her simplicity and her good sense are shown 
in her last dialogue with Beatrice Justice, the woman who is able to 
understand her husband’s mind and work. When Beatrice says, ‘Do not 
let them humble you, Mrs. Rowan,’ Bertha answers: 

Humble me ! I am very proud of myself if you want to know. What have 
they ever done for him ? I made him a man. What are they all in his life? No 
more than the dust under his boots. He can despise me too, hke the rest of them 
— now. And you can despise me. But you will never humble me, any of you. 

It is in passages such as this that James Joyce shows his power to draw a 
real and distinctive character. 
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So good are the fine qualities of Exiles that the defects seem to be an 
illusion, hut the more the play is examined the more fundamental and 
inexphcahle seem its defects. It is part of Mr. Joyce’s gift that he appears 
intuitive and occult. It docs not seem possible that all his intuition and 
penetration could go astray. But Exiles neither creates a perfect con- 
viction of being like human experience nor quite recalls experience in 
terms anything like its own. On the contrary, Mr. Joyce seems definitely 
to force human beings to do and say unlikely things, and to jumble up 
the true perspective of their hves. He is exceedingly keen in making 
people talk like people. He has a genius for idiom and idiosyncrasy and 
no one could be better than he in the way he dovetails his conversations. 
His can's sharp, also, for the click of one personahty against another, and 
for the corroborative phrase. But when it comes to comprehending 
men and women in their skins and under them, he can hardly be said to 
be reliable. There is an unreality around certain passages in Exiles that 
suggests the literary alchemist vaguely striving to transmute pretty 
theories into honest flesh and blood. The flesh and blood of Exiles, so 
far as it is honest, docs not fit the theones. They arc imposed by their 
author on subjects unwilling and rcbelhous. The result is a disharmony 
that almost defies htcrary analysis. It condemns Exiles to a limbo outside 
the normal hell and heaven of appraisal. 

So far as Bichard and Bertha arc concerned, the play is clear enough. 
Bertha is the simple woman who falk desperately in love with Richard, 
who is a wnter, nine years before, and runs off with the ‘curious bird,’ 
regardless of everything else. Richard is the man of pride and scorn who 
does not deign to explain himself to his dying moicr and who allows 
her to judge him hardly and savagely for his refusal to bind Bertha by 
marriage. The situation of Richard and Bertha, back in Dublin with 
their child nine years after the event, only becomes obscure and con- 
fusing by the introduction of Bertha’s old suitor, the journalist Robert 
Hand. . . . 

[The critic here examines the relations of Robert, Richard and Bertha 
among themselves.] 
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If there were anything in Robert to give depth to his attitude on 
romantic love, it would be easy to suppose that Mr. Joyce was balancing 
it against Richard’s attitude. But the triviality of Robert with Bertha, 
his second-hand epigrams, his stale pleasantries, his general impervious- 
ness to ‘the spirit,’ make him utterly impossible as a protagonist. The 
excitement that he creates by making love to Bertha has no genuine 
significance. If Mr. Joyce had made him less frivolous he might have 
been supposed to disturb the fine assumptions of Richard’s life. As it is 
he could but rumple their surface, provided Richard had any gravity. 
But Richard is strangely credulous for a man of insight. He is prepared, 
if necessary, to give up Bertha. Leaving Bertha to an assignation with 
Robert in the famous cottage of his own youthful revelries, he wntes 
all night (and thinks) and before dawn goes walking on the strand, 
‘hearing voices.’ He even ‘despairs.’ ‘I have wounded myself for you, 
he says to Bertha, ‘a deep wound of doubt that can never be healed. 
She protests that nothing happened with Robert during their evening 
together, she has remained faithful. ‘I can never know, never in this 
world,’ intones Richard. ‘I do not wish to know or to believe. I do not 
care. It is not in the darkness of belief that I desire you. But in restless 
living wondering doubt To hold you by no bonds, even of love, to be 
umted with you in body and soul in utter nakedness — ^for this I longed. 
And now I am tired for a while, Bertha. My wound tires me.’ 

Had Richard possessed humor, his ‘woimd’ would not have tired 
him. He would have disposed of the debonair Robert more easily, or at 
least seen more readily the folly of discussing with Robert the death of 
the spirit.’ Two such characters, in real life, could not have met in the 
same sexual plane. 

But in spite of thi«; curiously jarring supposition, with all Richard s 
cold dissection of Robert’s kisses and his meticulous desire to release 
Bertha, there is a strong reality in the woman’s love for him and her 
yearning for him and her jealousy. His desire to be betrayed by her is 
also mtelligible. It is only his interchanges on the subject of love and 
freedom that seem so unimaginable. 

To say ‘unimaginable’ is merely to protest incredtJity. Those who 
can imagine the proud and scornful Richard tolerating the discourse of 
Robert will take a different view of Exiles. To them it will be much 
more than an imperfect antithesis of sacred and profane love, much 
more than a glimpse of the finite mimching away at the mfimte. It will 
be a genuine drama with no false intimations, no cross-currents, no 
theorist frigidity at the core of its being. 
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‘Exiles, A Discussion of James Joyce’s Plays’, Little Review, v 
No. 9 Qanuary 1919), 20-7. 

Extract from a symposium of critics, none of whom ‘compared 
notes or talked over their opinion’ (note, p. 20)— John Rodker, 
Israel Solon, Samuel A. Tannenbaum, Jane Heap. 


JOHN RODKBR (pp. 20-2) 

Again in this play Mr. Joyce exploits that part of mind merging on the 
subconscious. The drama is one of will versus instinct, the protagonist 
Richard Rowan, a writer. This particular psychological triangle is one 
of barely comprehended instincts, desires for freedom (equally un- 
defined), emotions that hardly crystallise before fading out. Inter-action 
of diought and will is carried so close to this borderline that the reader 
fears continually lest he miss any implication. Analysis digs continually 
deeper. At a certain moment it is lost. Mind will go no further. 

People are built on no plan and since it is impossible at any moment - 
to say that cither will or instinct is dominant, the author lets ^e curtain 
fall finally on the hero’s temporary surrender to both. 

. . . The play is particularly i propos. Everyone talks of individual 
freedom, — (Stimer is a name to conjure with, though unread), — 
identifying it in some obscure way with Woman’s Suffrage. But the 
issues arc psychological and no spread of popular education will simplify 
them. In this case Rowan leaves his wife to do as she will. She naturally 
reviles him for leaving her without the prop of his dcasions. After nine 
years of conjugal life she is unable to make up her mind as to whether 
she needs a lover. If in the end she docs not sin, it is because she uses her 
virgimty as he his profligacy; for pride and humiliation. I have read the 
play often but without arriving at whether it is an ultimate cowardice or 
love for her husband that keeps her faithful. To Rowan detail of what 
has happened does not matter. The atmosphere of their communion 
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would make a more treacherous betrayal than any carnal sideshp. That 
he can never know. 

His anguish at the possible withholding from his wife of any instant 
of experience which might make her life more frdl may be interpreted 
as moral strength or cowardice. Where it is his will de man ding Bertha’s 
freedom, he is diffident, but instinct in him speaks fiercely . . . 

[quotes from Act HI] 

The play is very romantic, poetical in a manner rare among plays. 
It is as fervent as the Seagull of Tchekhof. It was no small achievement 
of Mr. Joyce to have made dramatic such very pure cerebration, and 
that with a touch so dehcate that its most intricate part of the mechan- 
ism has suffered by the inquisition. One sees Ibsen m ining such a 
situation with coarse fingers. Tchekhof got his purity of apprehension 
from taking people by their instincts. Joyce has done the same thing 
with a difierence. Not that his people have necessarily more brains, but 
beyond iostinct the brain ramifies into obscurer delicacies. The implica- 
tion o£Exiles are so numerous — each one subject for minute elucidation 
— that only with great familiarity would a total impression be possible. 
Tchekhof’s suhdeties are plain-sailing, instinctively apparent, so that 
for stage purposes he is the last word in effectiveness. Exiles will have 
however to become classical — a repertory play, seen often — ^before any 
audience can be familiar with it. It is a play which though perfect as 
hterature, might easily lose significance on the stage: it is too full of 
meat. The most accustomed stomachs only will avoid indigestion. 

Nevertheless a production should he full of interest. No manager 
will, I fancy, care to produce a play without a real suicide, even though 
it be a ‘death of the spirit’ that drops the cinrtain; but a small theatre, of 
which there are many in America and one or two in this country, might 
easily gain a reputation for intelligence by its production. 

ISRAEL SOLON (pp. 22-3) 

Let me say at once that I was most painfully disappointed with James 
Joyce’s Exiles. My disappointment was so keen because of what he 
might have achieved and came near achieving but failed to achieve. 
His merely good is not good enough where the great was so nearly 
within his reach. With that theme, the author of the Portrait and 
Ulysses should have achieved nothing short of the sublime. No poet 
since Sophocles has had so dramatic a vehicle. Indeed, I thinkjoyce’s the 
more dramatic . , . James Joyce in Exiles has taken for his dramatic 
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vehicle the fate of two men who arc in love with each other and who 
are at the same tune excessively amenable to all social coercion. Bound 
by the letter of conventional morahty more completely than most men, 
the disguises winked at by organised society and thereby made available 
to most men is not available to these two men. They will have nothmg 
they may not have openly. Drawn to each other from within and held 
back from without, these two men are doomed to keep within sight of 
each other but beyond the reach of each other. The ‘eternal trainglc’ of 
oiu: conventional comedy is repulsive to these men. Here is matter 
worthy of the very best that James Joyce has it within him to lend. Why, 
then, docs James Joyce fail to achieve that measure of greatness we have 
every right to expect of him and the theme he has chosen? 

I believe it is because he has failed to make his characters conscious of 
what fate has in store for them. Had he made these men fully aware of 
what their lives held for them, the roles fate meant them to play, and 
he, furthermore, made them struggle vahantly against it, then if they 
had won in the end we should have had great comedy, and if they lost 
we should have had sublime tragedy. Consaousness would have made 
of them such responsible human beings as would have engaged our 
sympathies to the utmost; whereas unconsciousness has left them feeble 
victims bhndly wallowing to no purpose. And since it is unthinkable 
to me that the author of the Portrait and Ulysses could be lacking in 
moral courage, I am forced to the conclusion that James Joyce was not 
himself aware of the matter of his play. 

SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. (pp. 23-5) 

Exiles will in all probability prove to be caviare to the general, not only 
because it is open to the obvious criticism that it is not true to life, but 
because its subject-matter is one that unconsciously stirs up the most 
passionate resistances of a reader unaccustomed to most honest and 
deep-searching self-analysis. To the psychologist trained in psycho- 
analysis, on the contrary, the book will be agreeably welcome as an 
inspired contribution from the depths of an artist’s soul to one of the 
most tabooed and falsified motives of human conduct, — ^we mean 
homosexuality. It is true that die reader unlearned in such matters, and 
perhaps the author too, may not be aware that this is the theme of the 
play and may look for it in vain. Of course, this is not all there is to the 
play : just as in a dream the main motive is overladen and disguised with 
other subsidiary motives and rationalizations, so is it in the drama before 
us. 
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The comparison o£Exiles with a dream may be carried much further. 
Every work of fiction is its creator’s dream: the more fictitious, the more 
dream-hke, the more apparently absurd and unreal, the truer it is to the 
hidden forces in the maker’s soul and the truer too to the generality of 
mankind for whose repressed springs of action the poet is the mouth- 
piece. Exiles very often reads like a dream and must be interpreted as 
such. As such it may be said to derive its motive power from the author’s 
repressed but most urgent impulses, to emanate from the unconscious 
forces within him and to enable him to gratify in this ‘harmless’ way his 
unacted and unactable longings. In all this, it need hardly be said, there 
is not the slightest reproach for or condemnation of the dramatist: 
every purely fictitious literary work is the self-revelation of a burdened 
soul that saves itself firom a neurosis or from a perversion by the 
cathartic effect of the creative process. 

Richard Rowan’s, the protagonist’s, homopsychism is never once 
referred to in the story but is clearly to be deduced from his character 
and conduct. He has no love for his dead mother and several times refers 
bitterly to her hardness of heart, at the same time crediting her with 
having been a remarkable woman; of his ‘handsome father’, on the 
contrary, he always speaks with great affection. He is utterly incapable 
of making love to a woman or of loving one unless she is or has been in 
love with a man to whom he is attached; for this reason he connives at 
his life-long fiiend’s, Robert Hand’s wooing of his wife and urges her, 
nay, goads her on to be unfaithful to him. The author subtly and 
delicately leads us to infer that Richard and Bertha are living a life of 
abstinence ever since his betrayal of her nine years before and that he 
gives her fiiU freedom only that they might thus be reunited. Speaking 
to Robert of the moment when he surprised him wooing Bertha, he 
says: ‘At that moment I felt our whole life together in the past, and I 
longed to put my arm aroimd your neck’. A Httle later he says to him: 
‘In the very core of my ignoble heart I longed to be betrayed by you 
and by her — ^in the dark, in the night — secretly, meanly craftily. By you, 
my best friend, and by her. I longed for that passionately and ignobly’. 
Being asked why he did so, he replies: ‘From pride and from ignoble 
longing. And from a deeper motive still’. From a psychological point 
of view it is important, too, to note that before Richard’s marriage he 
and Robert had for years shared a house in the country as a rendez-vous 
for erotic escapades. Of course Richard rationalizes his motives in his 
unconscious conflict \vith his latent passion (‘I fear that I will reproach 
myself for having taken all for myself because I would not suffer her to 
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give to another what was hers and not mine to give; because I accepted 
from her her loyalty and made her life poorer in love"), but even the 
few sentences we have quoted prove the correctness of our deduction 
concerning him. Fully to comprehend this splendid portrait of a type of 
artistic soii that one meets ofren enough in real life, though exiled, it is 
necessary not to overlook Richard’s intensely masochistic and voyeur 
impulses. He delights in putting himself in situations that entail a great 
deal of anguish for him, and he compels his wife to give him the fullest 
details of his friend’s assaults upon her honor. That he can be cruel too 
on occasion is not at all surprising; by virtue of the law of bi-polarity 
the masochist is also a sadist. 

The portraits of the Wife, the Friend, the Other Woman and even 
the Child are interesting characterizations that will repay careful study. 
They are all intensely individualized and unquestionably human though 
not conventional. Archie, aged eight, is one of the few life-like children 
to be found in hterature and is introduced into the play very effectively 
— perhaps because in portraying him the author was inspired by Shake- 
speare’s Prince Mamillius to whom the little lad bears a strong resemb- 
lance. (Incidentally it may be remarked that Tlie Winter’s Talc is largely 
unintelligible if we fail to see the homopsychic conflict in it and do not 
recognize the erode relationship between Leontes and Polixenes. 
Othello’s fate too might have been different had it not been for his 
unconscious love for Cassius.) 

Many of die minute details of this play, such as Richard’s slip of the 
tongue about his interest in Robert’s cottage, Beatrice’s forgetting to 
bnng her music, Bertha’s sudden attack of fear when Robert speaks to 
her from the bed-room, etc., prove Mr. Joyce to be a fine psychologist 
and a keen observer of human nature. But his courage to be true and 
unconventional, combined with the fact that his chief characters arc 
neurotic, exiles, will we fear doom him to a small but select following. 

JANE HEAP (pp. 25-7) 

I find it difficult to put any of my thoughts on Rxiles into words. They 
arc not used to words: they die. I fed that Joyce’s play has died in 
words. I do not mean because of the words literally, — all Art is lin- 
guistic. But even Art must fail many times before it conquers those 
things whose nature it is to keep themselves a secret from us forever. 

On the surface the play gives itself up to many intepretations. 
Propagandists declare it is a play on the freedom of the individual. 
Other reviewers talk of triangles and Ibsen and neurotics. All these 
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things are easy and semi-intelligent things to say. But when it is 
im anim ously agreed that Joyce hasn’t ‘put over his idea clearly ’or that 
he hasn’t known just what he was trying to put over, I grow a bit nervous 
and wonder why it doesn’t appear to them that perhaps Joyce couldn’t 
reach their darkness. I also wonder why not read Exiles with Joyce in 
mind. The man who wrote A Portrait of the Artist and Ulysses, a 
highly-conscious, over-sensitized artist living at the vortex of modem 
psychology, would scarcely go back to dealing with material in a pre- 
Nietzsche manner. Joyce is not Galsworthy; on the other hand he is not 
D. H. Lawrence. And to discuss courage in connection with Joyce is 
ridiculous. Joyce outlived courage in some other incarnation. . . . 

There is much talk of freedom in the play. Everyone wanting every- 
one else to be free, it is shown that there is at no time any freedom for 
anyone. The discussion of the wife’s decision when she went away with 
Richard — ^unasked by him — proves she has no freedom to make a 
decision. She may have been in love with Robert, but she had no choice: 
she was Richard. Robert is in love with Richard, has always been: but 
he is an unt hinking , natural man. He follows nature with his brain and 
thinks he is in love with Richard’s wife, a woman being the conventional 
symbol for a man’s love. But when he has a meeting with her and they 
are left alone by Richard in perfect freedom they are foiled, they are 
both Richard, both trying to reach Richard, not each other. Richard’s 
old conflict with his mother (just indicated) was based on her refusal to 
become him. The wife sees the child going the way of all of them. 

There is no where in the world for Richard to turn for love. Sex as 
other men know it can be for him only a boring, distasteful need of the 
body. Love strikes back at him from every source. His becomes a 
Midas tragedy. 

He is tormented by the commonplace ‘beaten path’ love-making of 
Robert and his wife. He asks her infinite questions; he directs the love- 
making to save his sensibilities. He says to Robert: ‘Not like this — this 
is not for people like us.’ Yet he wishes darkly that they had dishonoured 
him in a common, sneaking way. Not that he cares for either of them, 
not that he cares for honour or for conventions, but then he might have 
been free of them. They would have acted for once without his spirit 
having been the moving force. 

We see Richard wearily contemplating his despair. There is much of 
the child in Richard. He has a need to create some hold on life, some 
connection with the experiences of other men. He chooses the least un- 
complimentary to himself of those in the play as the symbol through 
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which he can make his connecrion with love. He sees himself less handi- 
capped intellectually in the music teacher, so he loves love through her. 
When they taunt him with her he answers ‘No, not even she would 
understand’. He writes all night endless pages at this image of himself, 
and in the morning walks on the beach maddened by emptiness and 
despair. At the last curtain he falls on to a couch, worn and helpless, in 
need only of a ‘great sweet mother’: but he must be forever on the 
wheel: his wife kneels beside him babbling of her love. 


75. A French comment on Exiles 

1919 


Henry Davray, ‘Lettres Anglaises’, Meraire de France, exxi. No. 
495 (i February 1919), 514-15 [512-18] 


Although conceived after the Ibscnian formula, which has become 
somewhat venerable in our time, James Joyce’s play Exiles captures the 
attention. Of a sustained interest and very firm texture, this is the work 
of an artist and writer. The drama of it is purely psychological. . . . 

[A brief summary of the plot and a discussion of character.] 

We must congratulate James Joyce on what he has just accomph'shed. 
This is to portray the possible consequences of a state of mind which is 
making too much progress in England among intellectuals imbued with 
the ideas of Tolstoi. The Russian influences have formed a generation of 
readers who arc deprived of a sense of reality and of sodal conscience, 
who arc absorbed in a purely personal casuistic where the notions of 
good and evil, of freedom and justice, have distilled themselves into 
subtle and dangerous tlieorics because they arc hberated from the 
natural basis which furnishes them with the bonds of family, of nation, 
and of state. Without sermons and without long dithyrambs James 
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Joyce unveils the wound. Exiles is a strong and sincere work in which 
the manipulation of the artist is never lacking. . . . 

[The article concludes with a brief statement about Joyce’s earlier 
works.] 


76. Francis Fergusson on Exiles and Ibsen 

1932 


Extract from ‘Exiles and Ibsen’s Work’, Hound & Horn, v 
(April-June 1932), 345-53- 


In A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man we read of Stephen that ‘as he 
went by Baird’s stonecutting works in Talbot Place the spirit of Ibsen 
would blow through him like a keen wind, a spirit of wayward boyish 
beauty.’ This spirit blows through Exiles with a super-lbsen keenness 
over a colder-than-Ibsen structure of cut stone. Professor Rubek, in 
When We Dead Awaken, asks Irene with weariness and bewilderment, 
‘Do you remember what you answered when I asked if you would go 
with me out into the wide world?’ 

Irene 

I held up three fingers in the air and swore that I would go with you to the 
world’s end and to the end of life. And that I would serve you in all things — 
Professor Ruhek 

As the model for my art — 

Irene 

— In fimik, utter nakedness — 

But there is no such bewilderment in Exiles, and in the last scene Richard 
can tell Bertha, Tt is not in the darkness of belief that I desire you. But 
in restless, wounded, living doubt. To hold you by no bonds, even in 
love, to be united with you in body and soul in utter nakedness — ^for 
this I longed.’ It is like ^e analogy between Stephen Dcdalus on one 
side, a bird-man, unique, soaring straight toward the Sun, and on the 
other, Brand with his gloomy aspiration, and Peer Gynt with his 
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irresponsible histrionics. In each case we gulp, we gape, we are astounded 
as though by a superb stunt. This ‘stunt,’ both in Exiles and in the Ibsen 
plays, is a feat of the author’s min d, a presentation of new and startling 
simplifications. All drama depends on some sort of simplification. But, 
Sophocles and Shakespeare offer us theirs as distillmcnts of common 
traditional human wisdom, and though their insights may be ever 
new, the newness, and the author’s discovery of it, is never the point 
In Ibsen and Exiles the newness is the point and in Exiles the point is 
the finality also. . . . Joyce, faced with this problem [of presenting 
characters who debate, self-consciously, their rights and wrongs], 
manages differently. His characters all come clear in the mere presence 
of the compelhng and inquisitorial Richard. He makes their halting 
apologias more credible, as he makes them more complete, once you 
grant him Richard, in the light of whose mind and under the influence 
of whose strenuous ethic everything is presented. . . And the characters 
meet, if at all, on the basis of the barest facts of the inescapable human rela- 
tions, those of parent to child and of man to woman. There is the lamp of 
the spirit with a vengeance, but widi its flame not ‘practically exposed,’ 
hut as near to ‘utterly naked’ as Rowan-Joyce can make it. Richard 
Rowan will not have it that the world and Ac flesh can make him a whit 
different from what he chooses to be. And Ac mind of this Rowan-Joyce 
being is far less provincial than James’s own. 

This is as mu A as to say that Exiles is by no means to be Aought of 
as an Ibsen type of play in Ac sense in which Strindberg’s, for instance, 
or Andreyev’s or some of O’Neill’s plays belong in Aat category. These 
\vntcrs have run Ac Ibsen prophetic or Adactic traAtion up several 
blind alleys, where it is expiring loudly but wiAout vision, force or 
Agnity. Ibsen had no Ibsen to study; and his followers, taking Ae 
direction he marked out, have failed to profit by his example. But Ac 
auAor of Exiles has precisely profited by Ibsen’s example, taking what 
he needed of Ibsen’s technique to state once and for all what is ines- 
capable in Ibsen’s story or Acme. He fimshes off Ac modem intellectual 
drama, Ac drama of ‘inAviduahsm,’ Ac drama which attempts to dis- 
pense wiA traAtion, Yet at Ac same time he attains a static perfection 
of vision which carries him quite beyond Aat genre, and even amounts 
to destroying it. This may be shown in a number of ways. 

Take, for instance, Ac perfection ofMr. Joyce’s portraits in Exi/es. . . 
Lacking a traditional Acme like Aosc of Ac Greeks or ElizabcAans, 
Ibsen s actions remain like umbihcal corA wliich he could never cut. 
But Mr. Joyce substitutes for action a motionless picture, and for a 
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thesis a metaphysical vision of a kind of godless monadology or 
Pluralistic , Universe, of a consistency and strictness which William 
James the liberal never dreamed of. So it serves the consistency of his 
vision to bring out all the qualities of his people which make them what 
they are ‘and not another thing’; which distinguish them, above all, 
from Rowan-Joyce. Ibsen was interested in what people do, and in the 
effort to show their actions as significant sometimes seems to do 
violence to what they are. If Mr. Joyce falsifies his people, it is in the 
opposite way. However much he may sympathfre with them, he sees 
them, much more than he invents them out of his own inner life — sees 
them as hopeless, ‘looks and passes,’ like Dante touring Hell; and cuts 
them off, with the most sober and delicate exactitude, in their actual 
frivohtyand darkness. 

An analysis of this kind might be pursued indefinitely, as though 
along a thousand centripetal spirals leading ever more subtly up to the 
unity of the work. It leads beyond the play as pUy, as soon as we see 
that there is no action here as other dramas have taught us to under- 
stand action. A hasty reading of the play might lead one to believe that 
the action was Robert’s unsuccessful attempt to seduce Richard’s wife. 
Another reading will show that this is only part of a larger whole . . . 

In the last speech of the play, a speech of extreme beauty, wherein a 
Joycean character comes very near the Ibsen trick of speaking with the 
author’s voice, Bertha places Rowan-Joyce himself among the exiles: 
‘Forget me, Dick,’ she says. ‘Forget me and love me again as you did 
the first time.’ Which we see — ^if we remember that all is shown in the 
light of Richard’s min d — as making the exile-vision absolute, removing 
it from the relativity or meaningfulness of action. For action is the 
lingua franca on which dr ama as an art among other arts depends; it is 
the common guide-hne for actors and audience, and it gives the 
meaning of the play in terms of something outside itself. It is meaning 
in this sense which Mr. Joyce has been at great pains to eliminate. 

Exiles is thus a ‘drama to end dramas.’ And it invokes to this end the 
authority of life ‘caught in the fact’ — ^an ultimate fact, we are supposed 
to feel, not the mere real circumstances, which is what Henry James had 
in mind when he applied this phrase to Ibsen. . . Mr. Joyce has been 
concerned to save &e truth and authority of his image by removing 
every trace of radiance as symbolism, which amounts to predication, to 
meaning m relation to other images, whereby Exiles would take its 
place, as a play, not a metaphysical vision, in due relation to other 
images. Hence that unique glare, as of a spot of brilhant light in 
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surrounding blackness, before which we arc supposed to come to rest ‘in 
the silent stasis of esthetic pleasure.’ 

If the authority of the exile-vision stops you ‘cold,’ you must come 
to rest indeed — Idee Beatrice, perhaps, ‘with pride and scorn in your 
heart,’ but like her caught in the fascination of what it claims as in- 
telligibility m terms of itself. If not, you must explain it in terms of 
Rowan-Joyce as a human being. Nowhere outside Exiles will you find 
human isolation so finely rendered — that obstinate incommensura- 
bility of human longings which seems to be the cold little wisdom 
special to our time — both in its bracing fear and exaltation, and m its 
pity. Yet even while you mourn and thrill you may begin to feel, as in 
Ibsen, that the case is too special to be satisf^ng, and the simphfication, 
however brilliant, somehow arbitrary. This is my experience. The 
‘silent stasis of esthetic pleasure’ gives place, for me, at a certain point, 
to an obsessive circlmg of the mind around a fixed, compelling thought, 
which IS the Stcphen-Rowan-Joyce thought of himself. It is this being 
which IS both the shadow and the idea of Exiles, if we ask it to have a 
meaning, and it is this being we must question. This may only be done 
with the help ofMr. Joyce’s otherworks. 

The Joycean cycle will doubtless not be understandable till long 
after it is completed. But it may already help us to make the Richard- 
Stephen character conceivable. Surely the barren askesis of his life, as 
we are shown it in Exiles, is intolerable? — ^But Exiles shows us only the 
ethical side of that character, and only a moment in his relation to the 
other personages. Richard is evidently the continuation of Stephen; 
Robert seems to be another incarnation of Mulligan. Richard is jdso in 
some ways intermediate between the Stephen and the Bloom of Ulysses. 
Most important of all, the other works, which arc more directly con- 
cerned with his consciousness, show us the perceptions he lives by and 
for firagments of beauty which are for him equivalents neither of the 
Dantesque Esser heato iielF <itto die vede nor of Aristotelian contemplation. 

With the aid of the larger Joycean testimony, too, we can get a more 
exact conception of the relation between Exiles and Ibsen . . . The 
work of Ibsen may speak to our need for a faith even if it leads nowhere, 
butlifi/es, rightly undentood, appeals only to the eye of the mind. It is 
a point in the heroic but necessarily unique living out of a ‘heresy*; 
it is like a new geometry, based on the denial of a Euclidean axiom, and 
worked out, to the enrichment of mathematics, in accordance with 
mathematical laws 

Meanwhile there remains one’s delight in Exiles as the most terrible 
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and beautifxd of modem plays. This delight, like one’s admiration for 
the Joycean sanity and common sense, is the mark of a certain stage in 
the understanding of it; but in the same way it has its truth, it is there to 
return to, and it is to be preserved with the utmost care as a part of the 
experience of Mr. Joyce’s work which consents to take its place along- 
side other experiences. 


77. Bernard Bandler on Exiles 

1933 


‘Joyce’s Exiles’, Hound & Horn, vi, No. 2 Qanuary-March 1933)* 

266—85* 


• . . The note of exile recurs frequently in oiu: age. It is the one constant 
among the voices which have most engaged contemporary attention m 
literature, dissimilar as those voices otherwise are as in Proust, Eliot, 
and Joyce. . . . 

A familiar solution to the problem of exile is not that the nature of 
man has been misrepresented but that God has been forgotten. Re- 
introduce the idea of God and faith in Him, one hears said, and the 
maladies of our age will depart. No solution could be more irrelevant. 
Man is exiled &om man and that exile is not caused by disbelief in God. 
The ground of exile is always, I believe, a false interpretation of the 
relation between the body and the sold; an ignoring of the function of 
the body and hence an erroneous analysis of the soul; and as a result of 
this untrue conception of man an incomplete and often destructive 
ideal is striven for. This thesis cannot be demonstrated apart from 
multiple examples, but an analysis of Exiles by James Joyce, where the 
problem is most clearly stated, will illustrate my argument. 

What first strikes one upon consideration o( Exiles is the irrelevance 
of God. There is simply no need for Efim. The characters exde an 
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sorrow is the human one of incompatible desires and unreahzed hopes, 
a sorrow suffered in a universe with God in all times as well as in a 
universe without Him. Their longing is not for God and their exile is 
not from Him. . . . The picture which Joyce presents would not be 
materially affected by the addition of the various gods imagmed or 
conceived by Jews, Greeks, and Christians; the existence of these gods, 
their attempted grace, even their omnipotence would not alter Joyce’s 
vision of man. For Joyce’s people arc not only magnificently done, 
beautifully realized individuals of certain human types, but their 
dilemma is presented as true of all people, and hence inescapable. Exile 
as Joyce secs it, is necessarily our lot; it is the result of no accident, nor 
weakness, nor sin in human nature, the consequence of a fall from a 
Paradise to which a beneficent providence could restore us . . .To save 
man, to harmonize one man’s desires with his neighbor’s, would be to 
destroy man as Joyce sees him: grace can but give us the strength and 
fortitude to hear our exile. When Richard Rowen appeals for help, it is 
not the light of self-knowledge that he seeks, or the knowledge of others, 
for their goods or salvation, bemg intrinsically different from his, are 
unknowable: Richard seeks the strength to he immovably and un- 
changeably himself. . . . 

If Exiles were presented in its relative truth, as a play that distilled the 
sorrow of human isolation, the office of the critic would be hmited to 
understanding and enjoyment. Bat Exiles goes further; the vision claims 
to be universal and as final and as irrevocable as the Last Judgment. 
From such a sentence there is no appeal; mercy has no hen on truth; and 
Exiles is held up as the Medusa head of truth Hence it is the truth itself 
of Exiles that one must question, its absolute truth about human 
dcstmy. Why arc Beatrice and Bertha, Robert and Richard, exiles? From 
what arc they exiled? ... If exile is imposed by the lure of a superior 
personality, what is the nature of that personality, what is his idea of 
himself and of others, and his demands from life? Docs he regard 
himself as a rational animal, or a fallen angel, or a strange and un- 
trammelled spirit? Is his exile less from mother and wife, friends, 
Ireland, and the Cadiolic Church, from their understanding, compassion, 
and love, as he would have us believe, than from the goods and limita- 
tions of human nature itself, society, and every form of order? Is die 
exile of Richard Rowen so hopeless and terrifying because he is in 
revolt ag.ainst the conditions of life itself?. . . 

In an artist so conscious as Joyce each character has lu's full signifi- 
cance. Ncidicr old Brigid nor Archie at eight arc exiles. Their roles arc 
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secondary and aesthetic, to inform us of the natures and motives of the 
other characters. Brigid figures seriously otJy in the opening scene of 
the third act. She there appears as the mother substitute: even when 
Richard’s mother lived he confided to Brigid his love for Bertha, 
talked of her letters and discussed his plans. Brigid’s weight in the play 
rests on her material assurance to Bertha that ‘there’s good times coming 
still.’ Archie plays a more important part. To Brigid he is Master 
Richard’s son; to Beatrice he is an excuse for coming to see Richard; to 
Bertha he is son and symbol of Richard’s love; and to Robert he is 
lusty, buoyant, hopeful youth, Archie scrambles through windows, 
crawls out of piano lessons, and arranges to drive early mornings with 
the milkman. 


SOME VIEWS FROM 1918 TO 1921 


78. P. Beaumont Wadsworth on Joyce 

1917 


‘Visits with James Joyce’, Ja/Hes Joyce Quarterly, i, No. 4 (Summer 
1964), 14 [14-18]. 


It Was in the spring of 1917 that I first came across the name of James 
Joyce after his first novel. A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man had been 
published in London. It was an exciting review in one of the British 
politico-literary weeklies which aroused my curiosity, and I went out 
and bought that slim green-backed book at once. 

I was a young man myself just 22; I felt that I was artistic, and 
identified myself with the adolescence of Stephen Dedalus. With one 
bound I now marched into the modem movement of Joyce, Ehot, 
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Wyndham Lewis, Ezra Pound, D. H. Lawrence, Dorothy Richardson, 
and Virginia Woolf. Proust and Thomas Mann were to come several 
years later. 

Extremely shy at the time, it took me almost a year to pluck up 
courage to wnte to Joyce, telling him how much I had enjoyed his 
novel. . . . 

Although his poems. Chamber Music and the short stories Dubliners 
had already been published, Joyce was not yet known internationally, 
and I suppose he was grateful to receive a letter of appreciation from an 
unknown admirer. I must have been one of the earliest Joyce fans. . . . 


79. Pound to Mencken 

1918 


Letter to H. L. Mencken (25 January 1918) in The Letters of Ezra 
Pound (1950), cd. D. D. Paige, p. 130. 


. . . There is great desolation in littcrchure at the moment. Joyce’s new 
novel [U/ysses] has a corking 1st Chap, (which will get us suppressed), 
not such a good second one. 


i 6 z 


8o. Pound to John Quinn 

1918 


Letter to John Q uinn (3 April 1918), in T 7 ;e Letters of Ezra Pound 
(1950), ed, D. D. Paige, p. 133. 


I can’t agree with you about Joyce’s first chapter. I don’t t hink the 
passages about his mother’s death and the sea would come with such 
force if they weren’t imbedded in squalor and disgusts. 

I may say that I rec’d the fourth chapter some days ago, and deleted 
about twenty lines before sending it off to N.Y.; and also wrote Joyce 
my reasons for thinking the said lines excessive. 

He does not disgust me as Wells does. . . . 


81. Padraic Colum on Joyce and Dublin 

1918 


‘James Joyce’, Pearsons Magazine (May 1918), 38-42. This 
arUcle is the first to draw attention to the Catholic tradition and 

culturethatshapedjoyce’searly works(Seeintroduction,pp. 5 » id). 


People here who are interested in the subject, after talking for a while 
about the new literature of Ireland, often say to me, ‘But who is James 
Joyce? What a curious book his Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is ! 
And the stories in his Dubliners are quite extraordinary ! What else has 
he written? Is he well known in Ireland?’ 
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Generally I reply, ‘Joyce is not well known in Ireland. . . Besides 
Portrait of the Artist and Dubliners he has written a book of vene which 
has not been published here — Chamber Music. He has also published a 
play which I have not read . . . What comes vividly to my mind when 
I think of James Joyce is some melody — some strain of song. Perhaps it 
is that Irish ballad that Gabriel Conroy’s wife heard in the story called 
‘The Dead’: 

... Or perhaps it is a lyric of Ben Jonson’s that I hear repeated in 
Joyce’s modulated voice: 

Snll to be neat, still to be drest 
As you were going to a feast; 

Or perhaps it is one of Joyce’s own lyrics that, to me, arc no less 
excellent than the Elizabethans’ : 

What counsel bath the hooded moon 
Put in your heart, my shyly sweet? 

Of love in anaent plenilunc, 

Glory and stars beneath his feet? 

A sage who is but kith and Idn 
To the comedian Capuchm. 

Bebeve me rather that am wise 
In disregard of the divmc — 

A glory lightens in your eyes, 

Trembles to starlight. . . . Mmc, O mine: 

No mote be tears m moon or mist 
For thee, sweet sentimentalist. 

These lyric things come to me not merely because I have heard him 
sing and heard him repeat verse beautifully, but because I know how 
much his mind dwells upon the melody and because I know that his 
ideal in htcraturc is that which is simple and free — the liberation of a 
rhythm. His aesthetic is in that conversation which the hero of Portrait 
of the Artist, Stephen Dcdalus, has with the student Lynch. What 
Stephen says there is, word for word, what Joyce used to say to many of 
us who were with him in the early twenties: 

[quotes from ch. 5] 

Joyce was ten years writing the book. I saw liim in Dublin when he 
was raid-way in it and he told me there were parts that gave him physical 
nausea to write. Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is a biography in 
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wHcli all inessentials are suppressed and people and incidents only 
stand out as a background for the emergence of a soul. It is a con- 
fession in which there are things as ignominious as the diings in Rous- 
seau’s Confessions. But there is heroism in the book, and in spite of 
corruption and precocity there is youth in it also. Halfway in the life 
that is shown to us Stephen Dedalus comes to a spiritual morass. He 
wins through it by virtue of a power of spiritual vision backed by the 
discipline of the Catholic Church. Later he loses his faith in the sanc- 
tions of that Church and at the end of the story he is leaving his country. 
He is going to discover a mode of life or art whereby his spirit may 
express itself in unfettered freedom. 

What really makes Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man strange to 
English and American people is that it gives a glimpse into a new life — 
into the life that has been shaped by Catholic culture and Catholic 
tradition. James Joyce’s book is profoundly Catholic. I do not mean that 
it carries any doctrine or thesis: I mean that, more than any other 
modem book written in English, it comes out of Catholic culture and 
tradition — even that culture and tradition that may turn against itself. 
Even in the way the book is written there is something that makes us 
think of the Church — a sense of secrecy, of words being said in a 
mysterious language, of solidity breaking into vision. Stephen Dedalus 
is unable to analyze his ideas or to shape his life except in terms of the 
philosophy that the Catholic Church has evolved or adopted. His ideal 
of beauty is the ideal that has been attained to in the masterpieces of 
Cathohc art. It is the speech of the Church that fills his soul with ap- 
prehensiou because of his secret sins, and it is the absolution of the 
Church that gives him peace and the way to a new life. ... 

And this city, so thwarted on the side of culture, is low in material 
circumstances. The misery that comes from low wages and few 
opportunities pervades the Portrait of the Artist as it pervades Dubliners. 
Stephen’s bread-and-butter life is not merely sordid, it is on the verge 
of being squalid. . . , 

[quotes from ch. 4] 

Against this background of economic decay and incomplete culture 
and of shut-in sin Stephen Dedalus makes his spiritual assertion. He will 
"win toward freedom and the power to create. He wUl strive, too, to 
give a soul to this people. . . . 

And out of his squalor, his lack of compamonship, his closed future, 
he created a proud soul. Liberation came to him through his poetry. 
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Many squalid and vicious things arc described in Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, but abo the pure ecstasy ofpoctic creation has been rendered 
in it as in no other book that I know of: . . . 

[quotes from ch. 5] 

. . . Stories were told about his arrogance. Did not this youth say 
to Yeats, “We have met too late: you are too old to be influenced by 
me’? And did he not laugh in derision when a celebrated critic spoke of 
Bakac as a great writer? ... He gave me his poems to read — they were 
in a beautiful manuscript He used to speak very arrogantly about these 
poems of his, but I remember his saying something that made me know 
how precious these beautifully wrought lyrics were to him — he talked 
about walking the streets of Paris, poor and tormented, and about what 
peace the repetition of his poems had brought him. 

His poems were perfect in their form. But could one who expressed 
himself so perfectly at twenty really go far? Yeats had said to him, ‘I do 
not know whether you arc a fountain or a cistern,’ and A. E. had re- 
marked, ‘I do not see in your beginnings the chaos out of which a 
world is created. . .’ It was then that he told me the name of the book 
he was wnting — the book that was bemg referred to in Dublin as 
‘Joyce’s Mcredithian novel’ — it was Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
Itwasnot'Mcrcdithian’atall. . . . 

The last sentences in one of the stories in Dubliners seems to me to 
show the quality of Joyce’s writing at its best. I refer to the story called 
‘The Dead.’ It is after a party at which an old song, ‘The Maid of 
Aughnm,’ had been sung. Gabriel Conroy’s wdfc had remained 
strangely abstracted after having heard it. Suddenly she lifts a veil by 
telling her husband that she had known in Galway a young man who 
used to sing that song, Michael Furcy, and that he had died for love of 
her. Yes, he had come into her garden one night to speak to her before 
she went to the convent. It was raining bitterly and the cliill he had 
taken, working on a weakened constitution, had brought him to Ins 
grave. She did not love him, but they had been friends. At first the 
husband is jealous of poor young Michael Furcy, but then he is won to 
a mood of compassion: . , . 

[quotes the last two paragraphs of ‘The Dead’.] 
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82. Pound on the early works 

1918 


‘Joyce’, The Future (May 1918), 161-3. Later appeared in In- 
stigations (1920), pp. 203-11. Also appeared in Literary Essays of 
Ezra Pound (1954), ed. T. S. Eliot, pp. 410-17. 

A notice of a new edition of A Portrait and a brief discussion of 
Dubliners and Chamber Music. 


Despite the War, despite the paper shortage, and despite those old- 
established pubhshers whose god is their belly and whose god-father 
was the late F. T. Palgrave, there is a new edition of James Joyce’s 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. It is extremely gratifying that 
this hook shoidd have ‘reached its fourth thousand,’ and the fact is 
ngnificant in just so far as it marks the beginning of a new phase of 
glish publishing, a phase comparable to that started in France some 

years ago by the Mercnre. . . . 

Joyce s A Portrait is literature; it has become almost the prose bible 
° ^ ^ P^tJple, and I think I have encountered at least three hundred 
\ book, certainly that number of people who, whether 

^ like it or not, are wholly convinced of Its merits. 

Mr. Wells I have encountered only in print. Mr. Wells says that 
Joyce has a cloacal obsession, but he also says that Mr. Joyce writes 
book is to be ranked with the works of Sterne and 

S^l f see No. 41] ... . 

j rorn England and America there has come a finer volume of 
p aise or this novel than for any that I can remember. There has also 
^potent spitting and objurgation firom the back-woods and 
^ . Dents office boy, and, as ofiset, interesting comment in 

modem Greek, French and Italian. 

sto have been reprinted by Elkin Mathews, his short 

F^ ^ second novel started in Tlte Little Review. 

in it^^ ^ me book s being so familiar, it is pleasant to take up A Portrait 
new exiguous form, and one enters many speculations, perhaps 
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more than when one read it initially. It is not that one can open to a 
forgotten page so much as that wherever one opens there is always a 
place to start. . . I do not mean to imply that a novel is necessarily 
a bad novel because one can pick it up without being in this manner, 
caught and dragged into reading; but I do indicate the curiomly 
seductive interest of the clear-cut and definite sentences. 

Neither, emphatically, is it to be supposed that Joyce’s writing is 
merely a depiction of the sordid. The sordid is there in all conscience as 
you would find it in De Goncourt, but Joyce’s power is in his scope 

On almost every page of Joyce you will find just such svdft alterna- 
tion of subjective beauty and external shabbiness, squalor, and sordid- 
ness. It is the bass and treble of his method. And he has his scope beyond 
that of the novelists his contemporaries, in just so far as whole stretches 
ofhis keyboard are utterly out of their compass. . . . 

In the three hundred pages of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
there is no omission; there is nothing in life so beautiful that Joyce 
cannot touch it without profanation — ^without, above all, the pro- 
fanations of sentiment and sentimentality — and there is nothing so 
sordid that he cannot treat it with his metallic exactitude. . . . 

Joyce's earlier book, Duhlincrs, contained several well-constructed 
stories, several sketches rather lacking in form. It was a definite promise 
of what was to come. There is very httle to be said in praise of it which 
would not apply with greater force to A Portrait. I find that whoever 
reads one book inevitably sets out in search of the other. 

The quabty and distinction of the poems in the fint half of Mr. 
Joyce’s Chamber Music is due in part to their author’s strict musical 
training. We have here the lyric in some of its best traditions, and one 
pardons certain triflmg inversions, much against the taste of the 
moment, for the sake of the clean-cut ivory finish, and for the interest 
of the rhythms, the cross run of the beat and the word, as of a stiff wnd 
cutting the ripple-tops of bright water. 

The wording is Elizabethan, the metres at times suggesting Herrick, 
but in no case have I been able to find a poem which is not in some way 
Joyce’s own, even though he would seem, and that most markedly, to 
shun apparent originality. . . . 

[quotes all of ‘Who goes amid . . vin] 

Here, as in nearly every poem, the motif is so slight that the poem 
scarcely exists until one thinks of it as set to music; and the workman- 
ship is so delicate that out of twenty readers scarce one will notice its 
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fineness. Would that Henry Lawes were alive again to make the 
suitable music, for the cadence is here worthy of his cimning: 

O, it is for my true love. 

That IS young and foir. 

The musician’s work is very nearly done for him, and yet how few 
song-setters could be trusted to finish it and to fill in an accompaniment. 
The tone ofthe book deepens with the poem beginning. . . 

[quotes first two stanzas of ‘O Sweetheart , . .’, xviii] 

The collection comes to its end and climax in two profoundly 
emotional poems; quite different in tonality and in rhylhm-quahty 
from the lyrics in the first part of the book; 

All day I hear the noise of waters 
Making moan. 

Sad as the sea-bird is, when going 
Forth alone. 

He hears the wind cry to the waters’ 

Monotone. 

The grey winds, the cold winds are blowing 
Where I go. 

I hear the noise of many waters 
Far below. 

All day, all mght, I hear them flowing 
To and &o. 

The third and fifth lines should not be read with an end stop. I 
think the rush of the words will escape the notice of scarcely anyone. 
The phantom hearing in this poem is coupled, in the next poem, to 
phantom vision as well, and to a robustezza of expression : . . . 

[quotes T hear an army . . .’,xxxvi] 

In both these poems we have a strength and a fibrousness of sound 
which almost prohibits the thought of their being ‘set to music,’ or to 
any music but that which is in them when spoken; but we notice a 
similarity of technique with the earlier poems, in so far as the beauty of 
movement is produced by a very skilful, or perhaps we should say a 
deeply intuitive, interruption of metric mechanical regularity. It is the 
irregularity which has shown always in the best periods. 

The book is an excellent antidote for those who find Mr. Joyce’s 
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prose ‘disagreeable’ and wbo at once fly (d la Mr. Wells, for example) to 
conclusions about Mr. Joyce’s 'cloacd obsessions,’ &c. I have yet to 
find in Joyce’s published works a violent or malodorous phrase which 
docs not justify itself not only by its verity, but by its heightening 
of some opposite cfiect, by the poignancy which it imparts to some 
emotion or to some thwarted desire for beauty. Disgust with the sordid 
is but another expression of a sensitiveness to the finer thing. There is no 
perception of beauty without a corresponding disgust. If the price for 
such artists as James Joyce is exceeding heavy, it is the artist himself who 
pays. . . . 


83. Silvio Benco on Joyce and Trieste 

1918 


Extrart fi'om ‘James Joyce in Trieste’, Pegaso, No 2 (August 1930), 
150-65. Also appeared in The Boohnan (New York), Ixxii 
(December 1930), 375-80 (firom which the present text is taken), 
andin l/mfl/ia (Trieste), i, No.4(6July 1918), 1-3. 


. . . The success of Dubliners, at a distance; the princely price paid in 
America for the manuscript, and even for the proof sheets, of A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man’, complete material case for today and to- 
morrow; final independence earned by the work of the mind. He was 
in good humor (so says my friend Antonio Battara who was his com- 
panion in his Swiss exile), and delightful hours were passed in reading 
his aphorisms and paradoxes. He spent much time in bed, writing 
Ulysses; often he mixed with the other Irish exiles, and helped tlicm to 
found a company of ‘Irish Players', which, having improvised a 
theatre, gave his comedy, jExi/cs. . . . 

On my rcttmi to Trieste in the spring of 1918 , 1 found Exiles and a 
little later A Portrait of the Artist came from Zflrich. In the comedy I at 
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once recognized the Ibsenian inspiration (Ibsen, the great love of Joyce’s 
youth), but cruelly developed, somewhat in the manner of Strinberg, 
according to the natural law of the destruction of the soul when it is 
exposed to fire. Perhaps Strindberg would have ended with the 
bursting into flame; Joyce ironically viewed the complete destruction. 
In the Portrait I was struck by the precision and extreme lucidity of the 
draughtsmanship, the ‘resemblance’ to its original revealed through 
the logic of its structure. It is too terse, too rigidly fresh and intellectually 
exact to be a favorite book with Italians. . . . 

That evening I got a general idea of the work, not sufficient however 
to give me even a vague conception of its real value. My measiure of 
Joyce was still in the Portrait of the Artist: my expectations were naturally 
modelled on that criterion. But after a few more visits (no longer busy 
with his lessons, Joyce often came to my office), my curiosity increased 
until it was at its height. Then the magic talisman of Ulysses was re- 
vealed to me, the key to its secret, which all can now readily find in 
Stuart Gilbert’s volume, that excellent commentary which, with the 
aid of the author himself, interprets every phase of James Joyce’s novel. 

After that initiation, he wanted me to read what was already written 
of Ulysses. ... He showed me the loose sheets on which he prepared 
the material of each episode, notes as to composition, quotations, 
references, ideas, essays in various styles. When the rough material was 
ready, he devoted himself to vrating out the complete episode, and this 
he usually did in less than a montL Following this method, Ulysses had 
been begim in Trieste before the war, continued in Zurich, and now 
resumed in Trieste. . . . 



84. Yeats to John Quinn 

1918 


Letter to John Quinn (23 July 1918), after reading a chapter of 
Ulysses then appearing in the Little Review. Quoted in TIte Letters 
ofJV. B. Yeats (1955), ed. Allan Wade, p. 651. 


... If I had had this tower of mine when Joyce began to write, I 
daresay I might have been of use to him, have got him to meet those 
who might have helped him. I think him a most remarkable man, and 
his new story in the Little Review looks like becoming the best work he 
has done. It is an entirely new thing — ^neither what the eye sees nor the 
ear hears, but what the rambling mind thinks and imagines from 
moment to moment. He has certainly surpassed in intensity any 
novelist of our time. 
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85. Scofield Thayer on Joyce’s works 

1918 


‘James Joyce’, Dial, Ixv, No. 773 (19 September 1918), 201-3. 

A general article on A Portrait, Duhtiners, Exiles, and Chamber 
Music. 


Stephen Dedalus, the hero of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, de- 
sires to tty out all possible means of expression. Whether or not the 
somewhat scattered personality of this hero be a child wholly after his 
father’s heart, at any rate Mr, Joyce himself is publicly trying out his 
own mettle in the short story, the novel, the Elizabethan lyric, and the 
Ibsenesque drama. The most recent of his publications in this country is 
Exiles, a prose play in three acts. . , . The play appears to be intended 
to illustrate a problem and perhaps to throw light upon it; the question 
is so intricate that I for one am quite unable to follow even the speeches 
of the characters, still less to fathom the author’s own intention or con- 
clusion. The problem is the seasoned one of marriage and freedom, but 
just what takes place and why and what the upshot of it all is does not 
emerge from the emotional scenes and the final disintegration of the 
protagonist. On the stage, which stops for no man, this drama would 
be an impregnable puzzle; and even when it is held fast on the printed 
page, hopelessly conflicting solutions vie with one another. Next time 
Mr. Joyce would do well to try his hand at exegesis and to take this 
play as his subject. 

Chamber Music is — all but the intensely contemporary and disting- 
uished final poem — a remarkably perfect echo of the best in early 
seventeenth century prosody. These little songs are so intimately 
alluring that no one but a schoolmaster would cavil at their harping 
upon one note, and that the secular one of courteous-mannered love. 

And I but render and confess 

The malice of thy tenderness 

disarms all strictures that might be made upon the futility of repeating 
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an already deviously explored manner. . . Indeed in the ease of these 
lyrics our reminiscence of carher pipmgs does but enhance our pleasure: 
it is good to know that a rmnd so crammed widi the impertinences of 
modem city hfe as the creator of Dubliners can yet achieve the Hquid 
grace of a less handicapped age. 

This collection of short stories published under the title Dubliners is 
certainly Mr. Joyce’s finest piece of work; indeed I should not know 
where to go for their betters. The title is a very appropriate one, for 
these stories are not so much narratives of events as they are evolve- 
ments of character. To be sure, these people of Joyce are not pamted as 
standing still for our perusal of their compheated lineaments; they are 
caught, so to speak, on the wing, and the portrait is the more successful 
for this fact. In the changing fight and shadow of their veering flight we 
arc able to look them over pretty thoroughly, and Mr. Joyce secs to it 
that we look to the right place at the right time. Judged from Aristotle’s 
point of view, the vague plots of these stories are so unsymmctrical 
as to be definite malformations: they arc the hunchbacks of fiction. Yet 
the sparse incidents that make them up arc casual only in their relations 
to each other and to the rest of incidental, practical life; they arc im- 
cannily indicative, even ratiodnativc, when rightly taken for what they 
arc — media for the expression of character. 

There is therefore almost no plot tension; and however much we 
may sympathize with certain of the characters, curiosity as to the out- 
come of the predicament is scarcely awakened. As in some dreams, we 
ourselves arc unaccountably detached not only from the incidents 
narrated but also firora practical interest of every kind. With an hypnotic 
attention wc perceive these characters evolve and our whole \vill is so 
strangely absorbed in their contemplation that othcnvisc wc neither 
wonder nor desire. . . . 

Controlled by the genius of Mr. Joyce, the short story is an art not 
less pure than music: wc do not ask how the piece will end, still less 
that it should end sunruly; that our emotions and our imaginations arc 
so proudly stirred gives us a profound content. 

Tlic people of Mr. Joyce arc for the most part not less casual than die 
talcs in which they figure. More obviously flotsam even than the 
majority of mankind, they arc yet almost at home on the shifting, 
contradictory currents of their life. ... At the last wc arc reminded 
that they arc not fishes: wc arc aware of their body smells. 

The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is, paradoxically, less a 
portrait than these stories in Dubliners. Ostensibly and succcssfiilly the 
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biography of a young man of sensitive imagination bent upon the 
diflBcult career of letters, it is yet primarily a cross-section of con- 
temporary Irish middle-class life. When the boy is at home, it is so 
overpoweringly an Irish one that we alm ost forget home and boy 
together in the glory of this immense gulp of Celtic domesticity. 
When fate submits poor Stephen to the smooth, disagreeable machinery 
of boarding-school, the paUid boy is easily lost sight of against the 
highly coloured Jesuitical background. Even in the latter half of the 
book, where the harsh insistence of sex replaces the home and school 
interest, we almost forget the patient, so intent are we upon this catas- 
trophic disease of puberty. . . . For in his prose style the intelligent 
Irishman is not less protean than in his flirtings among Hterary genres. . . 
While the limber quahty of Joyce’s speech is most peculiarly apposite in 
dialogue, yet his clear, nervous language is not less well illustrated by a 
paragraph in which Dedalus, whom we may surely take at least here as 
the mouthpiece of our author, reflects to himself upon his enforced use 
ofour Anglo-Saxon tongue: . . . 

[quotes from ch. 5] 

The last pages of the Portrait are in the form of a diary and wnttcn 
in a style jotty and spasmodic. . . . This style, suggestive fancifully at 
least of pointillist painting, is a perfect expression of the mood of the 
sick boy. But a novel written in this jerky way becomes very tiring, 
and that seems to be the case with Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses, now appearing 
in The Little Review. It has something in common with not a few of 
Shakespeare’s prose passages. But while the poet is inclined to employ 
this disconnected utterance only for brief intervals set off between the 
smooth periods of his verse, Joyce now makes of it a narrative style. 
This is not, however, perverse. For Shakespeare’s characters are of 
course speaking aloud, and naturally, except in rare instances of mad- 
men and women who keep inns, speak connectedly; while Joyce s 
novel is really a long inward soliloquy broken only by haphazard 
small talk. . . The great Frenchman [Flaubert] did his best to depict 
things as he saw them, and that is all the word ‘impressionist,’ at least in 
literature, heretofore imphed. Joyce has become impressionist in a 
much more subtle sense. He gives us, especially in Ulysses, the streaming 
impressions, often only subconsciously cognate to one another, of our 
habitual life — that vague, tepid river of consciousness to which only 
our ephemeral moments of real will or appetite can give coherence. 
Joyce succeeds in this undertaking to a remarkable degree. The chief 
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fault of this method is its jerldness, peculiarly inapt to interpret tlie calm 
flow of our sensations merging so noiselessly one into another. Some of 
us feel it a pity that he who could write the strangely sinuous final 
pages of ‘The Dead’ should now have adopted so different a medium. 
But there is a time for all things. 

The Ireland of this Dtihlitiers is a long shot from the land of legend 
and of poetry; for Joyce, despite his own verses, is persistently occupied 
with such muddy raptures as in this life we do attain. The creation of 
which he is author has gold in its teeth and walks not so much on feet as 
in decayed sport shoes It is a world of battered derbies and bleared 
souls, where if there be gallants at all they are of the sort who wait 
outside areaways for the sovereigns of amorous housemaids. Mr. 
Joyce exhibits the cynicism of a fine nature habituated but not subdued 
to the sordidity of our industrial civilization, and his pictures arc too 
acrid not to persuade us of their truth. In the end we come uncomfort- 
ably near feeling that human life itself may be insolvent. . . . 


86. Pound to John Quinn 

1920 


Letter to John Quinn (19 June 1920), in Tltc Letters of Ezra Pound 
(1950), ed. D. D. Paige, p. 153. 


Joyce pleasing; after the first shell of cantankerous Irishman, I got the 
impression that the real man is the author of Cliawbcr Music, the 
sensitive. The rest is the genius; the registration of rcahtics on tlie 
temperament, the delicate temperament of the early poems. A con- 
centration and absorption passing Yeats’' — Yeats has never taken on 
anything requiring the condensation of Ulysses. 
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87. Evelyn Scott on Joyce and modernity 

1920 


Extract from ‘Contemporary of the Future’, Dial, box (October 
1920), 353 -< 57 - 


... As the character of feeling displayed by Emma Bovary and 
Evelyn Lines is that of minds controlled in their operations by no 
experience of the past or anticipation of the future, it is the type of 
feeling which psychology has associated with the mentality of the child; 
and when James Joyce, in his Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, gives 
us the early life of Stephen Dedalus in a similar vein we find exquisite 
appropriateness in the method so used. It is a mind which has not yet 
developed complexities that responds so simply yet so delicately to the 
obvious aspects of its surroundings. . . . 

It is because Stephen has not catalogued these people that they five 
for us in his imagination. From his contract with Mr and Mrs Dedalus, 
Mrs Riordon, Uncle Charles, and Eileen is sprung the first spark of self- 
awareness. That part of our environment which fives is the part which 
makes emotional demands on us. When the figures of childhood fade 
from Stephen’s emotional vision, diey cease to exist, and the vitahty of 
the father and mother and the priests and boys at Clongowes is trans- 
muted into the vitality ofthe whore in the mean street. • . • 

When Stephen Dedalus casts off the thraldom of the religion which 
has dominated his childhood, he becomes a man, and probably a great 
man — certainly an artist — by asserting himself in this negative sense. 
In the freedom of denial which never belongs fully to any one but the 
artist, he is able to feel the fife about him with exquisite and intimate 
detachment. For ever apart from him, the clouds, the sea, the young girl 
■with the long white legs like a stork’s, are intimate, perfect, and 
indivisible incidents of his being. 

If only Mr Joyce had possessed the artistic courage to end his book 
■with these most intense paragraphs of emotional realization, and had not 
diSused the efiects of a priceless moment in some one hundred pages of 
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brilliant but disintegrating comment! The aesthetic formulas which 
origmate in Stephen’s maturing mind articulate so small a part of the 
reality which is Stephen, a rcahty which wc have not touched curiously 
from the outside but have entered into. 

However, as extraneous as is Mr Joyce’s exposition of art to the very 
effective impressionism of the creation which goes before, he gives us, 
on the lips of the matunng adolescent, more than one hint, from the 
critic standpomt, of a tendency which later fulfils itself in Ulysses, the 
first imaginative attempt at a complete history of consciousness. 

Mr Joyce might be desenbed as the only artist who has seen himself 
through. Even in his volume of poems. Chamber Music — made up of 
plaintive httle Elizabethan numbers of irrelevant perfection — there is 
disccrmble that balance between sense and consideration which should 
characterize the seeker for reality. One imagines it impossible for Mr 
Joyce to intoxicate himself with the approximate expression; and the 
clanty of his vision, always so precise, is at the same time quietly and 
endlessly intense, like a continuous pain. 

Mr Joyce is still a young writer, but even in Dubliners, one of his 
first published volumes, there is in his style an extreme lucidity and 
composure which give one the impression of fulfilment rather than 
promise. In this book he broke no new ground, but at least he showed 
us that the absence of spiritual nuance in most of the prose written in 
the English tongue was not due to any lack in the potentialities of the 
language, but was rather the result of a crassness of mentahty in the 
people who used it. 

To-day, when this author’s technique has developed unique aspects 
that threaten to indicate a revolution of style for the future, the spirit of 
his work suggests the culmination of a long and slowly evolving line 
rather than the ebullition of a fresh impulse. Most of the Dubliners arc 
presented to us statically through a quality of mind comparable only to 
the poetic quality in emotions. That is to say these arc true sketches 
which escape the suggestion of direction ; though occasionally one mo ves 
toward an irrevocable climax in die manner of the short story formula. 

No man is wholly himself who is wholly aware of himself and it is 
only through the delicacy of his method that the most exquisite ironist 
escapes a taint of complaisance. Mr Joyce, who in this single instance 
resembles Chekhov, is sometimes ironical, and on these occasions is, 
one might say, almost imperceptibly obvious. Some of the studies seem 
a bit opaque, like faithful transparencies which require die gilding of 
sense to throw them into relief. There is more than one hint of that 
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submerged drama in which half of the human race is still-bom — the 
drama of the incomplete act. The man without imagination is able to 
act entirely; but our past asserts itself through our refinements and 
chains us in a sterility of the emotions. . . . 

In A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man the material is broad and 
simple and the author’s triumph, as in Dubliners, is in his superior 
application of a method already half established by precedent. When 
Mr Joyce set out to write a play, on the contrary, he initially disting- 
uished his effort by his daring selection of a theme which is exquisitely 
complex. And in presenting his situation he dares to express himself 
through the medium of a vis-h-vis who is on a perfect equality — 
emotional and intellectual — ^with his creator. . . . 

Before reading Exiles, Mr Joyce’s work, I looked upon Strindberg 
as the single instance in contemporary and nearly-contemporary drama, 
of the artist able to include the finest counter-currents of reaction in the 
general forward motion of the dr ama, without halting or impeding the 
culmination of this movement. . . . 

When Mr Joyce drew Richard Rowan, however, he gave us a 
character highly self-perceptive and rathlessly so, one whose experience 
of life is complete, each instant bom of the senses dying a beautiful and 
perfect death in the mind. So clearly does Richard Rowan appreciate 
the value of moments detached from each other, as they must be in 
realization, that he is no longer capable of what might be termed the 
he of action. Action is a simple and entire expression of the individual, 
and becomes possible only through a temporary obHviousness to 
complex values. The tendency of a high state of perception is to arrest 
the motive force which is behind the will. . . . 

In Ulysses there is the touch of a Rabelaisian humour, felt occasion- 
ally in the Portrait, but entirely missing firom Exiles and Dubliners. It 
furnishes a base in permanent and simple requirements for the super- 
stractiore of refined perceptions; and contradicts the tendency of the 
sophisticated mind toward a sterile disassociation firom essentials. In the 
Htcrature of an average inteUigence is the tradition of a humour which 
would be flavourless -without the conventions, the humoiur of man’s 
astonishment when Nature intmdes. 

Mr Joyce’s humour anticipates the conventions. It is the humour of 
dirt, of Nature herself as she regards man in his fastidiousness. This is the 
humour of the god and of the child. It does not discriminate in a second- 
ary sense, and is not surprised by a disarrangement of particular conven- 
tions, but by the phenomena of convention as a single incongruity. This 
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is expressed in the freshness of Bloom’s curiosity as he examines his 
sensations, and, with an added sharpness, it is in Buck Mulligan’s 
contemplation of himself and his friend. I do not know of any con- 
temporary prose writer of speaous gusto whose work shows a hardi- 
hood which could sustain it Certainly the red-blooded littirateurs of 
America would faint with the odour of Mr Joyce’s sanity. 

After the first several episodes, Ulysses changes tempo and takes on a 
quality of intricacy which can be neither condemned nor justified until 
we are presented with the volume entire and arc able to gauge the scope 
of its pretensions. In representing mass-consciousness by cross current 
impressions of individuals reacting almost simultaneously to a common 
stumulus, Mr Joyce sometimes arrives at a doubtful effect; but putting 
aside an end, which at this writing is still beyond us, there remain the 
means through which the Irish artist is recreatmg a portion of the 
Enghsh language. 

By a compounding of nouns with adjectives and even of adjectives 
with adverbs — ‘Eglmtoncyes, looked up shybrightly,’ and so forth — ^hc 
conveys to us a simultaneous rather than a cumulative occurrence in 
which the senses cooperate, of many qualities at once as if they were one, 
and the result is a reaction that is simple yet full of nuance. 

In attributing quotations he also places the adverb of modification 
before rather than after the name of the person speaking, which is, 
except in the shock of meeting on a street comer, the true order of 
recognition. Again convention fabely lays the emphasis of our attention 
on a recognition of the speaker’s identity. 

There is no great courage that docs not reflect a proportionate fear. 
The dauntless self-recognition of the great artist is the despairing protest 
of his egotism. Against the blankness of emotion with which one must 
regard anmhilation, arc thrown mto relief the sharp details of existence. 
If James Joyce were not clear-thinking and deliberate in his pessimism, 
he could not register so exquisitely the delicate ramifications of living. 

It is the defect of many a compelling and responsive personality that 
it intoxicates itself with life until it cannot longer make accurately the 
great distinction between this world and the next. This is the psychology 
of the martyr’s triumph. James Joyce escapes the intoxication of self 
through the marvelous fineness of his psychological balance. 

The human race accepts slowly its subconscious convictions, which 
then rise almost imperceptibly to the lips of its great artists and become 
articulate in their work. James Joyce, to my mind, expresses, more 
clearly than any other writer of English prose in this time, the conviction 
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of modernity — a new and complex knowledge of self which has passed 
its period of racial gestation and is ready for birth in art. . . . 


88. J. C. Squire on Joyce 

1921 


Solomon Eagle Q. C. Squire), ‘The Critic at Large : Irish Literature 
Today’, Outlook (16 July 1921), 53. 

Joyce is mentioned in a review of L. D’O. Walters, Irish Poets of 
To-Day. 


. . . Among the younger Irish writers (I am speaking only of ‘creative’ 
writers) who have appeared above the horizon only Mr. James Joyce 
arouses much curiosity. The author of Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man and Ulysses is scarcely likely to become a popular novelist. But he 
writes like an artist; his stylistic explorations are mteresting, even if they 
may lead him into a cul-de-sac, and he has a powerful and original 
min d. He appears, by the way, to have shaken the dust of Ireland off his 
feet, and he discloses remarkably little interest in the political or any 
other moment. He is a lonely and self-sufficient worker if ever there 
was one. 


89. Arthur Power on Joyce 

1921 


Extrart from 'Conversations with Joyce’, James Joyce Quarterly, 
iii, No. I (Fall, 1965), 41-6. 


"While living in Dublin I had read Dubliners, and later A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, and I was intrigued to meet one of our most 
important authors. . . . 

‘That is the emotional aspect. There is also the intellectual attitude 
which dissects life instead of puffing it up with romanticism, which is a 
fundamental false attitude. In Ulysses I have tried to write literature out 
of my own experience and not out of emotion, for you cannot write 
well if you allow younelf to be blown around by your passions.’ 

‘I think you wrote better when you were blown around by your 
passions as you express it,’ I said, ‘as for example, in the Portrait.' 

‘That was the book of my youth,’ said Joyce, ‘but Ulysses is the book 
of my maturity. Youth is a time of torment in which we can sec nothing 
clearly, but in Ulysses I have seen life dearly, I think, and as a whole. 
It has taken me half a lifetime to reach the necessary equilibrium to 
express it, for my youth was exceptionally painful and violent . . . 

In my Mabbot Street scene I have, in my opinion, approadicd 
reality closer than anywhere else in the book (except perhaps for tlic 
last chapter) since sensation is the object heightened even to the point 
of the hallucination which is the exalted vision of the mystics. . . .’ 
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90. Joyce and jazz prose 

1921 


Clive Bell, ‘Plus de ]azz. New Republic, xxviii (21 September 
1921), 94-5 [92-d]. 

The influence of the jazz movement upon other arts is examined, 
with Joyce serving as the example of jazz prose. 


... In literature Jazz manifests itself both formally and in content. 
Formally its distinctive characteristic is the familiar one — syncopation. 
It has given us a ragtime hterature which flouts traditional rhythms and 
sequences and grammar and logic. ... In prose I think Mr. Joyce will 
serve as a perhaps not very good example: I choose him because he is 
probably better known to readers than any other writer who affects 
similar methods. In his later pubHcations Mr. Joyce does deUberately 
go to work to break up the traditional sentence, throwing overboard 
sequence, syntax, and, indeed, most of those conventions which men 
habitually employ for the exchange of precise ideas. Effectually and 
with a will he rags the Uterary instrument: unluckily, this will has at its 
service talents which are only moderate. 
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February 1922^ 


91. Valery Larbaud, reaction to Ulysses 

1921 


'Sur ll7/}'«c5’,MercKrcrfcFr(iHcc,cccxlvii(August-Scptcmbcr 1963), 
99-101. 

Two letters written to Sylvia Beach in 1921 (translated by 
Marccllc Sibon). 


IS February 1^2 1 

Dear Sylvia, 

a thousand thanlcs for the beautiful flowers! How kind of you. 
They’ve done me a lot of good, and as soon as I saw them I felt better. 
But why take the trouble of sending the typewriter? 

Thanks, too, for die Lillie Review. I am reading Ulysses. Indeed I 
cannot read anything else, cannot even think of anything else. Just the 
thing for me. I like it even better than A Portrail. Breaks new ground, 
goes deeper. 

Did Mile Linossier tell you I have got your copy Exiles'? as soon 
as I am able to go out I’ll bring it back to rue Dupuytren. . . . 

22 February 1921 

Dear Sylvia, I am raving mad over Ulysses. Since I read Whitman 
when I was 18 I have not been so enthusiastic about any book. I have 
read all there is in the Lillie Review (but I want to keep it a litde longer — 
to read a few other things — may I?) and I am reading now the type- 
script of Episode XIV. I think I should like to translate a few p.igcs for 
La N.R.F. or if they don’t want it, Lcs Ecrils Noiivcaiix. Perhaps the 
place where Mr. Bloom is in the Restaurant. Just 8 or 10 pages in all, 

’ For rmcivi of the French tramlation ICC No j 311,213, 215,316, 21S, 345. For htc 
criudimof UlyjioiecNoi 85, 87, 136.9, 149-52, 163-S, 197-204, 209-22, 240-1, 347-51, 
^S9-ei3, 266-9, 277-80, 2R7-8, 293-4, 324 




Ulysses and censorship 1921 

just to show how wonderful it is. But I shall want time for that. Will 
you ask Joyce about it, I mean will he allow me? ... It is wonderful ! 
As great as Rabelais: Mr. Bloom is an immortal like FalstaflF. [Deux 
mots illisibles, peut-etre : Tr& grand.] 


92. Ulysses and censorship 

1921 


R.H.C., ‘Readers and Writers’, New Age (28 April 1921), 89. 


Just when we in Europe were beginning to envy America her promise, 
contrasting it with the winter of our own discontent, ‘the authorities’ 
(as one might say the furies, the parcae or the weird sisters) have 
descended upon our unfortunate but deserving &iend, the Little Review, 
and suspended its mail service on account of its publication of a chapter 
of Mr. James Joyce’s new novel, Ulysses. That such an absurd act of 
puritanic spleen should be possible after and before years of world-war 
is evidence that, after all, spiritual meanness is hard to transcend; and it 
confirms the justice or, at least the apprehension expressed in Mr. Ezra 
Pound’s bon mot that the U.S.A. should be renamed the Y.M.C.A. 
Not only is the Little Review perfectly harmless; would to heaven, 
indeed, that it were or could be otherwise, for never can any good be 
done by something incapable of doing harm; but the Ulysses of Mr. 
James Joyce is one of the most interesting Hterary symptoms in the 
whole hterary world, and its pubheation is very nearly a pubhc obhga- 
tion. Such sincerity, such energy, such fearlessness as Mr. Joyce’s are 
rare in any epoch, and most of all in our own; and on that very account 
they demand to be given at least the freedom of the Press. What the 
giant American can fear firom Mr. Joyce or from his pubheation in the 
Little Review passes understanding. Abounding in every variety of crime 
and stupidity as America is, even if Ulysses were a hterary crime com- 
mitted in a journal of the largest circulation, one more or less could not 
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make much difference to America. But Ulysses is of course, no crime; 
but, on the contrary, a noble experiment; and its suppression will, in 
consequence, sadden the virtuous at the same time that it gratifies the 
base. America, we may say, is not going to ‘get culture’ by stamping 
upon every germ of new life, America’s present degree of cultural 
toleration may ensure a herb-garden, but not a flower will grow upon 
the soil of Comstock. It only remains for some reputable English 
pubhsher to produce Ulysses to secure a notable triumph for the Empire 
over America. . . . The immediate publication of Ulysses m England is 
imperative; and every hterary craftsman in the country should make a 
pomtofinsistmguponit. . . . 


93. Richard Aldington on the influence 
of Joyce 

1921 


‘The Influence of Mr. James Joyce’, English Review, xxxii (April 
1921 ), 333 - 41 ; also appeared in his Literary Studies and Reviews 
(1924), pp. 192-207. 


Obviously no valid criticism can be made of Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses until 
the whole work has been published in book form. It seems to me that 
the serial publication has lasted an abnormally long time, and diat there 
is some excuse for my impatience in speaking of Ulysses while it is still 
ftagmentar)'. Mr. Joyce’s attempt is most interesting both for its achieve- 
ment and for tlie influence it must have; the achievement, I am con- 
vinced, is remarkable, its influence, I fear, may be dcplomblc. If young 
writers could be penuaded to applaud and honour Mr. Joyce without 
copying him, all would be well; but such a thing is unlikely. . . . 
From the manner of Mr. Joyce to Dadaisme is but a step, and from 
Dadaisme to imbecility is hardly tliat. Where Mr. Joyce has succeeded, 
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■witli occasional lapses, others must fail, lacking Hs intellectuality, his 
amazing observation, memory and intuition, his control over the 
processes of his art. 

Mr. Joyce is a modem Naturaliste, possessing a greater knowledge 
of intimate psychology, but "without the Naturahste preoccupation 
with Yicritiire artiste. He is less conscious, more intuitive than the 
Naturahstes; if the expression is not too strained, he has made realism 
mystic. Duhlitters, influenced by French writen, was a book to which 
Zola would have given his nihil ohstat. It was neither better nor worse 
than a great many French Naturaliste books; the stories in Dubliners 
were very nearly the sort of thing that Octave Mirbeau has written. 
The book attracted attention for the reason that Naturalisme was a 
hterary mode little practised by writers of English fiction who were also 
artists. . . . 

[A long digression on English Naturaliste writers follows here. A 
Portrait is then briefly discussed.] 

Undoubtedly the ‘triumph’ of large sales and the admiration of silly 
women were not forthcoming, but Mr. Joyce had the admiration and 
respect of almost all his contemporaries and many of his elders. His 
next book was awaited with great interest. This proved to be Ulysses. 

Consider for a moment Mr. Joyce’s position in the interval between 
The Portrait and Ulysses. He appeared to have outgrown the immature 
Naturalisme of Dubliners and had certainly improved immensely as a 
writer of fiction. True, The Portrait was sordid, but it had fine passages; 
the contest between the ‘idealism’ of Daedalus and the outer world of 
crass stupidity and ugliness was very moving. The spiritual conflict 
lifted the story out of squalor into tragedy, though there was a lingering 
over unsavoiuy details which spoiled the balance of the book. It was 
nasty in many spots, but with a kind of tonic nastiness. One felt that 
here was a man of extreme sensitiveness and talent getting rid of 
‘perilous stuff,’ throvring off the evil dreams and influences of mawkish 
youth to reach a saner, clearer view of human life. Many people must 
have had great hopes of Mr. Joyce. I did not for one moment desire him 
to accept a particle of that official optimism which is so poisonous ; I did 
not want him to be ‘sugary,’ or to affect a Renanesque benevolence and 
calm which were obviously foreign to his character. But I did hope to 
see him write real tragedy, and not return to the bastard genre of the 
Naturalistes who mingle satire and tragedy, and produce something 
wholly false; I hoped to see his characters emerge into a clearer air from 
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the sordid arena in which they were subdued by Fate in a debris of 
decayed vegetables and putrid exhalations. 

Clearly I hoped the wrong thing. Ulysses is more bitter, more 
sordid, more feroaously satirical than anything Mr. Joyce has yet 
written. It is a tremendous libel on humanity which I at least am not 
clever enough to refute, but which I am convinced is a hbel. There is 
laughter in Ulysses, but it is a harsh, sneering kind, very different from 
the gros rire of Rabelais. . . . 

[Another long digression, on the subject that man is not as debased as 
Joyce says, nor does postwar man deserve such debasement in his 
literature.] 

... I say, moreover that when Mr. Joyce, with his marvellous 
gifts, uses them to disgust us with mankind, he is doing something 
which is false and a libel on humanity. 

That is my opinion of Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses. From the point of view 
of art there is some justification for Mr. Joyce; he has succeeded in 
writing a most remarkable book; but from the point of view of human 
life I am sure he is wrong. Moreover, the style of Ulysses, which Mr. 
Joyce usually handles successfully, will be as deplorably false in his 
imitators as his philosophy. Ulysses is a gigantic soliloquy. . . . 

[Another digression on contemporary prose styles.] 

I have not wandered from Mr. Joyce. His influence, which I dare to 
prophesy will be considerable, cannot be a wholly good one. He is dis- 
gusting wth a reason; others wll be disgusting without reason. He is 
obscure and justifies his obscurity; but how many others will write mere 
confusion and think it subhme? How many dire absurdities will be 
brought forth, with Ulysses as midwife? Joyce himself is httle 
influenced by his contemporaries, though he is obviously steeped in 
Church writers, the classics and French literature. He has read the 
Russians perhaps more than is good for him. But he is not one of those 
superficial people who pick up some shallow artifice as the canon of a 
new form of art; he wdll be die prey of coteries, but he himself is far 
above them. . . . The young ^vritcr should not neglect his contempor- 
aries, but his chief companions ought to be the classics. Ulysses is 
dangerous reading for anyone whose style is unformed. If I had a 
younger friend who wanted to write, and would accept my advice, I 
would conceal from him the worlcs of Mr. Joyce and set him on Pascal 
and Voltaire, with Mr. George Moore and Flaubert as light reading. 
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And when he knew the value of clarity, sobriety, precision — the good 
manners of Hterature — I would hand him Mr. Joyce’s books with the 
highest eulogy and Httle fear of the consequences. 


94. Shaw’s reaction to the Ulysses prospectus 

1921 


Letter to Sylvia Beach (ii June 1921). This famous letter can be 
found in the following: Sylvia Beach, Shakespeare and Company 
(1959). p- 52, a translation of the letter which had appeared in the 
Meraire de France, xxxix (May 1950), 23; David Dempsey, 
‘G.B.S. on Joyce, Joyce on G.B.S.’ New York Times Book Review 
(23 July 1950), 8, with four sentences missing; Wilham Hull, 
‘Shaw on the Joyce he Scarcely Read’, Shaw Btdletin, i (September 
1954). 17; William White, ‘Irish Antithesis: Shaw and Joyce’, 
Shavian, ii. No. 3 (February 1961), 28-9 and note 6 (from which 
the present text is taken), also in Joyce, Letters, Volume HI, edited 
by Richard Ehmann, p. 50. 


Dear Madam, 

I have read several fragments of Ulysses in its serial form. It is a 
revolting record of a disgusting phase of civilisation; but it is a truthful 
one; and I should like to put a cordon roimd Dublin; roimd up every 
male person in it between the ages of 15 and 30; force them to read it; 
and ask them whether on reflection they could see any thin g amusing in 
all that foul mouthed, foul minded derision and obscenity. To you, 
possibly, it may appeal as art: you are probably (you see I don’t know 
you) a young barbarian beglamoured by the excitements and enthusi- 
asms that art stirs up in passionate material; but to me it is all hideously 
real: I have walked those streets and know those shops and have heard 
and taken part in those conversations. I escaped from them to England 
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at the age of twenty; and forty years later have learnt from the books of 
Mr. Joyce that Dublin, is still what it was, and young men arc still 
drivelling in slaclgawcd blackguardism just as they were in 1870. It is, 
however, some consolation to find that at last somebody has felt deeply 
enough about it to face the horror of writing it all down and using his 
hterary genius to force people to face it. In Ireland they try to make a 
cat cleanly by rubbing its nose in its own filth. Mr. Joyce has tried the 
same treatment on the human subject. I hope it may prove successful. 

I am aware that there are other qualities and other passages in 
Ulysses', but they do not call for any special comment firom me. 

I must add, as the prospectus implies an invitation to purchase, that I 
am an elderly Irish gentleman, and that if you imagine that any Irish- 
man, much less an elderly one, would pay 150 firancs for a book, you 
little know my countrymen. 
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95. Review, Daily Express 

1922 

S. P. B. Mais, ‘An Irish Revel: And Some Flappers’, Daily 
Express (25 March 1922), n.p. 


A few days ago Ivir. Gilbert Carman warned us on this page that the 
modem novelist’s function was to ‘follow life to places and recesses in 
the human soul and heart inaccessible to the camera.’ 

Mr. James Joyce, an Irish novelist to whom no one would deny 
originahty, has followed it in Ulysses ... to recesses which few of us 
altogether care to probe. It is significant that most of the younger 
wnters defy conventional reticences in so far as they descnbe all that 
most of us do and say. Mr. Joyce goes much further: fiom his pages 
there leap out at ik all our most secret and most unsavoiuy private 
thoughts. Our first impression is that of sheer disgust, our second of 
irntability because we never know whether a character is speaking or 
merely th inking , our thir d of boredom at the continual harping on 
obscenities (nothing cloys a reader’s appetite so quickly as chrt); our 
fourth, of real interest at watching the vagaries of a mind sensitive to all 
scents and sounds and colours. But art (if this is art) consists no longer in 
selection . . . Reading Mr. Joyce is like making an excursion into 
Bolshevist Russia: all standards go by the board: readmg Mr. Cole- 
ridge s excellent selections [in Letters to my Grandson on the Glory of 
English Prose, by Stephen Coleridge] is to be soothed into sanity again 
and to be made aware of the necessity for putting up a fight to preserve 
the noble quahties of balance, rhythm, harmony, and reverence for 
simple rn^esty that have been for three centuries the glory of our 
tvntten tongue. 



96. Review, Sporting Times (Pink ’Un) 

1922 


‘Aramis’, ‘The Scandal of Ulysses', Sporting Times, No, 34. (i April 
1922), 4 


After a rather boresome perusal of James Joyce’s Ulysses, published in 
Paris for private subscribers at the rate of three guineas in francs, I can 
rcahse one reason at least for Puntan America’s Society for the Preven- 
tion of Vice, and can understand why the Yankee judges fined the 
publishers of Tlie Little Review one hundred dollars for the origmal 
pubheation of a very rancid chapter of the Joyce stuff, which appears to 
have been written by a perverted lunatic who has made a spedaHty of 
the literature of the latrine. 

As readers of the Pink 'Un know, I have dealt appredatively with 
many unconventional books in these pages; but I have no stomach for 
Ulysses, and do not care to expose my editor to the imminent risk of 
appearance in court for countenancing the unprintable James Joyce is a 
svriter of talent, but in Ulysses he has ruled out all the elementary 
dcccndcs of life and dwells appredatively on things that sniggering 
louts of schoolboys guffaw about. In addition to this stupid glorification 
of mere filth, the book suffers from being written in the manner of a 
demented George Meredith. There are whole chapters of it without any 
punctuation or other guide to what the writer is really getting at. Two- 
thirds of it is incoherent, and the passages that arc plainly written arc 
devoid of TOt, displaying only a coarse salacrity intended for humour. 

As the book has been boomed in the most extraordinary way, and as 
Mr. Joyce s admirers have acclaimed it as a work of supreme art, I will 
quote a few of the passages that arc intelligible and moderately decent, 
just to show how tiresome the book is. The boredom docs not arise 
from the comparative decency; the filthiest passages arc just as dreary. 
The action of the book is mostly in Dublin, and a good deal of it occurs 
in a Dublm bar, Joyce must have had secret haunts of his own in the 
city by the Liffcy, as I have never encountered such Boches as he intro- 
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duces, even in the old days of Tyrone Street. The lowest demi-mon- 
daines in Dublin — or, for that matter, in London, Glasgow or Cardiff 
would be revolted by many things that Joyce writes of. As I have said, 

I ran only quotc a few isolated passages, which are almost colourless 
for Joyce. Here is a conversation between two bronze-haired barmaids. 
Miss Douce and Miss Kennedy. I give it exactly as it is printed; 

[quotes from the Sirens episode, p. 255, p. 259] 

This is very difficult reading. It is all difficult readmg. Miss Douce, it 
appears, has some particular trick with a piece of elastic which she 
displays to her favourite swains — one is inclined to say swines. Sue 
favoured ones are greasy Lenehan and Blazes Boylan, a wealthy lad in 
smart tan shoes: 

[quotes from the Sirens episode, pp. 260, 261-2; pp. 265-6] 

Joyce is more than a bit Hke that himself. Lenehan and Boylan are 

clean little cherubs compared with him. 

In his more delicate moments James Joyce mutates George Moore 
and writes sentimentally about pale young girls and them un er- 
clothing: 

[quotes without indicating omitted text from pp. 342 '- 7 > PP- 34^ 53 » 
the Nausicaa episode] 

The latter extract displays Joyce in a mood of kindergarten delicacy. 
The main contents of the book are enough to make a Hottentot si 
Ulysses would have been boycotted in the palimest days o Ho yw ^ 
Street. And yet there are quite a number of the New York intelligentaa 
who declare that Joyce has written the best book in the wor d, an t 
Ulysses is the topmost of them. 

Over the one supremely nauseous chapter that the pub ers o 
Little Review were indicted on, a great deal of highbrow nomense was 
talked in court by the witnesses for the defence. Mr. Phihp oe er, 
bland tones, said that the chapter was ‘an imveiling of the su comciou 
mind in the Freudian manner, and that he saw no possi ’ ty o 
revelations bemg aphrodisiac in their influence. ^ 

The court gasped, and one of the Judges protested. Here, ere, y 
might as well talk Russian. Speak plain English if you want us to un 
stand what you’re saying.’ ^ «-V,p 

Moeller was then asked what he thought would be e 
objectionable chapter on the min d of the average r^der. c suave an 
lofty litterateur replied : ‘I think it would mystify him 
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I fancy that it would also have the very simple effect of an ordinary 
emetic. Ulysses is not alone sordidly pornographic, but it is intensely 
dull. As the volume is about the size of the London Directory, I do not 
envy anyone who reads it for pleasure. 


97. Unsigned review, Evening News 

8 April 1922, 4 


This review, ‘A New Ulysses’, is part of the column ‘Diary of 
a Man about Town’. 


Copies have just arrived in London from Paris of the new book 
Ulysses by the Irish novelist, James Joyce, whom, ever since his Dnh- 
liners and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, it has been the fashion of 
enthusiastic youth to dub the peer of Swift, Smollett, and Fielding, 

This Ulysses, which has nothing at all to do with Homer, is not 
(‘happily’ a good many of us will say) generally on sale. The volume is 
to be had by those who take the trouble to seek it out for about los., 
and most of those who are troublmg to seek it out arc buying it as an 
investment — they flatter themselves that a first edition of this remark- 
able author will bring them a handsome profit within a few years. 

The book itself in its blue paper cover looks at first glance like nodi- 
ing so much as a telephone directory. It contains 730 pages — all about 
the doings, tvithin 24 hours, of two Dublin journalists, Stephen Dcdalus 
and Leopold Bloom. Bloom ‘Ulysses’ and Dcdalus ‘Tclcmachus.’ 

The modem author, like Homer, docs not fail to take his hero to 
Circe s isle — Whence the trouble in New York when the Little Review 
published extracts. 

Mr. Joyce is as cruel and unflinching in respect to poor humanity as 
Zola. His style is in the new fashionable kincmatographic vein, very 
jerky and elliptical. 
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Mr. Joyce was bom in 1882 in Dublin; be has lived in Zurich, Trieste, 
and Rome; and now has settled down with his family in Paris. 

His Portrait of the Artist was published during the war. No one who 
read it will forget such mordant pages as the famil y quarrel between the 
Pamellites and the anti-Pamellites — one of the best things in Irish 
literature. Mr. Joyce is, poHtically, an Independent. 

Ulysses is published by an American woman. Miss Sylvia Beach, 
whose shop, ‘Shakespeare and Co.,’ in the Rue de L’Odeon is a great 
resort of the younger Hterary folk. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Joyce, who might be a imiversally admired 
writer, restricts the appeal ofhis work by so many Zolaesque expressions, 
which are, to say the least, disfiguring. 


98. Jolm M. Murry, review, 
Nation & Athenceum 

22 April 1922, xxxi, 124-5 


The cant phrase of judgment upon Mr. Joyce’s magnum opus has been 
launched by a French critic. ‘With t-his book,’ says M. Valery Larbaud, 
Ireland mjjes a sensational re-entrance into high European literature. 
[See No. 118.] Whether anyone, even M. Larbaud himself, knows what 
is meant by the last three words, we cannot tell. A phrase does not have 
to be intelligible in order to succeed, and we already hear echoes of this 
pronouncement. Ulysses somehow is European; everything else is not. 

Well, well. Ulysses is many things: it is very big, it is hard to read, 
difficult to procure, unlike any other book that has been written, extta- 
ordtnanly interesting to those who have patience (and they need it), 
ffie work of an intensely serious man. But European? That, we should 
have thought, is the last epithet to apply to it. Indeed, in trying to define 
it. We return again and again, no matter by what road we set out, to the 
conception that it is non-European. It is not the less important for ^t. 
Tile Brothers Karamazov, for instance, is not European; and, precisely 
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because of the non-European elements which it contains, it is a mighty 
work. And Ulysses is, perhaps, even less European than Karamazov. 

[The critic here establishes what a ‘European’ work is: an artistic 
acknowledgement of and submission to the social tradition of Europe.] 

Mr. Joyce does none of these things. He is the extreme individuahst. 
He aclmowledges no social morality, and he completely rejects the 
claim of social morality to determine what he shall, or shall not, write. 
He is the egocentric rebel in excelsis, the arch-esoteric. European! He is 
the man with the homb who would blow what remains of Europe into 
the sky. But he is so individual that very few people will know when 
the bomb has exploded. His intention, so far as he has any social inten- 
tion, IS completely anarchic. But in order to be a successful anarchist 
you must work within the comprdiension of society. You have to use 
the time-tables and the language of ordinary men. By the excess of his 
anarchy, Mr. Joyce makes himself sodally harmless. There is not the 
faintest need to be concerned about his influence. He will have some, no 
doubt; but it will be canalked and concentrated. The head that is strong 
enough to read Ulysses will not be turned by it 

Upon such a head, indeed, the influence of Ulysses may be wholly 
excellent. For the driving impulse of this remarkable book is an im- 
mense, an unprecedented, Hberation of suppressions . . . Ulysses is, 
fundamentally (though it is much besides), an immense, a prodigious 
self-laceration, the tcaring-away from himself, by a half-demented man 
of genius, of inhibitions and limitations which have grown to be flesh 
of his flesh. And those who read it will profit by the vicarious sacrifice. 

But limitations and inhibitions are necessary to the European. Not 
indeed, the extraordinary ones which oppressed the author of Ulysses, 
the explosiveness of whose anarchy is in direct proportion to the close- 
ness of the constraint but some. The best European is the one who 
bears his restnetions with the best grace, as recognizing their necessity. 
Mr. Joyce’s book will possibly serve others as an indication of the limits 
they must not pass. It may help them to free themselves of inhibitions 
which arc really destructive of vitality, and, at the same time, make it 
easier for them to accept those which arc the conditions of civilization, 
and perhaps of art itself. For just as Mr. Joyce is in rebellion against the 
soaal morahty of civilization, he is in rebellion against the lucidity and 
comprehensibility of civilized art. . . . Still, if we ask tlic essential 
question: Is Ulysses a reflection oflife through an individual conscious- 
ness, there can be no doubt of the reply. It is. It is a reflection oflife 
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through a singxilarly complex consciousness; and this reflection is 
concentrated and crystallized into a day of the existence of three human 
beings : Stephen Dedalus (the hero of I 7 ie Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man), Leopold Bloom, a Hungarian Jew by descent, now an advertise- 
ment canvasser in Dublin, and Bloom’s wife, Marion. One might almost 
say that all the thoughts and all the experiences of those beings, real or 
imaginary, firom their waking to their sleeping on a spring day in 
Dublin in 1904, are somehow given by Mr. Joyce: and not only the 
conscious thoughts — and they are very differently conscious — ^but the 
very fringe of their sentience . . . This transcendental buffoonery, this 
sudden uprush of the vis comica into a world wherein the tragic in- 
compatibility of the practical and the instinctive is embodied, is a very 
great achievement. It is the vital centre of Mr. Joyce’s book, and the 
intensity of hfe which it contains is sufficient to animate the whole of it. 

And much of it needs animation. The curse of nimiety, of too- 
muchness, hangs over it as a whole. Mr. Joyce has made a superhuman 
effort to empty the whole of his consciousness into it ... In one of 
his sections he goes so far as to put his narrative in the form of successive 
parodies of English prose, from the Anglo-Saxon chronicles to the 
latest American slang. Every trick that a keen-witted man could con- 
ceivably play with the English language, and some that were inconceiv- 
able until Mr. Joyce arrived, is played somewhere in his book. Every 
thought that a super-subtle modem can think seems to be hidden some- 
where in its inspissated obscurities. We have done our utmost during the 
best part of a fortnight to master Ulysses, yet even now we should 
hesitate to say that we understand — ^in the sense of understandmg not 
merely the thing said, but the motive of its being said — more than four- 
fifths of it. 

It may, therefore, be said that our negative judgments are only 
provisional, and that fuller illumination would make the dark places 
clear. Possibly. But we cannot spend our life with Ulysses. ■ . . Again 
and again in Ulysses we lose the circumstance in the circumstantiality. 
Had it been half the size it might have been twice as big. But then Mr. 
Joyce might not have been able to give rein to all his inhibitions. ^ 

That purpose, we repeat, seems to have determined Mr. Joyce s 
creation. Ulysses has form, a subtle form, but the form is not strong 
®ough to resist overloading, not sufficient to prevent Mr. Joyce fi^o“ 
cing the victim of his own anarchy. One cannot be too comervative in 
tme s methods of proclaiming the ‘Weltvermchtungsidee. Mr. 
should ride his genius like a hippogriff. If he bitted it with a chain-cable 
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it would still be a tremendous steed — but not a European one. That 
never ! 

Whether the day of the European is over is another question. 


99. Holbrook Jackson, review, To-Day 

June 1922, ix, 47-9 


‘Ulysses i la Joyce.’ Also appeared in Bniito's Review of Two 
Worlds (New York), ii, No. 4 (july-August 1922), 37-38, and as 
Ulysses d la Joyce (1961), 12 pp. 


Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses is an affront and an achievement. It is not 
indecent. There is not a salacious line in it. It is simply naked : naked and 
unconscious of shame. Some of those who have read the novel either in 
the Little Review or in its present volume form have considered it 
immoral. They arc wrong. It is neither moral nor immoral. Mr. Joyce 
wntes, not as though morals had never existed, but as one who deliber- 
ately ignores moral codes and conventions. Such frankness as his would 
have been impossible if such frankness had not been forbidden. Every- 
thing that is never done or never mentioned is done and said by him. 
Compared with Joyce, Zola is respectable and George Moore merely 
mincing. He is the first unromantic writer of fiction, for, after all, the 
Reahsts were only Romantics striving to firee themselves from Medieval- 
ism. ... 

He is not even out to amuse, like George Moore and the story- 
tellers, or to criticise, like Meredith, or satirise, like Swift. He simply 
records hkc Homer, or, indeed, Froissart. 

The attitude has its dangers. Mr. Joyce has faced them, or, rather, 
ignored them. He has been perfectly logical. He has recorded cvery- 
thing everything in a single day of the life of an uninteresting and, to 
me, unpleasant, and, if we forget the parable of the sparrows, negligible 
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human being. This modem Ulysses is one Bloom, the Irish-Jewish 
advertisement canvasser of a Dublin newspaper. To read the novel is to 
spend a full day in the company of this person from the time he rises in 
the morning and gives his wife breakfast in bed to the time of retiring to 
his bed late at night, whither his wife has already preceded him. You 
spend no ordinary day in his company; it is a day of the most embarrass- 
ing intimacy. You Hve with him minute by mmute; go with him 
everywhere, physically and mentally; you are made privy to his 
thoughts and emotions; you are introduced to his friends and enemies; 
you learn what he thinks of each, every action and reaction of his 
psychology is laid bare with Freudian nastiness until you know his 
whole life through and through; know him, in fact, better than you 
know any other being in art or life — and detest him heartily. The 
creation of Bloom is an achievement of genius. . . . You do not feel 
grateful to Mr. Joyce for the introduction [of Bloom]. It is not clear 
why he troubled to introduce him. At times I could not help feeling 
that the object was not so objectless as I had believed. Is Ulysses a stone 
flung at humanity — ^is Bloom the Twentieth Century Yahoo? ... an 
imgainly, loose-limbed book which falls to pieces as you read it — as, 
indeed, you do. The very format of the book is an aflSront. Bloom could 
have been drawn effectively in a quarter the words. There are the 
deadliest of Dead Seas in this ocean of prose. You get becalmed in 
them — ^bored, drowsed, bewildered. And there are gulfs and bays which 
are muddy and noisome with the sewage of civilisation. On the other 
hand there are wide stretches of magnificent prose even when it is made 
up of unsavoury ingredients. Mr. James Joyce can write. 

But the greatest afiont of all is the arrangement of the book, 
Ulysses is a diaos. All the conventions of organised prose which have 
grown with our race and out of our racial consciousness which have 
been reverently handed on by the masters with such improvements as 
they have been able to make, have been cast aside as so much dross. 
Quotation marks for conversational passages are omitted; punctuation 
follows new and unknown rules; sentences begin and forget to end; 
chapters have no apparent relation to one another, and neither numbers 
nor titles; and one chapter, the last, runs to 42 pages (25,000 words) 
with not a single punctuation of any kind, and where the enormous 
stretches of type are condescendingly broken into occasional para- 
graphs, no capitals are used. Mr. Joyce evidently believes in making it 
difficult for his readers — but perhaps he wants to scare them away. I am 
bound to admit, however, that this chapter, perhaps the best in the 
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book, and one of the most disgusting, is by no means so difEcult to read 
as one might expect 

This absence of the ordinary guide-posts of literature injures author 
as well as reader, for one may fairly assume that the author has somc- 
thmg to say to his reader or he would not go to the trouble of wnting 
and printing his work He knows also that he is saying it in a new way. 
It seems gratuitous to put unnecessary difficulties in the way of a proper 
understandmg of his message, story or record. For instance, much of the 
action of Ulysses is sub-consdous. Innumerable passages, and often 
whole pages together, record inward mental impressions, reactions 
from some external happening — a word, a sight of thing or person, a 
smell, a sound, — ^no hmt or guide is given as to where these interpola- 
tions begin or end. They run on without warning from the known and 
familiar to the unknovm and strange, on the assumption that the reader 
IS as well-informed on the subject as James Joyce. The result is that the 
reader is continually losmg his way and having to retrace his steps. 
Ulysses is like a country without roads But it is a novel, and if it will not 
amuse the idle novel reader, or even attract the lewd by its unsavoury 
franknesses, it must claim the attention of those who look upon fiction 
as something more than confectionery, ‘'^^th all its faults, it is the 
biggest event in the history of the English novel since Jude. 


100. Review, Dublin Review 

September 1922, clxxi, 112-19 


‘Domini Canis’ (Shane Leslie), 'Ulysses'. 


Since a leading French critic [Valery Larbaud] has announced that with 
Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses ‘Ireland makes a sensational re-entrance into 
high European htcraturc,’ and since reputable English guides like Mr. 
Middleton Murry and Mr. Arnold Bennett [Sec Nos. 98, 106] seem to be 
wandering in his track, and since the entire setting of this book is 
Catholic Dublin, and since the seven hundred pages contain a fearful 
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travesty on persons, happenings and intimate life of the most morbid 
and sickening description, we say not only for the Dublin Review but 
for Dublin iaasez rinfamel 

The Irish literary movement may have arisen in the bogs of Aran and 
Mayo, but it is not going to find its stifling climax in a French sink. The 
vain folk who speak of this book as the greatest English writing since 
Shakespeare may take what attitude they like concerning Eng lish 
literature, but as for Ulysses being a great creation of the Irish Celt, a 
Cuchulain of the sewer even, or an Ossian of obscenity, it may safely be 
repudiated, before reading, by the Irish people, who certainly do not 
get either the rulers or writers they deserve. The bulk of this enormous 
book is quite imquotable and we hope that, as the edition is limited and 
the price is rapidly ascending in the ‘curious’ market, it will remain out 
of the reach of the bulk of the author’s fellow-countrymen. We are 
prepared to do justice to the power and litheness of the style, when 
intelligible, to the occasional beauty of a paragraph and to the adven- 
turous headlong experiments in new literary form, but as a whole we 
regard it as the screed of one possessed; a commoner complaint than is 
generally realized in these days, but one seldom taking a literary channel 
of expression. Samuel Buder bitterly, but truly, said that God had 
written aU the books, meaning no doubt that he would like to see what 
the devil had to say for himself. That opportunity has been now 
afforded, and we must say that Mr. Joyce has rather added than other- 
wise to the sorrows of Satan. . . . i this work the spiritually offensive 


and the physically unclean are united. We speak advisedly when we say 
that though no formal condemnation has been pronoimced, the 
Inquisition can only require its destruction or, at least, its removal from 
Catholic houses. Without grave reason or indeed the knowledge of the 
Ordmary no Catholic publicist can even afford to be possessed of a copy 
of this book, for in its reading lies not only the description but the 
commission of sin against the Holy Ghost. Having tasted and rejected 
the devilish drench, we most earnestly hope that this book be not only 
placed on the Index Expurgatorins, but that its reading and commumca- 
tion be made a reserved case. . . . The theme of the book may be 
stated, ridiculous as it is. It covers to the extent of half a rmlhon of 
words the experiences and current thoughts, acts, idiocies and natural 
intimacies of a pupil of Clongowes School during twenty-four hoi^ 
of mortal life in Dublin. The day consbts of the preparation for break- 
fast, the bath, attendance at a Glasnevin funerd, some hours in the 
advertising department of the Freemans Journal, lunch in a Dublin 
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eating-house, a visit to the National Library with an interesting 
Shakespearean discussion, a concert in the Ormond Hotel, an altercation 
in a pubhc house, a car-drive, a scene in the Women’s Hospital and the 
birth of a child, a visit to a house of ill-fame in Tyrone Street, followed 
by a brawl, a visit to a cabman’s shelter, and finally a very hornblc 
dissection of a very horrible woman’s thought. There is also an account 
of the Black Mass to which the vis comica and the vis diaholica have 
contnbuted in equal quantities. 

As for the vaunted new experimentation in literary forms, we doubt 
if the present generation is likely to adopt them by writing, for instance, 
forty-two pages without a capital or a stop, or by abandoning all 
reasoned sequence of thought and throwing the flash and flow of every 
discordant, flippant, allusive or crazy suggestiveness upon paper 
without grammar and generally without sense. Of course, when the 
allusion can be caught, and the language is restrained, the effect can be 
striking and even beautiful, but how few of such passages can be 
meshed in the dreary muck-ridden tide. We will give the devil his due 
and appredate the idyll of Father Conmec, S.J., who with most people 
mentioned in the course of the book, is really a Dubliner. Many pages 
are saturated with Catholic lore and dtation, which must tend to make 
the book more or less unintelligible to critics, who arc ndthcr of 
Catholic or Dublin origin. Nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
youthful dilettantes m Paris or London who profess knowledge and 
understandmg of a work which is often mcrdfiiUy obscure even to the 
Dublin-bred. . . . 

Reading a textbook and boiling it down into lists is no new device 
and depends for its success on the eliminating touch with which Mr. 
Joyce is most inartistically unendowed. In fact, the reader in strugghng 
from oasis to oasis will find himself caught in a Sahara that is as dry as 
it is stinking. It is only when he varies his cataloguing with rare or new 
words that he is endurable, as of the Dubhn vegetable market : 

[quotes from the Cyclops episode, p. 289, p. 294] 

This may, or may not, be literature. It is certainly good cataloguing, 
but fifty pages have to be squeezed to find a like passage, so that the 
reader need not expect to be sustained by a genuine spate of words, 
wherever he dips. . . . The parody of a ^Iric Saga is pleasanter, and 
winds up svith an amusing caricature of the national facility for tracing 
Irish blood in so many of the great ones of the world. The hero is thus 
approximated in Ossianic style: 
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[quotes from the Cyclops episode, p. 291, p. 296] 

His method of allusion is something between Pelmanism and 
morbid psycho-analysis. Outside the obsession of sex it is sometimes 
intelhgible. . . . The Dublin causerie about Shakespeare, ‘the chap 
that writes like Synge,’ is a real reflection of the best in Irish circles, 
especially when John Eglinton commands the floor: 

[quotes from the Scylla and Charybdis episode, p. 202, pp. 204-5] 

. . . And the seaweed in Dublin Bay brings a reminiscence from the 
Fathers so perfect that we lament the ocean of inferior writing which 
surrounds it all the more : 

[quotes from the Proteus episode, p. 50, p. 49] 

. . . We have made these quotations to save anyone the trouble of 
poring over a volume in which such are scarce rarities. We do not think 
it worth while to bolt the mud in the sieve to find an occasional phrase 
like ‘Agenbite of inwit’ for conscience, ‘turlehide whales,’ ‘dykedropt,’ 
‘antelucan hour,’ ‘chryselephantine papal standard.’ Our search was 
cursory and we have tried to do j ustice to this abomination of desolation. 
By doing so we hope we have quenched the curiosity of the literati and 
dilettanti. As for the general reader, it is, as it were, so much rotten 
caviare, and the pubHc is in no particular danger of imderstanding or 
being corrupted thereby. Doubdess this book was intended to make 
angels weep and to amuse fiends, but we are not sure that ‘those em- 
battled angels of the Church, Michael’s host,’ will not laugh aloud to see 
the failure of this frustrated Titan as he revolves and splutters hopelessly 
under the flood of his own vomit. 
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C. C. Martindale, S. J., 'Ulysses', Dublin Review, ebad (1922), 
273-6, 


When wc read Ulysses, reviewed in the last issue of the Dublin, we were 
haunted by a pu22le on which the reviewer did not touch. Why, wc 
asked ourselves, is the whole method of this book wrong? What is its 
interior untruth which vitiates its art far more radit^y than the 
surface faults so easy to discern? At last an early Futurist exhibition 
occurred to us, and the reason why we had disapproved it. Those artists 
did not, of course, claim to reproduce what they knew their subject 
to be, but all that in any way it set stirring in their mind. 

[The critic discusses the lack of ‘Form’ in Futurist painting.] 

. . . But in the Futurist painting you had no idea of what the next 
ripple in the painter’s impressions might be or not be; not only in the 
picture there was no ‘whole,’ but you were quite unable to surmise a 
future Whole, and so you felt as mad as the picture looked. 

Mr. Joyce is giulty of both these atrocities, in words instead of paint 
He goes down to that level where seething instinct is not yet illuminated 
by intellect or only just enough to be not quite invisible. . . . Great 
tracts of his enormous book consist of a man’s stuflf-for-thought — 
not thoughts — blindly plunging forward through the space of a day. 
Hence the elimination of stops — the unfinished sentences — the sentences 
with half of the next sentence inserted in tlic midst; the mixture of 
styles, of Languages. Hence tlie refusal to reject anything that instinct, 
by action or reaction, may supply. He has plunged below the level 
where ideas shine, energize, select, construct. . . , Well, Mr Joyce gets 
as far down as he can to this level of animality which exists, of course, 
as an ultimate in every man, and tlien, consciously and by art, tries to 
reproduce it. And this requires the most strong mental effort. For he has 
to hold together what yet must somehow remain incoherent; never to 
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forget what Ae conscious memory has never been in possession of; to 
put into the impressions of the evening all that the morning held but 
was never ^ovm to hold, and to put it there, not in the shape in which 
morning ofiered it, but in the shape into which noon and all the hours 
between have istorted it. Thus the author, by a visibly violent effort 
ot memo^ ^d intelligence, had to show us what essentially was never 
consaomly known, still less remembered. Hence an ang ry sense of 
contradiction in the reader. Mr. Joyce is trying to think as if he were 


gam, ^ce he introduces several characters and seeks to show the 
sort o instinctive reaction they severally experience on the same event, 
e to present the simultaneous consecutively. But neither paint nor 
wor can thus convey, by means of a series, the simultaneous. We do 
not even oat equably down the dim disgusting sewer, but continually 
oi^elves hitched back, "with ajerk, to where we started from. Hence 
a new impression of desperate nightmare. 

hfr. Joyce would therefore seem not only to have tried to achieve a 
psyc o ogical impossibility but to have tried to do so in what would, 
any ow, have been the wrong medium. He would most nearly have 

suc«eded by using music, and counterpomt . . . 

II ^ reading, collect one impression: that is, that in 

g his book, and in a sense his hero, Ulysses, Mr. Joyce meant to 
portray in him that No Man’ who yet is ‘Everyman,’ just because Mr. 

universal substratum in man 
c yet cannot be identified with any man in particular. We sur- 
there is a deal of Ulysses-symbolism running through the 
00 , ut we were not nearly interested enough to try to work it out. 

^ ut what we object to is this: if that ‘ultimate,’ that human Abyss, is to 
e seen at all, described at all, some hght some intellectual energy, must 
ve played upon it. But here it is most certainly not the Spirit of the 
r^tor that has so played. What black fires may not the Ape of God 
g t up? Into what insane caricatures of humanity may not the Unholy 
ost, plunging gxistdy upon animal instinct, fashion it? This book 
^ggests an answer. At best the author’s eyes are like the slit eyes of 

o°ht what is best worth seeing; they 
ut they see all things crooked. Take a concrete instance: Mr. 
oyee has, in this book too, the offensive habit of introducing real people 
y i^me. We know some of them. One such person (now dead, it is 
We ^cw well enough to see that Mr. Joyce, who describes him 
^ no unfriendly way, yet cannot see. We absolve him of wilful calumny. 
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But we realize that he is at least more likely than not to have a mis-scen 
not only one person, but whole places, like Dublin, or Clongowes; 
whole categories, like students; whole hteratures, hkc the Irish, or the 
Latm. 

Alas, then, that a man who can write such exquisite prose-music 
when he chooses, who has so much erudition, such power of original 
criticism, such subtlety of intuition, and of construction, and the 
possibdity of mental energy so long-continued, should either by 
preference or because by now he cannot help it, immerse his mind into 
the hateful dreams of drunkenness, the phantom-world of the neuro- 
path; should be best when he portrays collapse; should be at his most 
convincing in his chosen Ime when murmuring through half a hundred 
pages the dream-memories of an uneducated woman. 


102. Shane Leslie, review, Quarterly Review 

1922 


Extract from Shane Leslie, ‘Ulysses', Quarterly Review, ccxxxviii 
(October 1922), 2151-34. 


. . . When a massive volume, whose resemblance in size and colour to 
the Loudon Telephone Book must make it a danger to the unsuspecting, 
is wntten by a well-known Dublin author, printed at Dijon, and 
published in Paris at an excessive price, it is liable to escape the dignity of 
general notice unless for particular reasons. Ulysses, however, has 
achieved the success of a scandal behind the scenes. In the first place, it 
has been brought out in a limited edition, and in the second the author 
has passed all limits of restraint or convention. . . . For while it 
contains some gruesome and realistic pictures of low life in Dublin, 
which would duly form part of the sociological history of the Irish 
capital, it also contains passages fantastically opposed to all ideas of good 
taste and morality. 
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As a whole, the book must remain impossible to read, and in general 
undesirable to quote. It is possible for the fairly inteUigent to fail to 
obtain any intelligible gbmmer even from a prolonged perusal. It is an 
Odyssey no doubt; but divided into twenty-four hours instead of 
books. Apparently anything that can happen, every thought that might 
occur to the mind, and anything that could be said in conversation 
during a twenty-four hours of Dubhn life, has been crowded upon this 
colossal canvas; and yet the conscious conscientiousness required in 
trying to secure and enscroU for ever a day out of the past, down to its 
lowest detail and most remote allusion, has failed, as the Tower of 
Babel failed, of very topheaviness as well as of antitheistic endeavour, 
and the writer ceases to be comprehensible, possibly even to himself. 
Of whole passages he can only feel as Browning did of some of his 
verses that however well God may have known their meaning the 
writer, at least, had forgotten. To a fair bulk of Ulysses no adequate 
meaning can be attached at first reading, and for this reason the book, 
which is an assault upon Divine Decency as well as on human in- 
telligence, will fail of its purpose, if purpose it has to grip and corrupt 
either the reading public or the impressionable race of contemporary 
scribes. 

Our own opinion is that a gigantic effort has been made to fool the 
world of readen and even the Pretorian guard of critics. Of the latter a 
number have fallen both in France and England, and the greamess of 
their fall has been in proportion to their inabihty to imderstand what 
perhaps they cannot have been intended to imderstand. For the well- 
meaning but open-mouthed critics in France, who have seriously 
accepted Ulysses as a pendant to Shakespeare and as Ireland’s con- 
tribution to the modem world’s reading, we can only feel sympathy. 
It is vain to say that in Ulysses ‘maius noscitiir IliadeJ The great name of 
Ulysses is horribly profaned. We have only an Odyssey of the sewer. . . . 
Here we shall not be far wrong if we describe Mr Joyce’s work as 
hterary Bolshevism. It is experimental, anti-conventional, anti-Christian, 
chaotic, totally unmoral. And it is no less liable to prove the en- 
tangling shroud of its author. From it he can never escape. We can well 
beheve that Mr Joyce has put the best years of his life into its pages, 
toiling during the world’s toil and refusing to collapse with the collapse 
of civilisation. The genius and literary ability of the author of the 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man have always been apparent. They 
have since been remorselessly pressed and driven into the soul-destroy- 
ing work of writing entire pages, which alienists might only attribute 
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to one cause. Over half a million words crowd the disconcerting 
paginal result, for the form and scale of which ‘Balzacian’ and ‘Zolaes- 
que’ would be appropriate but insufficient epithets. But in the matter of 
psychology or realism Balzac is beggared and Zola bankrupted. . . . 
And all this effort has been made, not to make any profound revelation 
or to dehver a hterary message, but to bless the wondering world with 
an accurate account of one day and one night passed by the author in 
Dublin’s fair City, Lord Dudley being Viceroy (the account of his 
driving through the streets of Dublin is probably one of the few 
passages intelligible to the ordinary Enghsh reader). The selected day and 
night are divided into the following series of episodes, if we may quote 
what appears to be a summary given towards the close of the book ; 

the preparation of breakfast, intestinal congestion, the bath, the funeral, the 
advertisement of Alexander Keyes, the unsuhstandal lunch, the visit to Museum 
and Nanonal Library, the book-hunt along Bedford Row, Merchants’ Arch, 
Welhngton Quay, the music in the Ormond Hotel, the altercation with a 
truculent troglodyte m Bernard Keiran’s premises, a blank penod of time 
mcluding a car-dnve, a vint to a house of moummg, a leavc-takmg, ... the 
prolonged dehvery of Mrs Nina Purefoy, the visit to a disorderly house . . . 
and subsequent brawl and chance medley m Beaver Street, nocturnal perambula- 
tion to and from the cabman’s shelter, Butt Bridge. 

The advertisement of Alexander Keyes covers a chapter, tedious 
beyond recapitulation, in the office of the Freeman's Journal. The visit 
to the National Library expands into a Shakespearean discussion. 

The thesis reads like that of a novel from the Mud and Purple school 
of Dublin novelists, who prefer to lay emphasis on the second adjective 
in the famihar phrase ‘dear dirty Dubhn.’ . . . 

[Here the critic digresses on the Irish Literary Renaissance, concluding 
■with the statement that Synge’s was ‘real literature’.] 

. . . Not so his influence, which can be detected in Ulysses. One whole 
chapter describing a Lying-m Hospital in Dublin and die birth of a 
child is written not in mock-Elizabethan, but in the pseudo-style of 
English and Norse Saga which William Morris affected. What is die 
following, then? . . . 

[quotes from the Oxen of the Sun episode, p. 379, pp. 385-6] 

. . . Reams of such-hke follow, to ring even falser when the Dublin 
medical students cat sardines and drink whisky thus, . . . 

[quotes from the same episode, p. 381, p. 387] 
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In this curious jargon the most modem questions in medico-eugenics 
are discussed. The mediaeval view against restriction of the race finds 
mediaeval expression and almost heautiful form in the words, 

Murmur, Sirs, is eke oft among layfolk. Both babe and parent now glorify 
tbeir Maker, the one in bmbo gloom the other in purge fire. But gramercy, 
what of those God-possibled souls that we nighdy impossibihse, which is the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, Very God, Lord and Giver of Life.’ 

The language becomes interesting as the chart of Astrology is set in 
the heavens. . . 

[quotes firom the same episode, p. 407, p. 414] 

. . .Parody is so discemihle in the book that ofitselfit should convince 
the reader that a gigantic joke has been played on the French, English 
and Irish pubhc, and, except for the last-named, with fair success. The 
French and many of the English have taken it seriously. From Dublin 
as yet we have only heard jocular contempt. Dubhn has had a way, 
however, of rejecting her best writers as well as her poHticians; her 
prophets and her procurers. 

The Catholic reader will close the volume at the parodies of the 
Creed and of the Litany of the Virgm; the Puritan will resent even an 
adaptation of the Pilgrim’s Progress, though outside the book it does not 
read too ill, . . . 

[quotes firom the same episode, p. 389, p. 395] 

. . . The writer has little care for the sacra of Catholic or Protestant 
Christianity. . . The practice of introducing the names of real people 
into circumstances of monstrous and ludicrous fiction seems to us to 
touch the lowest depth of Rabelaisian realism. When we are given the 
details of the sldn disease of an Irish peer, famous for his benefactions, 
we feel a genuine dislike of the writer. There arc some thmgs which 
cannot and, we should like to be able to say, shall not be done. 

From any Christian point of view this book must be proclaimed 
anathema, simply because it tries to pour ridicule on the most sacred 
themes and characters in what has been the religion of Europe for 
nearly two thousand years. And this is the book which ignorant French 
critics hail as the proof oflreland’s re-entry into European literature ! . . . 
Certainly, it takes a Dubliner to pick out the familiar names and 
allusions of twenty years ago, though the references to men who have 
become as important as Arthur Griffith assume a more universal hear- 
ing. And we are sorry to say that it would take a theologian, even 
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Jesuit, to understand all the theological references. . . . Mr Joyce’s 
method of allusion, cross-reminiscence and thought-sequence makes 
most of the booh tediously obscure and irrelevantly trivial. He simply 
dots dovm whatever succession of thoughts might occur to his mind in 
certain circumstances. Sometimes the reader catches a flash as in the 
allusion . . . ‘white teeth with gold points. Chrysostomos’ ... A 
discussion about the Jews leads to the corollary that the reason why 
Ireland never persecuted them was because she never let them in; , . . 
Such pictures as can be rescued from the cloaca are distinct and some- 
times unforgettable. When the style is ludd and restrained, literature 
is the result in patches; but who can wade through the spate in order to 
pick out what httle is at the same time intelligible and not unquotable? 

We arc led to make quotations because the confusion of the book 
is so great that there is no circumventing its clumsiness and unwinding 
Its dehberate bamboozlement of the reader. With an occasional lucid 
bait the attention is gripped, and then the expectant eye is lost in 
incoherent fantasies. For sheer rcahsm we have never read such a 
passage as the paragraphs desenbing the drowned man in Dublin Bay, 
and we add that they are unequalled elsewhere in the book. . . . 

Through the mist of sexual analysis and psycho-unravclmcnt wc 
can only pass quickly for good. Wc arc sorry that such stuff should have 
ever reached the dignity even of surreptitious print, and are glad that 
the hmited copies and their exaggerated cost Wl continue to prevent 
the vast majority of the reading public from sampling even faintly such 
unpleasant ware. It will suffice for those who arc interested, to know 
whether Mr Joyce has invented new styles of literature or written a 
book to be classed as a hterary milestone with Madame Bot>ary or Ctimc 
and Piinislimeiit, to take a few more insights into Dubhn life, the 
favoured subjea of Mr Joyce’s scalpel. . . . 

[illustrates this point with a few passages] 

. . . Mr Joyce’s turn for epigram is keen. He probably looks upon it as 
an elephant-killer regards the pursuit of sparrows \vith peas. Here and 
there stray sayings reveal an ancient sense of humour quite apart from 
the terrible Comic Force which is his strongest weapon. Wc smile 
languidly when we hear that ‘the Irishman’s house is his coffin,’ or 
that ‘wc haven’t the chance of a snowball in hell,’ unless m.nybc wc go 
‘out of the frying pan of life into the fire of purgatory.’ But tlicsc may 
all be second hand, and indeed epigrams can always be picked like 
blackberries in Dublin. . , . 
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. . . We come back to our complaint that without form there cannot 
be art. Art must be logical, almost mathematical. Its material, its con- 
ditions, its effects must he calculable. Windiness, inconsequence and 
confusion argue the riot of Natmre. We will make one more effort to 
imderstand the drift of James Joyce, and quote whole his outhiurst 
concerning water, which is a presumed parody of Whitman (and there 
must be two score other authors parodied in different parts of the book). 
Of water this apparently may be considered : . . . 

[quotes extensively from the Ithaca episode, pp. 655-d, pp. 671-2] 

. . . Well, that is that, one feels. Such is water, and there is enough and 
satisfyingly enough said. Time will show what place and influence 
Ulysses will take in the thought and script of men. In spite of a thin 
parallelism with the movement of the Odyssey, for the episodes of 
Circe, jEoIus, Nausicaa, are visible amongst others less easily traceable, 
there has been an abandonment of form and a mad SheUeyan effort to 
extend the known confines of the English language. Pages without 
punctuation or paragraph show an attempt to beat up a sustained and 
overwhelming orchestral effect. French and possibly American critics 
will utter their chorus of praise in proportion to their failure to imder- 
stand. English critics wdl be divided and remain in amicable but 
squabbhng disagreement. Ireland’s writers, whose own language was 
legislatively and slowly destroyed by England, will cynically contem- 
plate an attempted Clerkenwell explosion in the well-guarded, well- 
built, classical prison of Enghsh hterature. The bomb has exploded, and 
creeping round Grub Street we have picked up a few fragments by 
way of curiosity. 

We have had some hesitation (bewilderment almost) in noticing 
Ulysses in the pages of the Quarterly Review, and would not have done 
so, had we thought that such notice would lead the prurient-minded to 
read the book. . . . The question before the critic of Ulysses is whether 
the hterary power is a sufficiently extenuating circumstance. All that is 
unmentionable according to civilised standards has been brought to the 
hght of day without any veU of decency. Our quotations, being chosen 
for their interest and decency, are intended to give a possible view of 
the author’s Hterary abihty, concerning which there may be as many 
views as critics. We bcHeve that the cumbrousness of the style in which 
these things are revealed may prove their most effective screen from 
prying eyes, for the author has done his best to make his book un- 
readable and unquotable, and, we must add, unreviewable. . . . 
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(European edition) 

13 February 1922, 2 


Ulysses, long attended upon, waited for these several years with bated 
breath or hopeful curiosity has at last appeared. 

What it will mean to the reader is a question. Too many are the 
possibilities of this hu man flesh when finally in contact with the crude, 
disgusting and unpalatable facts of our short existence. One thing to be 
thankful for is that the volume is in a limited edition, therefore sup- 
pressed to the stenographer or high school boy. But another thing to be 
thankful for is that it might be the precursor to a new understanding of 
the printed word, a new ‘coup de grace’ for the salacious prudishness of 
our present day conventions. Great harm can be done or great good will 
be done by Ulysses. 

James Joyce, an Irishman, has been hailed as a genius by several of our 
tndy capable cognoscenti. Generally, he has been condemned, both in 
Great Britain and the United States by the highly moral, but unper- 
ceiving element of Comstockcry that reigns with iron hand, turning 
down an unkempt, sticky thumb on every gladiatorial attempt to 
break away firom the suflFocating restrictions laid down by its censorship. 

Yet there are passages in Ulysses that force a murmur of approval 
from the most thoroughly ordered Christian — ^passages deep in their 
undentanding, profound in their knowledge, sparkling in their ex- 
pression. And then there are excerpts to cause the most ultra-modem 
brain to gasp and question the verity of eyesight. 

All known borders encircling the hemisphere of literature have been 
traversed with a cynical grin tossed to wordly criticism. Religion, 
government, ideals, life and death, all arc scathingly ridiculed. I am 
shocked, so will you be, but I am also disturbed to find I am so easily 
shocked. Bah! I know that Mrs, Bloom could only think witliin the 
narrow cycle depicted by Joyce. I know that Buck Mulligan with his 
blasphemy against religion and convention has existed for centuries 
and that Stephen, firmly seated on his erudite throne, wll ever decry 
and curse the precepts and silly credo of this life and all that has been 
gleaned from its past. Then why be upset? 
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Actually it is tlie unaccustomed eye and not the calloused brain that 
takes exception to the crude black imprint of hitherto unknown type. 

The theme of Ulysses rm'ght be outlined as the thoughts and reflections 
of a number of characters, some ordinary, some extraordinary, but all 
genuine. The rawness of expression, the employment of words chosen 
from the seamy, filthy side of our vocabulary, may seem without 
excuse, but it is true that the prized volumes of otu: latter-day geniuses 
are permitted to repose in honored mann er on hbrary shelves only by 
means of a subtler turning of word and phrase 

Si mila r thoughts, expressions and actions have long been placed 
before the public but in poHter terms. Joyce has gone farther, raised 
these thoughts, expressions and actions to their true and sometimes 
nasty reality. 

Where is the value? Better to wait a few generations. Give the 
Phillistine an opportunity to rise above his level or disappear. Allow 
worthy judges to pass sentence on such a work, be it masterpiece or rot, 
and so prevent the usual ma uling and manhandling invariably accorded 
to a comparable production by our dearly beloved public 

In all events, it is fitting to extend congratulations to Shakespeare and 
company and Sylvia Beach for having finally published the book. 


104. Sisley Huddleston, review, Observer 

1922 


‘Ulysses', No. 6823 (5 March 1922), 4. Later appeared as part of an 
article in Articles de Paris (1928), pp. 41-7. 


No book has never been more eagerly and curiously awaited by the 
strange little inner circle ofbook-lovcrs and Htterateurs than James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. It is folly to be afi^d of uttering big words because big words 
are abused and have become alm ost empty of me aning in many mouths ; 
and with all my courage I will repeat what a few folk in somewhat 
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precious cimeks have been saying — that Mr. James Joyce is a man or 
gemus. I beheve the assertion to be strictly justified, tliough Mr. Joyce 
must remam, for special reasons, caviare to tlie general. I confess that I 
cannot see how the work upon which Mr. Joyce spent seven strenuous 
years, years of wrestling and of agony, can ever be given to the publie. 

What, it will he asked, is the good of a hook which must be carefully 
locked up, which only a handful of people will read, and which will be 
found unspeakably shocking even by that httle handful? But one must 
not talk about the utility, the wisdom, the necessity, of a work of art. It is 
enough to know that Mr. Joyce felt that he had to -write Ulysses, and 
that accordingly he -wrote Ulysses. Of his sincerity — the sincerity of an 
artist — there can be no doubt. I suppose he wants readers, but he is 
perfectly prepared to do -without readers. An expurgated edition? Not if 
his labour were to be entirely lost would he consent to cancel half a 
hne ! He would rather that nothing were printed than that all were not 
printed Penonally I may consider him misguided; personally I might 
find mueh to -write about the folly of a fixed idea. But one does not, one 
must not, argue -with authors. Whatever -virtue there is in Mr. Joyce, 
whatever value in his work, is there because he -will hsten to no advice 
and brook no impertinent discussions. You may like or you may dislike 
Ulysses, and you arc entitled to express your opinion of its merits or 
demerits, but you are not entitled to demand ^t it should be other 
than it is; you arc not entitled to dictate to Mr. Joyce what he should do. 
You have to take it or leave it. This is how he is. This is what he feels 
about the human comedy. 

He makes the painter who plumes himself on putting in die warts 
exceedingly foolish and outmoded, for he paints not from the outside 
but from the inside. Obscenity? Yes. This is imdoubtcdly an obscene 
book; but that, says Mr, Joyce, is not his fault. If the thoughts of men 
and women arc such as may be properly described as obscene then how 
can you show what life is unless you put in the obscenity? This may 
not be your -view or mine, but if it k Mr. Joyce’s he has no option but 
to fiilhl hk mksion as a writer. If I understand him aright he sets out to 
depict not merely the fair show of things but the inner truth, and whether 
it is dubbed ugly or beautiful, or k a heart-wracking inextricable 
mixture and mystery of ugliness and beauty, has nothing to do vuth 
him as artist. He would be untrue to himself and to his subject were he 
to tone do-wn and leave out. Surely it k not necessary to say diat his 
purpose k not pornographic? The pornographic writer can always get 
his books publkhcd. If it k desirable he will employ the blue pencil. 
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But Mr. Joyce, unable to obtain publication, would certainly have 
grown mdignant at the idea of the blue pencil. The story of his dif- 
ficulties has been told; the prosecution of the Little Review of America, 
which printed some chapters; the stony stare of commercial publishers; 
the largely accidental meeting with private persons willing to take the 
risk of having this gigantic volume of over 700 pages printed in France 
for uncertain subscribers. 

The expectation that these difficulties and the belief in the exceptional 
genius of Mr. Joyce aroused in the restricted drcles of literary crafbmen 
is, in my experience, unprecedented. Those who have read the earlier 
books of Mr. Joyce have realised that here is a man who can write. ‘We 
are mighty fine fellows nowadays,* cried Stevenson, ‘but we cannot 
write like Hazlitt !’ and many of us have felt like that about Joyce. There 
are phrases in which the words are packed tightly, as trim, as taut, as 
perfect as these things can be. There are fine ellipses in which a great 
sweep of meaning is concentrated into a single just-right sentence. 
There is a spot of colour which sets the page aglow. There is a point of 
Hght which gives life to the world as the lamp-lighter gives sudden life 
to the street. Here is erudition transfigured by imagination. A piece of 
out-of-the-way book knowledge or two lines of a silly jingle which wc 
heard when we were boys — they fall wonderfully into their place. I 
detect a certain slackness here and there, as is inevitable in a book of 
such length; but I think that the crafbman will, forgetful altogether of 
the ethics of this book, its amazing a-morality, and completely careless 
of the content, best appreciate the sheer power of craftsmanship. 

As for the matter, I think I can best convey some idea of Ulysses by 
reminding the reader how odd is the association of ideas when one 
allows all kinds of what are called thoughts, but which have nothing to 
do with thinking, to pass in higgledy-piggledy procession through one’s 
mind — one’s subconsciom mind, I suppose it is called in present-day 
jargon. Psycho-analysis is, I believe, very strong about this. . . . 
Now the purpose of Mr. Joyce is, of course, much larger than to jot 
dovra all the incongruous notions that rattle around the arena of the 
cranium; but, described narrowly, that is what he does. Has anybody 
done it before? I do not know, but I am certain that no one ever did it at 
such length and with such thoroughness. It is obvious that if one tries 
to put down everything in the life of a man, a single day in that life will 
fill many volumes. The external events are really of little importance 
except as forming a starting-point for reflection. Mr. Joyce’s style is 
such that it is sometimes difficult to distingubh between what is taking 
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place externally and what is taking place internally. The internal action 
is put on the same plane as the external action. Mr. Joyce indicates 
both with infinite humour and with extraordmary preasion. One feels 
that these things arc essentially, ineluctably, true. These arc exact 
notations of trivial but tremendous motions, and these arc truly the 
inconsequential hut significant things that one says to oneself There 
IS Mr. Bloom at the funeral wondermg how he can discreetly shift the 
tablet of soap which he has purchased and put in his tail pocket As he 
passes the gasworks in the mourmng carriage he wonders whether it’s 
true that to live near a gasworks prevents whooping-cough. A rat in the 
cemetery inspires horrible and humorous speculations. There are 
comic and subhme contrasts The irrelevance and irreverence of the 
attitude of mankind before the great facts arc remorselessly laid bare. 
Gross animahty and subde spirituahty intermingle. Blasphemy and 
beauty, poetry and piggishness, josde each other. But on the whole, 
one becomes fired of beastliness always breaking in. There is one 
chapter devoted to the reverie of a woman, and her monologue iutirkur is, 
I imagme — and am bound in all honesty to say — the vilest, according to 
ordmary standards, in all literature, And yet its very obscemty is some- 
how beautiful and wrings the soul to pity. Is that not high art? I cannot, 
however, believe that sex plays such a preponderant part in life as Mr. 
Joyce represents. He may aim at putting everythmg in, but he has, of 
course, hke everybody else, selected carefully what he pu ts in. Has he not 
exaggerated the vulgarity and magnified the madness of mankind and 
the mysterious matcnality of the universe? 
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An important event in Paris this week has been the appearance, long- 
heralded and joyfully acclaimed, of Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses, ht. 
Joyce is a young Irishman who is better known in the United States 
than in his native country, and better known in Paris perhaps than in 
either. When the early portents of Ulysses broke upon a da2ed and in- 
credulous world of very wide-awake and credulous young men, in the 
pages of the defunct Little Review, there was one very occasional reader 
of that publication who read the first instalments of this asto nishin g 
work very carefully five times, and then pressed firmly on the button 
labelled ‘Literary Censorship and Public Morals.’ Whereupon a squad 
of six large Irish policeman sprang up kinema-fashion fiom their 
porterhouse-steak breakfasts and sallied forth to suppress. . . . 

And here it is at last, as large as a telephone directory or a family 
Bible, and with many of the literary and social characteristics of each. 
It took, I understand, nearly six years of Mr. Joyce’s life to write, and it 
will take nearly six years of ours to read. And, after all, that is not much 
for the task, which apparently Mr. Joyce set himself, of writing the 
complete physical and spiritual life of a man during a day and a night. 
No other writer in the world, save perhaps an eighteenth-century 
clergyman writing Universal Treatises on forty pounds a year, has ever 
attempted anything so stupendous. And few writers have flung at the 
world Mr. Joyce’s amazing precocity, untrammelled licence, prodigious 
patience, and shameless unreserve. 

The real book begins with the uprising in the morning of a humble, 
though not obscure, man in the dty of Dublin, and ends with his return 
home in the small hours of the following morning. During that inter- 
val the spiritual projection of Mr. Joyce, expressed in the interesting 
mind of Mr. Leopold Bloom, ranges like Moby Dick throughout the 
watery globe, and communes with incommunicable things under the 
stars. 

Yet during that interval the body and the chained spirit of Mr. 
Bloom have merely partaken of, or assisted in, a bath at a public bathing 
establishment, a funeral, a luncheon in an odorous eating-house, an 
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argument in the cditonal ofEces of the Freemans Jotinwl, a discussion in 
a public-house, another meal and the song of a man at a piano, drinks 
with medical students in the common room of a lying-in hospital (with 
a woman three days in labom: overhead), a discussion at the house of 
a walk to the rocky shore at Howth, the return to town, a meeting 
with friends wandering drunkenly in a slum, a dispute with English 
soldiers, and a talk with a sailor in a cabmen's shelter. 

And of these thin incidents Mr. Joyce makes a book that is a man’s 
life; not every man’s hfe, perhaps, but the life of Everyman. Among 
other things which wc knew before, and some that wc did not want to 
know, the book shows chiefly (i) that no man is an ordinary man, and 
(2) that all a man’s thoughts do not make a book, though some of them 
may, as witness the incomparable Book ofjob. 

Mr. Joyce would have us see the wide waters and the ilhmi table stars 
of this universe through the rather muddied if wondering eye of his 
introspective Jewish husband in Dublin. We do not see the universe, 
but we end by seeing the man, approaching him through scorn to pity. 
And approaching his wife through pity to scorn, wc sec her too, a 
shallower water running fast. 

There is much in this book to be forgiven to Mr. Joyce. For hundreds 
of pages he will write desperately, erudite nonsense, that, unfortunately, 
is not nonsense to himself. Often he writes as if his pen were dipped in 
obscenity and there were a whole ink-bottle of it to be exhausted 
before his thoughts would run clear. And his pen is often a scratchy pen, 
and scratchiness worries us for chapter after chapter as if (it being 
Sunday and tlie shops closed) no other pen were available. 

But all in all, and by and large, and reading the end first, and skipping 
the interminable and elaborate syntheses of the middle part, the book is 
a staggering feat which, once attempted and more than half achieved, 
may never be attempted again — the way of a cosmic atom under 
heaven during a day and a night. 
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‘James Joyce’s Ulysses', Outlook (London) (29 April 1922), 337-9. 
Appeared as ‘Concerning James Joyce’s Ulysses’, Bookman (New 
York, Iv (August 1922), 567-70. Later appeared in his Things that 
have Interested Me (1936), pp. 185-94. A representative middle- 
class review. 


The fame of James Joyce was founded in this country mainly by EL G. 
Wells, whose praise of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man had very 
considerable influence upon the young. • . I read A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man under the hypnotic influence of H. G. Wells. 
Indeed he commanded me to read it and to admire it extremely. I did 
both. I said; ‘Yes, it is great stuff".’ But in the horrid inaccessible thickets 
of my min d I heard a voice saying: ‘On the whole the book has bored 
you.’ And on the whole it had; and with the efflux of time I began to 
announce this truth. There are scenes of genius in the novel; firom end 
to end it shows a sense of style; but large portions of it are dull, pom- 
pous, absurd, confused, and imdirected. ... A year or two later one of 
the intellectual young exhibited to me a copy of The Little Review, 
which monthly was tien being mentioned in the best circles. . . . The 
Little Review contained an instalment of James Joyce’s Ulysses. I 
obediently glanced through the instalment and concluded that it was an 
affected triviality which must have been planned in what the French so 
delicately call a chalet de nicessiti. . . . And then the other day, opening 
La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, I beheld blazing on its brow an article 
by Valery Larbaud entided ‘James Joyce’. I was shaken. . . And here 
was Valery Larbaud producing a long article on James Joyce, and La 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise giving it the place of honor ! . . . And the 
conclusion of it is that Ulysses is a masterpiece, considered, shapely, and 
thoroughly achieved. I was left with no alternative but to read the 
thing. . , . 

Much has been made of the fact that the author takes more than 
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seven hundred big pages to describe the passage of less than twenty 
hours. But I sec nothing very wonderful in this. Given sufficient time, 
paper, childish caprice, and obstinacy, one might easily write over 
seven thousand pages about twenty hours of life. . . There is no clear 
proof that James Joyce chose for his theme any particular day. He is 
evidently of a sardonic temper, and I expect that he foimd malicious 
pleasure in picking up the first common day that came to hand. It 
happened to be nearly the dailiest day possible. . . The uninstructed 
reader can perceive no form, no artistic plan, no ‘organization’ (Henry 
James’s excellent word) in the chosen day. 

But the uninstructed reader is blind. According to Valery Larbaud 
the day was very elaborately planned and organized. James Joyce loved 
the Odyssey in his youth, and the spirit of Homer presided over the 
shaping of the present work, which is alleged to be full of Homeric 
parcUcls. It may be so Obviously Valery Larbaud has discussed the 
work at length with the author. I should suspect the author of pulling 
Valery Larbaud’s leg, were it not that Larbaud has seen with his own 
eyes the author’s drafts. . . I therefore concede him a plan, successful 
or unsuccessful. And in doing so I must animadvert upon his damnable 
lack of manners. For he gives absolutely no help to the reader. . . He 
apparently thinks there is something truly artistic and high minded in 
playuig the lout to the innocent and defenseless reader. As a fact, there 
isn’t. In playing the lout there is something low minded and inartistic. 
Ulysses would have been a better book and a much better appreciated 
book, if the author had extended to his public the common courtesies 
of literature. After all, to comprehend Ulysses is not among the re- 
cognized learned professions, and nobody should give his entire 
existence to the job. 

A more serious objection to the novel is its pervading difficult 
dulness. 

[quotes from Lcstrygonians episode, pp. i8o, 183] 

Scores and hundreds of pages arc filled with this kind of composition. 
Of course the author is trying to reproduce the thoughts of the person- 
age, and his verbal method can be justified — docs indeed richly justify 
itself here and there in the story. But upon the whole, though the 
reproduction is successful, the things reproduced appear too often to be 
tnvial and perfectly futile in the narrative. I would not accuse him of 
what is absurdly called ‘photographic rcahsra’. But I would say that 
much of the book is more like an official shorthand writer’s ‘note’ than 
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a novel. In some of his moods the author is resolved at any price not to 
select, not to make even the shortest leap from one point of interest to 
another. He has taken oath vsdth himself to put it all down and be 
hanged to it. . . He would probably defend himself and find disdplcs 
to defend him. But unless the experience of creative artists since the 
recorded beginning of art is quite worthless, James Joyce is quite wrong 
headed. Anyhow, with his wilfuhiess, he has made novel reading into a 
fair imitation of penal servitude. . . . The author seems to have no 
geographical sense, httle sense of environment, no sense of the general 
kindness of human nature, and not much poetical sense. Worse than 
all, he has positively no sense of perspective. But my criticism of the 
artist in him goes deeper. His vision of the world and its inhabitants is 
mean, hostile, and uncharitable. . . . 

Withal, James Joyce is a very astonishing phenomenon in letters. He 
is sometimes dazzlingly original. If he does not see life whole he sees it 
piercingly. His ingenuity is marvelous. He has wit. He has a prodigious 
humor. He is afraid of naught. . . . 

The best portions of the novel (unfortunately they constitute only a 
fraction of ^e whole) are immortal. I single out the long orgiastic 
scene, and the long unspoken monologue of Mrs. Bloom which closes 
the book. The former will easily bear comparison with Rabelais at his 
fantastical finest; it leaves Petronius out of sight. It has plenary inspira- 
tion. It is the richest stuff, handled with a vituosity to match the quahty 
of the material. The latter (forty difficult pages, some twenty-five 
thousand words without any punctuation at all) might in its utterly 
convincing realism be an actud dociunent, the magical record of in- 
most thoughts thought by a woman that existed. Talk about under- 
standing ‘feminine psychology’ ... I have never read anything to 
surpass it, and I doubt if I have ever read anything to equal it. My blame 
may have seemed extravagant, and my praise may seem extravagant; 
but that is how I feel about James Joyce. 

It would be unfair to the public not to refer to the indecency of 
Ulysses. The book is not pornographic, and can produce on nobody the 
effects of a pornographic book. But it is more indecent, obscene, 
scatological, and Ucentious than the m^’ority of professedly porno- 
graphical books. James Joyce sticks at nothing, literally. He forbids 
himself no word. He says everything — everything. The code is smashed 
to bits. Many persons could not continue readmg Ulysses; they would 
be obliged, by mere shock, to drop it. ... It must cause reflection in 
the minds of all those of us who have hitherto held and preached that 
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honest works of art ought to be exempt from pohee interference. Is tlie 
staggenng indecency justified by results obtained? The great majority 
of Bntons would say that nothing could justify it. For myself I think 
that m the main it is not justified by results obtained; but I must plainly 
add, at the risk of opprobrium, that in the finest passages it is in my 
opinion justified. . . . 


107. Joseph Collins, review, New York Times 

1922 


‘James Joyce’s Amazmg Chronicle’, New York Times Book 
Remew (z 8 May 1922), < 5 , 17. 


A few intuitive, sensitive visionaries may understand and comprehend 
Ulysses, James Joyce’s new and mammoth volume, without going 
through a course of training or instruction, but the average intelligent 
reader will glean little or nothing from it — even from careful perusal, 
one might properly say study, of it — save bewilderment and a sense of 
disgust. It should be companioned with a key and a glossary like the 
Berlitz books. Then the attentive and diligent reader would eventually 
get some comprehension of Mr. Joyce's message. 

That he has a message there can be no doubt. He seeks to tell the 
world of the people that he has encountered in the forty years of sen- 
tient existence; to describe their conduct and speech and to analyze their 
motives, and to relate the effect the ‘world’, sordid, turbulent, dis- 
orderly, wdth mephiticatmosphcrc engendered by alcohol and the domi- 
nant ccclesiasticism of his country, had upon him, an emotional Celt, 
an egocentric genius, whose chief diversion and keenest pleasure is self- 
analysis and whose lifelong important occupation has been keeping a 
notebook m which has been recorded incident encountered and speech 
heard vsnih photographic accuracy and Boswellian fidelity. Moreover, 
he is determined to tell it in a new way. Not in straightforward, narra- 
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tive fastdon, with a certain, sequentiality of idea, fact, occurrence, in 
sentence, phrase and paragraph that is comprehensible to a person of 
education and culture, hut in parodies of classic prose and current 
slang, in perversions of sacred hterature, in carefully metered prose with 
studied incoherence, in symbols so occult and mystic that only the 
initiated and profoundly versed can understand — ^in short, by means of 
every trick and illusion that a master artificer, or even magician, can 
play with the Enghsh language. 

Before proceeding with a brief analysis of Ulysses, and comment on 
its construction and its content. I wish to characterize it. Ulysses is the 
most important contribution that has been made to fictional literature 
in the twentieth century. It will immortalize its author with the same 
certainty that Gargantua and Pantagruel immortalized Rabelais, and 
The Brothers JCflraHwzqf Dostoyevsky. It is likely that there is no one 
writing English today that could parallel Mr. Joyce’s feat, and it is also 
likely that few would care to do it were they capable. That statement 
requires that it be said at once that Mr. Joyce has seen fit to use words 
and phrases that the entire world has covenanted and people in general, 
cultured and xmcultured, civilized and savage, behever and heathen, 
have agreed shall not be used, and which are base, vulgar, vicious and 
depraved. Mr. Joyce’s reply to this is: ‘This race and this country and 
this life produced me — ^I shall express myself as I am. 

An endurance test should always be preceded by training. It requires 
real endurance to finish Ulysses. The best tr ainin g for it is careful 
perusal or reperusal of The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, the 
volume published six or seven years ago, which revealed Mr. Joyce s 
capacity to externalize his consciousness, to set it down in words. It is 
the story of his own life before he exiled himself fi:om his native land, 
told with imcommon candor and extraordinary revelation of thought, 
impulse and action, many an incident of a nature and texture wluci 
most persons do not feel firee to reveal, or which they do not feel it is 
decent and proper to confide to the world. 

The salient facts of Mr. Joyce’s life with which the reader who seeks 
to comprehend his writings should be famihar are as follows . 

[The critic provides biographical information.] 

• . . As ahoy Mr. Joyce’s favorite hero was Odysseus. He approved of 

his subterfuge for evading military service, he envied him the 
panionship of Penelope, all his latent vengeance was vicariously satisfied 
by reading of the way in which he revenged himself on Palamedes, 
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while the craftiness and resourcefulness of the final artificer of the siege 
of Troy made him permanently big with admiration and aficction. But 
it was the ten years of his hero’s life after he had eaten of the lotus plant 
that wholly seduced Mr. Joyce, child and man and appeased his 
emotional soul. ... In early life Mr. Joyce had definitely identified 
himself as Dedalus, the Athenian ardiitect, sculptor and magician. This 
probably took place about the time that he became convinced he was 
not the child of his parents but a person of distinction and they his foster 
parents. A very common occurrence in potential psychopaths and 
buddmg geniuses. . . . 

Mr. Joyce is an alert, keen-witted, brilliant man who has made it a 
lifelong habit to jot down every thought that he has had, whether he is 
depressed or exalted, despairing or hopeful, hungry or satiated, and hke- 
\vise to put down what he has seen or heard others do or say. It is not 
unlikely that every thought that Mr. Joyce has had, every expenence 
he has ever encountered, every person he has ever met, one might almost 
say everything he has ever read in sacred or profane literature, is to be 
encountered in the obscurities and in the franknesses of Ulysses. If 
penonality is the sum total of all one’s experiences, all one’s thoughts 
and emotions, inhibitions and liberations, acquisitions and inheritances, 
then it may truthfully be said Ulysses comes nearer to being the perfect 
revelation of a personality than any book in existence. Rousseau’s 
Confessions, Amiel’s Diary, Bashldrtseff's vaporings and Cassanova’s 
Memoirs arc first readers compared with it. 

He is the only individual that the writer has encountered outside of a 
madhouse who has let flow from his pen random and purposeful 
thoughts just as they arc produced. He docs not seek to give them 
orderliness, sequence or interdependence. His literary output ivould 
seem to substantiate some of Freud’s contentions. The majority of 
writers, practically all, transfer their conscious, dchherate thought to 
paper. Mr. Joyce transfers the product of liis unconscious mind to 
paper tvithout submitting it to the conscious mind, or, if he submits it, 
it is to receive approval and encouragement, perhaps even praise. He 
holds wth Freud that the unconsdous mind represents the real man, the 
man of nature, and the conscious mind the artificed man, tlic man of 
convention, of expediency, the slave of Mrs. Grundy, the sycophant of 
the Churdi, the plastic puppet of society and State. For him the move- 
ments which work revolutions in the world arc bom out of the dreams 
and visions in a peasant’s heart on the hillside. ‘Peasant’s heart’ psyclio- 
logically is the unconscious mind. When a master technician of words 
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and phrases sets himself the task of revealing the product of the un- 
conscious mind of a moral monster, a pervert and an invert, an apostate 
to his race and his rehgion, the simulacrum of a man who has neither 
cultural backgroxmd nor personal self-respect, who can neither be 
taught by experience nor lessoned by example, as Mr. Joyce has done in 
drawing the picture of Leopold Bloom, and giving a faithful reproduc- 
tion of his thoughts, purposeful, vagrant and obsessive, he undoubtedly 
knew full well what he was imdertaking, and how unacceptable the vile 
contents of that imconsdous mind would be to ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred, and how incensed they would be at having the disgusting 
product thrown in their faces. But that has nothing to do with that with 
which I am here concerned, viz. has the job been done well and is it a 
work of art, to which there can be only an aflSrmative answer. 

It is particularly in one of the strangest chapters of all literature, with- 
out title, that Mr. Joyce succeeds in displaying the high-water mark of 
his art. Dedalus and Bloom have passed in review on a mystic stage, all 
their intimates and enemies, all their detractors and sycophants, the 
scum of Dublin and the spawn of the devH. Mr. Joyce resiurrects Saint 
Walpurga, galvanizes her into life after twelve centuries of death 
intimacy with Beelzebub, and substituting a squahd section of Dublin 
for Brocken, proceeds to depict a festival, with the devil as host. 

[discusses the scene in the brothel] 

It may be said that this chapter does not represent life, but I venture 
to say that it represents life with photographic accuracy as Mr. Joyce 
has seen it and and lived it, and that every scene has come within his 
gaze and that every speech has been heard or said, and every sentiment 
experienced or thrust upon him. It is a mirror held up to life, life which 
we could sincerely wish and devoutly pray that we were spared. . . . 

Mr. Joyce had the good fortune to be bom with a quality which the 
world calls genius. Nature exacts a penalty, a galling income tax from 
gemuses, and as a rule she co-endows them with unamenabihty to law 
and order. ... It is very interesting, and most important to have the 
revelations of such a personality, to have them first-hand and not dressed 
up. Heretofore our only avenues of information of such personahties led 
through the asylums for the insane, for it was there that such revelations 
as those of Mr. Joyce were made without reserve. Lest any one should 
construe this statement to be a subterfuge on my part to impugn the 
of Mr. Joyce, let me say at once, that he is one of the sanest 
geniuses that I have ever known. 
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He had the profound misfortune to lose his faith and he cannot rid 
himself of the obsession that the Jesuits did it for him, and he is trying to 
get square •with them by saying disagreeable things about them and 
holdmg their teachmgs up to scorn and obloquy. He was so unfortunate 
as to be bom •without a sense of duty, of service, of conformity to the 
State, to the community, to society, and he is convinced that he ought 
to tell about it, just as some who have experienced a surgical operation 
feel that they must relate minutely all the details of it, particularly at 
dinner parties and to casual acquaintances. 

Finally, I venture a prophecy: Not ten men or women out of a 
hundred can read Ulysses through, and of the ten who succeed in doing 
so, five of them will do it as a tour de force, I am probably the only 
person, aside from the author, that has ever read it twice from beginning 
to end. I have learned more psychology and psychiatry firom it than I 
did in ten years at the Neurological Institute. There arc other angles at 
which Ulysses can be •viewed profitably, but they arc not many. 

Stephen Dedalus in his Parisian tranquihty (if the modem Minos has 
been given the lethal warm bath) will pretend indifference to the pub- 
lication of a laudatory study of Ulysses a hundred years hence, but he is 
as sure to get it as Dostoyevsky, and surer than Mallarmd. 
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Extract from. Ulysses, New Repuhltc, xxxi, No. 396 (5 July 1922), 
i 64-“-6. 

Mary Colum makes the statement in her Life and the Dream 
(1947) p. 306, that this review and those by Mary Colum (in the 
Freeman, No. 109) and by Gilbert Seldes (in the Nation, No. no) 
pleased Joyce most. 


. . . Stated in the baldest possible terms, this is the story of Ulysses--^ 
ironic and amusing anecdote without philosophic moral. In describing 
the novel thus, I have the authority of the author himself^ who said to 
Miss Djuna Barnes, in an interview pubHshed in Vanity Fair: The pity 
is the public will demand and find a moral in my book — or worse they 
may t^e it in some more serious way, and on the honor of a gentleman, 
there is not one single serious line in it.’ The thing that makes Ulysses 
imposing is, in fact, not the theme but the scale upon which it is 
developed. It has taken Mr. Joyce seven years to -write Ulysses and he has 
done it in seven hundred and thirty pages which are probably the most 
completely ‘-written’ pages to be seen in any novel since Flaubert. Not 
only is the anecdote expanded to its fullest possible bulk there is an 
elaborate account of nearly everything done or thought by Mr. Bloom 
from morning to night of the day in question — • . • • 

[Wilson refers to the ‘psychologized’ method used by Flaubert and 
Henry James.] 

In Joyce you have not only life from the outside described tvith Flau- 
bertian virtuosity but also the consciousness of each of the characters 
and of each of the character’s moods made to speak in the idiom proper 
to it, the language it uses to itself. If Flaubert taught de Maupassant to 
find the adjective which would distinguish a given hackney-(ab from 
every other hackney-cab in the world, James Joyce has prescribe at 
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one must find the dialect which would distinguish the thoughts of a 
given Duhhner from those of every other Dubliner. 

[Wilson illustrates the various dialects.] 

. . . And these voices are used to record all the eddies and stagnancies 
of thought; though exercising a severe selection which makes the hook 
a technical triumph, Mr. Joyce manages to give the efiect of imedited 
human minds, drifting aimlessly along from one triviality to another, 
confused and diverted by memory, by sensation and by inhibition. It is, 
in short, perhaps the most faithful X-ray ever taken of the ordinary 
human consciousness. 

And as a result of this enormous scale and this microscopic fidelity 
the chief characters in Ulysses take on heroic proportions. Each one is a 
room, a house, a city in which the reader can move around. The inside 
of each one of them is a novel in itself. You stand within a world in- 
finitely populated with the swarming life of experience. ... I cannot 
agree with Mr. Arnold Bennett that James Joyce ‘has a colossal “down 
on humanity.' I feel that Mr. Bennett has really been shocked because 
Mr. Joyce has told the whole truth. Fimdamentally Ulysses is not at all 
hke Bouvard et Pecuchet (as some people have tned to pretend) [The 
reference here b to Pound]. Flaubert says in effect that he will prove to 
you that humanity is mean by enumerating all the ignobUitics of which 
it has ever been capable. But Joyce, includmg all the ignobilities, makes 
hb bourgeob figures command our sympathy and respect by letting us 
sec in them the throes of the human mind straining always to perpetuate 
and perfect itself and of the body alw-ays laboring and throbbing to 
throw up some beauty from its darkness. 

Nonetheless, there are some valid criticbms to be brought against 
Ulysses. It seems to me great rather for the things that are in it tlian for 
its success as a whole. It is almost as if in distending the story to ten times 
its natural size he had finally managed to burst it and leave it partially 
deflated. There must be something wrong with a design which involves 
so much that b dull — and I doubt whether anyone will defend parts of 
Ulysses against the charge of extreme dullness. In the first place, it is 
evidently not enough to have invented three tremendous characters 
(with any quantity of lesser ones) ; in order to produce an effective book 
they must be made to do something interesting. Now in precisely what 
b the interest of Ulysses supposed to consist? In the spiritual relationship 
betsveen Dcdalus and Bloom? But too little b done with this. When it is 
finally realized there is one poignant moment, then a vast tract of anti- 
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climax. This single situation in itself could hardly justify the previous 
presentation of everything else that has happened to Bloom before on 
the same day. No, the major theme of the book is to be found in its 
parallel with the Odyssey: ... It is these and not the inherent neces- 
sities of the subject which have dictated the size and shape of Ulysses. 

[Wilson discusses the Homeric parallels.] 

. . . Yet I cannot but feel that Mr. Joyce made a mistake to have the 
whole plan of his story depend on ^e structure of the Odyssey rather 
than on the natural demand of the situation. I feel that though his taste 
for symbolism is closely allied with his extraordinary poetic faculty for 
investing particular incidents with universal significance, nevertheless — 
because it is the homeless symbolism of a Catholic who has renoimced 
the faith — ^it sometimes overruns the hoimds of art into an arid in- 
genuity which would make a mystic correspondence do duty for an 
artistic reason. The result is that one sometimes feels as if the brilhant 
succession of episodes were faking place on the periphery of a wheel 
which has no hub. 

[Illustrates his point by reference to the monologue of MoUy.] 

• . . These sterilities and practical jokes form my second theme of 
complaint. Not content with inv entin g new idioms to reproduce the 
luinds of his characters, Mr. Joyce has hit upon the idea of pressing 
literary parody into service to create certain kinds of impressions. It is 
not so bad when in order to convey the atmosphere of a newspaper 
office he merely breaks up his chapter with newspaper heads, but when 
he insists upon describing a dr inkin g party in an interminable series of 
urutations which progresses through EngUsh prose firom the style of the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicles to that of Carlyle one begins to feel uncom- 
fortable. What is wrong is that Mr. Joyce has attempted an impossible 
genre. You caimot be a realistic novelist in Mr. Joyce’s particular vein 
3nd write burlesques at the same time. . . . He has been praised for 
being Rabelaisian but he is at the other end of the world from Rabelais. 
In the first place, he has not the style for it — ^he can never be reckless 
enough with words. His style is fhin — ^by which I do not mean that it 
IS not strong but that it is hke a rhin metallic pipe through which the 
narrative is run — a pipe of which every joint has been fitted by a master 
plumber. You cannot inflate such a style or splash it about. Mr. Joyce s 
native temperament and the method which it has naturally chosen have 
no room for superabimdance or extravagant fancy. It is the method of 
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Flaubert — and of Turgenev and de Maupassant ... In tills genre — 
which has probably brought novel-wnting to its highest dignity as an 
art — Mr. Joyce has long proved himself a master. And in Ulysses most 
of his finest scenes adhere strictly to this formula. Nothing, for example, 
could be better in this kmd than the way in which the reader is made to 
find out, without any overt statement of the fact, that Bloom is different 
from his neighbors, or the scene in which we are made to feel that this 
difference has become a profound antagonism before it culminates in 
the open outburst against Bloom of the Cyclops-Sinn Feiner. The trouble 
is that this last episode is continually being held up by long parodies 
which break in upon the text like a l^d of mocking commentary . . . 
No : surely Mr. Joyce has done ill in attempting to graft burlesque upon 
realism; he has written some of the most unreadable chapters in tlic 
whole history of fiction. — (If it be urged that Joyce’s gift for fantasy is 
attested by the superb drunken scene, I reply that this scene is successful, 
not because it is reckless nonsense but because it is an accurate record of 
drunken states of mind.) . . . 

Yet, for all its appalling longueurs, Ulysses is a work of high genius. 
Its importance seems to me to lie, not so much in its opening new doors 
to knowledge — unless in setting an example to Anglo-Saxon writers of 
putting down everything without compunction — or in inventing new 
literary forms— Joyce’s formula is really, as I have indicated, nearly 
seventy-five years old — as in its once more setting the standard of the 
novel so high that it need not be ashamed to take its place beside poetry 
and drama. Ulysses has the effect at once of making everything else look 
brassy. Since I have read it, the texture of other novelists seems intoler- 
ably loose and careless; when I come suddenly unawares upon a page 
that I have written myself I quake like a guilty thing surprised. The only 
question now is whether Joyce will ever write a tragic masterpiece to 
set beside this comic one. There is a rumor that he will write no more — 
that he claims to have nothing left to say — and it is true that there is a 
paleness about parts of his work which suggests a radier limited 
emotional experience. His imagination is all intensive; he has but little 
vitality to give away. His minor characters, though carefully differenti- 
ated, arc sometimes too dnly differentiated, insufficiently animated with 
life, and he sometimes gives the impression of eking out his picture tvith 
the data of a too laborious note-taking. At his worst he recalls Flaubert 
at his worst — in VEdneation Scittmcntale. But if he repeats Flaubert's 
vices — as not a few have done — ^he also repeats his triumphs — which 
almost nobody has done. Who else has had the supreme devotion and 
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accomplished the definitive beauty? If he has really laid down his pen 
never to take it up again he must know that the hand which laid it down 
upon the great affirmative of Mrs. Bloom, though it never write another 
word, is already the hand of a master. 


109. Mary Coluin, review, Freeman 

1922 


‘The Confessions of James Joyce’, Freeman, v. No. 123 (19 July 
1922), 450-2. Later appeared in Tlie Freeman Book (i 924 )» 

327-55. 

In her Life and the Dream (1947), p- 306, Mrs. Colum states that 
this review and those by Edmund "Wilson (in the New Republic, 
No. 108) and by Gilbert Seldes (in the Nation, No. no) pleased 
Joyce most 


Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses belongs to that class of hterature which has 
always aroused more interest than any other. Although Ulysses is new 
and original in its form, it is old in its class or type: it actually, if not 
obviously, belongs to the Confession class of literature, and althougn 
everything in it takes place in less than twenty-four hours, it really 
contains the hfe of a man. It is the Confessions of James Joyc^ a most 

sincere and cunningly-wrought autobiographical book; it is as if ^ ^ 

said, ‘Here I am; here is what country and race have bred me, w t 
religion and life and literature have done to me. Not only his previous 
book. Portrait of the Artist, but all of Joyce’s work, giv« the impr^on 
of being literally derived from experience; and fi’om intemd evi ence 
in Ulysses, notably the conversation of Stephen Dedalm on Sh^espe^e 
in the National Library, one suspects that Joyce believes only m e 
autobiographical in art. _ . r 

Such being the nature of the book, it is clear that the cu ty o 
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comprehending it will not be allowed to stand in the way by anybody 
who can get possession of it. Joyce has so many strange things to say that 
people would struggle to understand him, no matter in what form or 
tongue he wrote. Yet the difficulties in the way are very real; Ulysses is 
one of the most racial books ever written, and one of the most Cathohe 
books ever written; this in spite of the fact that one would not be 
surprised to hear that some official of the Irish Government or of the 
Church had ordered it to be pubhely burned. It hardly seems possible 
that it can be really understood by anybody not brought up in the half- 
secret tradition of the heroism, tragedy, folly and anger ofirish national- 
ism, or unfamihar "with the philosophy, history and rubrics of the 
Roman Cathohe Church; or by one who does not know Dubhn and 
certain conspicuous Dubliners. The author himself takes no pains at all 
to make it easy of comprehension. Then, too, the book presupposes a 
knowledge of many hteratures; a knowledge which for some reason, 
perhaps the cheapness of leisure, is not uncommon in Dubhn, and, for 
whatever reason, perhaps the dearness of leisure, is rather uncommon in 
New York. In addition, it is almost an encyclopaedia of odd bits and 
forms of knowledge; for the author has a mind of the most restless 
curiosity, and no sort of knowledge is alien to him. 

Ulysses is a kind of epic of Dublin. Never was a city so involved in 
the workmgs of any writer’s mind as Dublin is in Joyce’s; he can think 
only in terms of it. In his views of newspaper-offices, pubhc houses, the 
National Library, the streets, the cemetery, he has got the psychology 
of that battered, beautiful eighteenth-century city in its last years of 
servitude. . . . 

[The cntic briefly summaries the first part of the first chapter.] 

Wherever Stephen comes in, wc have the vision of his dying mother; 
her death was the great episode of his hfc. True to his race, death is the 
one thing that rocks him to the foundations of his being; la ghire may 
be the great emotional interest of the French, love of the English, but 
death is that of the Celt. Stephen further reveals himself in the conversa- 
tion with Haines the Englishman. T am the servant of two masters . . . 
an English and an Italian . . , the imperial British State and the Holy 
Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ 

He is the servant of these two; and where has the peculiar spiritual 
humiliation that the English occupation of Ireland inflicted on sensitive 
and brilliant Irishmen ever been expressed as in this book? Where has 
the aesthetic and intellectual fascination of the Roman Catholic Church 
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ever found subtler fascination? ‘The proud potent titles clanged over 
Stephen’s memory the triumph of their brazen bells . . . et mam 
sanctam catholicam et apostolicam eatesiam ! The slow growth and change 
of rite and dogma like his own rare thoughts.’ Has the Catholic Churdi 
ever been described with such eloquence as in the paragraph that has 
that be ginning ? . , , 

[describes Haines] 

[The critic summarizes the rest of the book.] 

There is httle in the way of incident, but everything in the way of 
revelation of life and character. Joyce gives us the characters of Stephen 
and Bloom as they appear externally and in their own subconsciousness. 
One of the remarkable feats of the book is the manner in which the 
separate subconsciousnesses of Stephen and Bloom are revealed, with 
every aimless thought, every half-formed idea and every unformed 
phrase indicative of their separate character and personahty, and of the 
nifluences that have gone into their making. This is most marked when 
they think of the same things. 

[illustrates this point] 

• . . Almost every section ofthe book has a different form and manner. 

[illustrates this point by reference and illustration: Eueman s public 
house and the hospital] 

• • . From this half-way chapter to the end, Ulysses ceases to be of 
paramount literary interest; to what extent a writer can parody different 
styles in. the historic development of English is not of literary interest, 
it is of scientific interest. The catechism relating to Bloom and Stephen, 
being merely informing, is not of literary interest. The revelation ofthe 
®iiid of Marion Bloom in the last section would doubtless interest the 
laboratory, but to normal people it would seem an exhibition of Ae 
^wnd of a female gorilla who has been corrupted by contact with 
humans. The Walpurgis night scene (not called by that name) is too 

and too incomprehensible; one feels that Joyce Im here driven his mind 
too far beyond the boundary-line that separates fantasy and grotesquerie 
from pure madness. 

[desenbes the brothel scene] 

• • • One of the chief occupations of critics of this book is making 
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parallels between the sections and characters of Ulysses, and the Odyssey. 
The chief reason for this performance is that the author exhibits a note- 
book with all these parallels and many other symbolical explanations. 
When it comes to symbolizing, authors have from all time talked the 
greatest nonsense; think of the nonsense that Goethe achieved when 
explainmg the second part of Faust I Just as plausible correspondences 
could be made between Faust and Ulysses as between the Odyssey and 
Ulysses. 

What actually has James Joyce aceomphshed in this monumental 
work? He has achieved what comes pretty near to being a satire on all 
hterature. He has wntten down a page of his country’s history. He has 
given the mmds of a couple of men with a kind of actuah'ty not hitherto 
found in literature. He has given us an impression of his own life and 
mind such as no other wnter has given before; not even Rousseau, 
whom he resembles. 

The Confession-mind in literature is of two classes. We have the 
Saint Augustine-Tolstoy type and the Rousseau-Strindberg-Joyce type. 
The difference between Rousseau and Joyce is, of course, extraordinar)', 
but the resemblances are also extraordinary — a psychoanalyst would 
say they had the same complexes. 

[The critic discusses the resemblance between Rousseau and Joyce.] 

. . . Some attempt is being made by admirers to absolve Joyce from 
accusations of obscenity in this book. Why attempt to absolve him? It is 
obscene, bawdy, corrupt. But it is doubtful that obscemty in literature 
ever really corrupted anybody. The alarming thing about Ulysses is 
very different; it is that it shows the amazing inroads that saence is 
making on literature. Mr. Joyce’s book is of as much interest as sdcncc 
as it is as literature; in some parts it is of purely scientific and non- 
artistic interest. It seems to me a real and not a fantastic fear that science 
will oust literature altogether as a part of human expression; and from 
that point of view Ulysses is a dangerous indication. From that point 
of view, also, I do not consider it as important to literature as Portrait 
of the Artist. After Ulysses, I can not sec how anyone can go on calling 
books written in the subconscious method, novels. It is as plain as day 
that a new literary form has appeared, from which the accepted form 
of the novel has nothing to fear; the novel is as distinct from this form 
as in his day Samuel Richardson’s invention was from the drama. 
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no. Gilbert Seldes, review, Nation 

30 August 1922, cxv, No. 2982, 211-12 


Mary M. Colum in her Life and the Dream (1947), p. 306, makes the 
statement that this review and those by Mary M. Colum (in the 
Freeman, No. 109) and by Edmimd Wilson (in the New Republic, 
No. 108) pleased Joyce most. 


Welcome, O life! I go to encounter for the milhonth time the reahty 
of experience and to forge in the smithy of my soul the uncreated 
conscience of my race. . . . Old father, old artificer, stand me now and 
ever in good stead.’ With rhi*; invocation ended James Joyce s first novel, 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. It has stood for eight years as the 
pledge of Joyce’s furdier achievement; today he has brought forth 
Ulysses, a monstrous and magnificent travesty, which makes him 
possibly the most interesting and the most formidable writer of our 
d®e . . . It is the novel as they [Henry James and Flaubert] created it 
which Joyce has brought to its culmination; he has, it seems likely, 
indicated the turn the novel will take into a new form. Ulysses is at the 
same time the culmination of many other things : of an epoch in the life 
of Stephen Dedalus, the protagonist of the Portrait', of an epoch m the 
^rtistic life of Joyce himself; and, if I am not mistaken, of a period in the 
intellectual life of our generation. 

[Seldes devotes a paragraph to the Stephen Dedalus of the Portrait.] 

• • . U/yssesis, among other things, a day in the life of this same Stephen 

Dedalus, an average day after his return to Dublin from Paris. As an 
average day it marks the defeat of the poet; he has encountered and been 
overcome by the reality of experience; the ecstasy and lyric beauty are 
no more; instead of it we have a gigantic travesty. That is, as I see it, e 
spmtual plot of Ulysses. And as Stephen, in addition to being a created 
character, is both ‘the artist’ generically and specifically James Joyc^ 
Ulysses naturally takes on the proportions of a burlesque epic ° 
same defeat. It is not surprising that, built on the framework of the 
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Odyssey, it burlesques the structure of the original as a satyr-play bur- 
lesqued the tragic cycle to which it was appended; nor that a travesty of 
the whole of English prose should form part of the method of its 
presentation. Whether a masterpiece can be written in caricature has 
ceased to be an academic question. 

The narrative of Ulysses is simple. 

[A paragraph of summary follows here.] 

This IS what is technically known as a slender plot for a book which 
is the length of five ordinary novels. But the narrative is only the thread 
in the labyrinth. Around and about it is the real material of the psycho- 
logical story, presented largely in the form of interior monologues — 
the unspoken thoughts of the three principal characters and at times of 
some of the others, separately or, in one case, simultaneously. In a few 
words, at most a few pages, the essential setting is objectively presented; 
thereafter we are actually in the consciousness of a specified or suggested 
individual, and the stream of consciousness, the rendered thoughts and 
feelings of that individual, are actually the subject naattcr of the book. 
There is no ‘telling about’ things by an outsider, nor even the looking 
over the hero’s shoulder which Henry James so beautifully managed; 
there is virtually complete identification. The links in the chain of 
association are tempered by the nature and circumstances of the indivi- 
dual; there is no mistaking the meditations of Stephen for those of 
Bloom, those of either for the dark flood of Marion’s consciousness. I 
quote a specimen moment from this specimen day : . . . 

[quotes from the Proteus episode, p. 41, p. 40] 

The swift destructive parody in the last sentence is a foretaste of what 
arrives later in the book In the episode at the Freeman s Journal Joyce 
has sown headlines through die narrative, the hcadlmcs themselves 
bemg a history by implication of the vulgarization of the press. In the 
public house a variety of bombastic styles sets off the flatness of the 
actual conversation; on the beach the greater part of the episode is 
conveyed through a merciless parody of the sentimental serial story: 
‘Strength of character had never been Rcggy Wylie’s strong point and 
he who would woo and win Gcrty MacDowcll must be a man among 
men’ and so on. Here the parody creates itself not in the mind of Bloom, 
but in that of the object in his mind, and renders the young-girlish 
sentimentality of Gerty with exceptional immediacy and directness. Tlic 
burlesque of English prose, historically given, against which great com- 
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plaint lias been made, is actually only some sixty pages long; the 
parodies themselves I find brilliant, but their fimction is more important 
than their merit. They create "with rapidity and as rapidly destroy the 
whole series of noble aspirations, hopes, and illusions of which the 
centuries have left their record in prose. And they lead naturally, there- 
fore, to the scene in the brothel where hell opens. 

This is the scene which, by co mm on consent, is called a masterpiece. 
The method is a variation from that of the preceding ; the apparent form 
is that of a play with spoken dialogue and italicized stage directions. The 
characters at die beginning arc the inhabitants of nighttown; they and 
the soldiers and Bloom and Stephen have this real existence. But the 
play is populated by the phantasms and nightmares of their brains . . . 
In the Witches’ Sabbath brute creation and inanimate things give voice; 
the End of the World appears and dances on an invisible tight-rope; and 
the Walpurgisnacht ends in a hanging of totally unnamable horror. It is 
here that Bloom recognizes Stephen as his spiritual kin. 

The galvanic fury in which t^ episode is played is, one feels certain, 
not equalled in hterature; it is a transcription of drunken delirium, with 
^ the elements of thought and imagination broken, spasmodic, tortured 
out of shape, twitching with electric energy. The soft catlike languor of 
the whores, the foulness of the soldiers, the whole revel of drink and 
nst, are only reliefs to the implacable terrors in the subconscious minds 
of Stephen and Bloom. At the end of it Bloom accepts Stephen as the 
nian his own son, and so himself, might have been; Stephen, more 
vaguely, seems to see in Bloom the man he himself may become. The 
Orgy dies out in a cabman’s shelter, in dreary listlessness, and after a 
escrijption of their affinities and difierences, given in the form of an 
^^^^^viination paper, the two men part. The poet defeated by his self- 
^om and intro^ection, the sensualist, with his endless curiosity, defeated 
y weakness, disappear; and in the thoughts of Mrs. Bloom something 
^oalthy and coarsely beautiful and healthily foul asserts itself. 

0 e Wife of Bath, she can thank God that she has had her world, 
^ her time. 

1 ^3st words are an affirmation that her body is a flower, 

end'^'^^ oiorally rejects her brutal lovers in favor of Stephen and 
^ ^omory of her first surrender to Bloom, there is no moral 
here. For Mrs. Bloom there ean be no defeat similar to that of 
o crs, since there has been no struggle. Their impotence is 'con- 
faithfil^*^ "Wanton fornication; she occurs, a mockery of the 
enelope, to mark their firustration. In their several ways Bloom 
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and Stephen have been seekers, one for experience and the other for the 
reality of experience; and finding it they have been crushed and made 
sterile by it. 

If it is true, as Mr. Yeats has said, that the poet creates the mask of his 
opposite, we have in Ulysses the dual mask — ^Bloom and Stephen — of 
James Joyce, and in it we have, if I am not mistaken, the mask of a 
generation: the broken poet turning to sympathy with the outward- 
going scientific mind. (Bloom is completely rendered by Joyce, with 
infinite humor and kindness and irony, to give point to this turning.) 
Consaous despair turns to unconscious futility; in the end, to be 
sure, Stephen leaves the house of Bloom, to be homeless the last few 
hours of the night. And this homelessness, beside which is die homeless- 
ness of Joyce himself, strikes us as a joyful tragedy in Stephen’s freedom 
and solitude and exaltation. The one thing one docs not find in Ulysses 
is dismal pessimism; there is no ‘down’ on humanity. Lust and super- 
stition, Mr. Santayana has told us, are cancelled by the high breathless- 
ness of beauty; in this book love and hate seem equally forgotten in an 
enormous absorption in things, by an enormous relish and savoring of 
palpable actuahty. I think that Nietzsche would have cared for the tragic 
gaiety of Ulysses. 

I have not the space to discuss the aesthetic questions which the book 
brings up nor to indicate what its effect upon the novel may be. I have 
called Joyce formidable because it is already clear that the innovations in 
method and the developments in structure which he has used widi a 
skill approaching perfection arc going to have an incalculable effect 
upon the writers of the future; he is formidable because his imitaton 
will make use of his freedom ivithout imposing upon themselves the 
duties and disciplines he has suffered; I cannot sec how any novelist svill 
be able (nor why he should altogether want) entirely to escape his 
influence. The book has literally hundreds of points of interest not even 
suggested here. One must take for granted the ordinary equipment of 
the novelist; one must assume also that there are faults, idios)'ncrasics, 
difficulties. More important sull arc the interests associated with ‘the 
uncreated conscience of my race’ — the Catholic and Irish. I have 
w'rittcn thb analysis of Ulysses as one not too familiar with either — as an 
indication that the book can have absolute validity and interest, in the 
sense that all which is local and private in the Divine Comedy docs not 
detract from its interest and vahdity. But these and other points have 
been made in the brilliant review's which Ulysses has already evoked. 
One cannot leave it writhout noting again that in the change of Stephen 
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Dedalus from his affinity with the old artificer to his kinship with 
Ulysses-Bloom, Joyce has created an image of contemporary life; nor 
without testifying that this epic of defeat, in which there is not a 
scamped page nor a moment of weakness, in which whole chapters are 
monuments to the power and the glory of the written word, is in itself 
a victory of the creative intelligence over the chaos of uncreated things 
and a trimnph of devotion, to my mind one of the most significant and 
beautiful of our time. 
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III. Horace Gregory, review, 

New York Herald Tribune 

21 January 1934, Book Section, pp. 1-2 


. . . The misadventures of Molly Bloom are no longer thrust into 
prominence by the lean hand of the censor, and we arc allowed to relax 
in her presence. As for the esoteric mysteries of Stephen Dedalus and 
his compamons of a memorable sixteen houn, even these have been 
cleared away -within twelve long years of commentary. We can now 
approach die large, sparsely punctuated pages of this Homeric idyll in 
the same spirit that wc read Tristram Shandy and from them a curious 
experience emerges. ... As I have already suggested, wc arc now 
moving away from the direct influence of Joyce’s Odyssey, and as wc 
drop discussion of its technical values, wc -w^ find a fresh enjoyment of 
its comedy and then accept the figure of Leopold Bloom as one of the 
great comic characters of all literature. It -will then be natural to regard 
him as the peer of Unde Toby or Falstaff or Mr. Micawber and the 
creation of his world is quite as complete as theirs. Once wc arc m it, 
there is no release from its singular atmosphere; wc admit dull passages, 
but what great novel is entirely free of this defect? Surely not Don 
Quixote or Tristram Shandy or Gil Bias. I -wish to make this prophecy; 
As Joyce s influence wanes and as the history of Ulysses becomes merely 
another chapter in an encyclopedia of Enghsh literature, our enjoyment 
of the book as major fiction -^1 increase. As wc read onward through 
that June day in 1904, Leopold Bloom’s 'stream of consciousness’ will 
again enter our blood and lacking the need to considcrjoycc’s method in 
bringing him to life, wc shall discover him as part of our heritage and he 
■will be of greater vitality than the friend wc boast of knowing all too 
well Again wc shall sec him relish a brc.akfast of kidneys, feed the cat 
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and follow his wife’s directions in brewing a pot of tea, and we ■;ha11 
know by these signs that his day has begun. We shall be less aware, 
perhaps, of his author’s purpose in creating him, but no matter. Bloom 
will outUve us all and will remain (as Uncle Toby has siurvived) as the 
arch symbol of humanity in a transient world. . . . 


1 12. Gilbert Seldes, review, 
New York Evening Journal 

27 January 1934, ii 


Although the new book by Sinclair Lewis is the event of the week, the 
free pubUcation of James Joyce’s Ulysses in America has to be noted as 
the event of the year. I have written perhaps too much about this book; 
there is certainly no need for me to review it now. But I am appalled to 
see that on the jacket of the very handsome volume, beautifully 
designed and printed and bound (Random House), I am quoted — ^from 
a review written about ten years ago. I am not appalled by an excuse of 
enthusiasm expressed at the time; the reverse. Like Warren Hastings, I 
am astonished at my own moderation- ‘To my mind,’ I wrote, Ulysses 
is one of the most significant and beautiful works of our time.’ Mealy- 
mouthed words, weasel words, little, timid words introduced by an 
apologetic ‘to my min d.* I am sure I said other, better, bolder things 
about Ulysses. I must have given the impression at least that for weeks 
I had lived in that book as I had Hved in no other since I read War and 
Peace', I remember definitely saying that every page in the book is a 
tribute to the grandeur and beauty of the language in which all of our 
deepest thoughts and highest aspirations had been recorded. I demed 
that the book was ugly or black pessimism. I felt it to be a great 
affirmation to everything in life — the good and the evil. I still feel so 
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Extract from S.H C., ‘Ulysses’, The Carnegie Magazine, vii, No. 2 
(February 1934), 279-81. Sec also the sharp rebuttal given in 
‘World’s Worst Comment on Ulysses Appears’, Chicago Tribune 
(Paris) (12 March 1934), 2. 


[Discussion of United States censorship and Woolsey’s decision.] 

And now what is this book that has brought about a striking of the 
shackles &om the world’s Uterary expression? We have read the book, 
and after readmg it we declare our opmion that it is unreadable — not so 
much because of the nature of its contents but because it is so deadly dull 
that no mind can go through the mazes of its barbaric style and the 
length of its interminable pages except when moved by a sense of 
justice to read it before judging it. 

The book comprises nearly eight hundred pages, set in small type. 
It tells the conversations and the thoughts of its characters, with an 
intimation of what they arc doing, in their homes and haimts in Dublin 
during a day and a night in June, 1904. There is no story, no plot, no 
narrative; there is no conflict of motive; and the persons named appear 
from time to time in the book only to be lost in a sea of words. And 
the words arc without form, and void. The author, consciously or un- 
consciously, follows the style of Thomas Carlyle in breaking up his 
incidents for the introduction of rhapsody; but while Carlyle uses his 
pages for rhapsodies which illuminate life in a flood of bnlhant inter- 
pretations, the author here rambles into confused soliloquies which arc 
without meaning in themselves and arc inexplicable, having neither 
beauty of thought nor charm of diction and no relation to tlie things 
that have gone before or that arc to come after. 

Wc make the statement in good faith that it would be possible to 
tear out one hundred pages from this book near its opening words, 
another hundred at the middle, and a third hundred near the end, even 
includmg half the pages of the closing soliloquy, and tliat then the rc- 
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maining five hundred pages could be read without any loss of sequence; 
furthermore, that the destroyed pages would contain no paragraph that 
is lucid, informative, or comprehensible under the rule of directness and 
force. 

Here is his style at its clearest: 

‘Ineluctable modality of the visible: At least that if no more, thought 
through my eyes. Signatures of all things I am here to read, seaspawn 
and seawrack, the nearing tide, that rusty boot . . .[Necessary omis- 
sion] Limits of the diaphane. But he adds: in bodies. Then he was aware 
of them against them, sure. Go easy. Bald he was and a millionaire. 
Limit of the diaphane in. Why in? Diaphane, adiaphane. If you can put 
your five fingers through it, it is a gate, if not a door. Shut yoiu: eyes and 
see.’ 

Nearly eight hundred pages of trash like this, and Americans buying 
the book, according to the publisher’s announcement, at five thousand 
a week. 

The chief morsel for those who vpill stagger through hundreds of 
skipped pages -will be found in the last forty-five pages, in which a 
prostitute closes this work with what might be called her famed, but not 
famous, soliloquy. In this final portion she introduces all the words that 
are known to the lowest followers of her trade. The author has not 
dared to present this piece of his work with the usual accompaniment of 
paragraphs and pimctuation marks. There are no capitals, commas, semi- 
colons, periods, interrogation or exclamation points. The whole thing is 
a hodgepodge of type, closely nm together, mostly without sense, 
difficult to read, and flowing on to the end of the book, like a sewer 
that had burst loose and overwhelmed a city with foul and pestilential 
Vapors. If he or his pubhshers had had the hardihood to print these 
passages with the usual set-off of paragraphs, punctuation, and divided 
sentences we greatly doubt whether the book would have passed its 
judicial ordeal. 

Judge Woolsey says that the book provokes disgust to the point of 
nausea. He is right. The book seems to us to be the output of the mind 
of a stableboy, trained amid the lowest habits of speedi and conduct, 
who has then read with extraordinary attention a large collection of 
literature, ancient and modem, and who undertakes to write a book 
based upon this study and observation, and goes through his task with a 
^bleboy s mind interpreting every part of the work. It is kaleidoscopic 
in a sense — that is, if we could imagine a kaleidoscope presenting foul 
and ugly pictures, instead of beautiful objects, it would be kaleidoscopic. 
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for there is no continuity of purpose or connected expression in the 
entire volume. The people here introduced discuss vanous topics — at 
one pomt Shakespeare. But after fifty pages of rambUng and hcentious 
talk the only point from Shakespeare that is covered by them is the 
query as to whether Hamlet was Shakespeare’s father or Shakespeare 
was Hamlet’s father. He uses a hundred pages in the night-club scene — 
we call the place a night club in deference to our readers — to present his 
characters in a sort of Greek play; but there is no objective — it is insane 
in its pictunzation, full of fustian, wearisome to exhaustion, and 
violates throughout the inexorable Greek rule that a play must have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. And no matter what his topic may be 
— opera, play, society, morals, or the Bible — there is scarcely a page in 
this bewildering wilderness of words which docs not reck with this 
stableboy’s abominable mind. 

How absurd then it is to say, as some of the reviewers arc extrava- 
gantly saying, and as the author himself encourages them m saying, that 
this book is a tour de force in literature, a profound study in philosophy, 
a presentation of hfe that is mysterious and recondite, an achievement 
that reaches up into the very stratosphere of thought, a transcendental 
portraiture that goes beyond the average limit of human undentanding 
and, like a new &nstcin Theory, can be comprehended by only twelve 
men in the world I There is nothing at all of any of these qualities about 
It. As a work of art we can compare it with nothing but that picture 
which provoked laughter in the galleries a few years ago, ‘Nude 
Descending a Staircase,’ in which there was neither nude nor staircase 
and where art was the only thing that was descending. The book has no 
more relation to Ulysses than it has to Ohver Cromwell or Lord Byron. 
Any novel of George Eliot’s or Thackeray’s could be named Ulysses 
more fittingly in its picture of life. The printed ‘key’ which promises to 
unlock this esoteric achievement is not needed. We do not have to read 
far until we get the key for ourselves; the stablcboy’s words blaze them- 
selves so shamelessly on every page that we soon choose the only key 
that will unlock the mystery, and that is the word— neurosis— a 
diseased mind that sees and feels life only in its deformed relationship to 
sex. . . . 
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1 14. Robert Cantwell, review, New Outlook 

March 1934, cbdii, 57-8 


There have been a nmnher of good novels offered on the spring lists, 
beginning, of course, with Ulysses (Random House), now released from 
its shameful twelve-year censorship. Nothing need be said about it, 
except that of all the Hterature produced in our time, it seems the surest 
of a place with the best of English writing — of writing in English; that 
it towers so high it has already cast its shadow on the important writing 
done since it appeared. Perhaps its tremendous influence will be clarified 
now that the book is widely available, for writers have usually had to 
form their opinions of it from borrowed copies (few writers having 
money enough to buy the illegal editions) and writers are seldom deeply 
influenced by that sort of hasty reading. They really respond, a real dent 
is made in their imagin ations, when they grow troubled and imcertain 
about their own srruJl efforts and turn automatically to study the great 
works of their time. . . . 


1 1 5. Edwin Baird, review, Real America 

April 1934, iii, No. 2, 44 


Probably no book of the last decade has been so widely discussed, and 
none so misunderstood, as James Joyce’s Ulysses. Certainly I know of 
none that has provoked so much bilge and blather. Solemn asses have 
written learned treatises on it; others have written ‘interpretations.’ 
Literary societies have used it for debate; reading circles for whispered 
innuendo. It has been hailed as ‘the greatest novel in English.’ It has been 
condemned as ‘a filthy book, unfit for print.’ And I have an idea that 
all the while Joyce was secretly laughing at all of them. 
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Of course, as every author and publisher knows, the best way to get 
pubheity for a book is to have it banned as an obscene work. Ulysses 
was banned as obscene, though I have never been able to understand 
why. Except for half a dozen words rarely if ever encountered in print, 
I find notWg in its 767 pages that would shock the most sensitive 
reader. Indeed, such a reader would probably be less shocked than bored. 
And I venture to say that not one person in twenty who reads it will 
know what the devil it’s all about. 

Well, the ban has finally been lifted — by Federal Judge John M. 
Woolsey of the U.S. District Court of New York — and now you no 
longer need pay a fancy price for a booklegger’s copy. You can purchase 
it in any hook store, just as you would purchase Alice in Wonderland or 
Little Women. And Joyce, for the first time, will start drawing some 
royalties. (He never received a cent firom any of the copies sold in 
Amenca at exorbitant figures ) 

But the smut hounds are in for the biggest surprise of their lives when 
they start sniffing for the dirt in this booL They will be as bewildered 
as a school boy trymg to read Chinese. Even the most intelhgent reader 
finds the going pretty hard m spots. Some parts are wholly unintelligible. 
Others are downright nasty. None arouse lasciviousness. . . . 

Don’t think, however, ffiat Joyce can’t write plain English His letter 
to Bennett A. Cerf, his American publisher, is as clear and practical as a 
note from your landlord about the rent 

Ulysses, in my opinion, is not ‘the greatest novel in English.’ Nor is it 
a filthy book.’ It’s a literary curiosity. As such I recommend it. . . • 
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1 1 6. Review of the English edition, 
New Statesman 
1936 


G. W. Stonier, ‘Leviathan , New Statesman and Nation, xii, No. 
294 (10 October 1936), 551-2. 

A review of the English edition of Ulysses. 


Ulysses was originally published by Shakespeare and Company, of 
Paris, in 1922. Since then it has run ^ough many editions; it has been 
confiscated, banned, burnt, read and re-read, translated into half a 
dozen languages. The first English edition appeared rather suddenly 
last week, . . . The list of misprints has disappeared from the end; 
instead, there is an appendix giving the legal history of Ulysses in 
America. These documents are extraordinarily interesting, for they 
reveal the rare case of a book condemned for its obscenity being after- 
wards reclaimed by the weight of literary opinion. . . . 

[quotes from Judge Woolsey’s decision] 

What judge or magistrate has ever before admitted the necessity of 
understanding the work of art on which he is to pass judgment? (It was 
a trial without jury, of course.) Judge Woolsey goes on to say that he 
does not detect anywhere in Ulysses ‘the leer of the sensualist,’ in spite 
of its unusual frankness, and therefore it is not pornographic. He reviews 
the book at some length, commenting on its originality, on the 
‘astonishing success’ of its method, and the integrity of the author. To 
test the value of his own impressions he consulted separately two 
fiiends who had read Ulysses and whose ‘opinion on life and literature’ 
he valued highly: note again the insistence on an aesthetic as well as a 
moral valuation. . . . 

Ulysses itself remains a monstrous and fascinating book What has 
surprised me most, re-reading it, is that the word ‘classical’ should ever 
have been brought up by Joyce’s more fervent admirers. No book for 
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centuries has been so wildly, so elaborately and grotesquely twirled. 
Having been given the classical key to Ulysses, we may as well throw 
it away. Or — to vary the metaphor — ^it is as though we were asked to 
look at a buildmg and to notice particularly the criss-cross of a builder’s 
framework which years ago has been taken down. That is all, so far as 
I can see, that the Homeric struetture, elaborately expounded by Messrs. 
Larbaud and Gilbert, amounts to. Joyce himself is well aware that the 
classical obsession, though necessary for writing the book, is not part of 
it. This passage is obviously autobiographical: 

Buck Mulligan bent across the table gravely. 

— They drove his wits away, he said, by visions of hell. He will never capture the 
Attic note. The note of Swinburne, of all poets, the white death and the ruddy 
birth. That is hb tragedy. He can never be a poet. 

We may take Chamber Musk and Pomes PeunycacJi as the attempt at 
‘the Attic note,’ by way of the Enghsh classicists, Jonson and Dryden. 
They arc curiously perfect, dead little poems. Ulysses is the repository 
of a whole corpus of unwritten poetry, doggerel as it bobs to the surface 
of the mind, soliloquies of a modem Hamlet, phrases and fag-ends of 
lines, the brooding commentary of Stephen Daedalus and the Bouvard- 
hke reveries of Bloom. In the opening pages there arc more passages of 
blank vcnc than in any other English prose-writer except Dickens. The 
effect of a pensive melancholy, overflovring the pointilhst detail of the 
style, b curious, new, and perhaps the most original of the many 
original contnbutions of Ulysses to htcraturc. . . . 

[quotes from the Tclcmachus epbodc, p. 15, 13] 

That is a very fair specimen of the prose in the early part of the book. It 
interrupts a boisterous conversation. Note even in this short passage 
how Joyce mixes his effects. The sixth sentence (‘Crouching by a 
patient cow, etc.*), so packed and pictorial, might have been written by 
Flaubert. It is situated surprisingly in the middle of slow musical 
sentences, almost metrical in their lull, which end in fact with several 
lines of blank verse. The whole passage communicates, as well as its 
picture of the old woman, the brooding temper of Stephen Daedalus. 
There arc Hcllcnbms, but the note is not Attic. 

Poetry, then, in all its forms, from the embryonic to the purple, is 
w'hat strikes one first on a re-reading. Next, the amazing use of parody. 
Joyce uses a mixture of parody and pastiehc in order to achieve effects 
of his owTi, and not only the Oxford Book of Englbh prose, but news- 
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papers, novelettes, scientific reports, advertisements are echoed ironic- 
ally to suit the scene. The famous chapter of parodies (‘The Oxen of the 
Sim’) I have read for the first time straight through. It is an extra- 
ordinary fantasia, beginning -with Beowulf and ending with polyglot 
slang, in which the language at times obHterates the characters and their 
setting . . . 

[discusses the episode] 

. . . Joyce is a master of all styles, but he is not a stylist. His disgust with 
life extends also to hteratme; and in a sense Ulysses is a bonfire of 
hteraturc, a glowing revenge. The process is carried still further in 
Work in Progress, where no one but the author finally can enter. 

Yet along with the gigantic Hterary preoccupation of Ulysses, and 
saving it fiom Euphuism, there is Joyce’s encyclopaedic love of fact. 
About some of the characters — ^Bloom, for example — we are told 
everything, from their thoughts to the tram tickets in their pockets. 
And as the two hundred or so characters file across the pages, the whole 
of Dublin with its narrow smoky streets seems to rise. Mr. Frank 
Budgen relates that when he was walking once with Joyce in Trieste, 
and they reached the university terrace overlooking the town, Joyce 
turned to him and said: ‘I want to give a picture of Dublin so complete 
that if the city one day suddenly disappeared from the earth it could be 
reconstructed out of my book.’ Like most of his quoted remarks this one 
is intensely egotistic. Yes, Joyce has the egotism, without the charm, of 
Sterne; Ulysses is Tristram Shandy written by a Brobdingnagian. . . . 
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1 1 7 - Unsigned review of the English edition, 
Times Literary Supplement 

23 January 1937 


Mr. Joyce’s major work is at any rate obscure enough to have invited 
several interpretations, and its structure is sufficiently unlike diat of the 
ordinary novel to have suggested hidden messages and meanings. It has, 
for example, been supposed to have a pattern analogous to that of the 
Odyssey, to give an accurate and realistic account of the ‘stream of con- 
sciousness’ m the human mind, and by a new technique of writing to 
have expressed the nature of the characters’ thoughts without the usual 
distortion of common sense and literary forms. But such explanations 
commonly arise when a new artistic method is invented; when the 
post-impressionists first startled the world with their pictures it was 
commonly believed that in some mysterious fashion they described 
essential as opposed to accidental properties of natural appearances. 
Later the artistic purpose of the new method emerges, and there is no 
longer any need to justtfy it either by supposing that it conceals as in a 
cryptogram an intelhgiblc plan like that of previous and familiar works, 
or as a mode of scientific investigation. 

There is, of course, a deliberate attempt to impose order on the 
incoherence of Ulysses by making all its events belong to a single day 
and by making the same episodes and characters appear and reappear m 
the kaleidoscope. But when one chapter contains a succession of masterly 
parodies of English prose in chronological order, firom Beowulf to 
modem slang, when another is an amusing and satirical excursion on the 
Irish literary movement, another an irresistibly funny transcription of a 
young girl’s day-dream in terms of the novelettes she has been reading, 
then the use of the same characters and episodes lias the appearance of a 
merely conventional link between all the sections of the book. No 
doubt the link has a certain use in helping the reader along, but there is 
no reason to suppose that it makes the book a coherent whole from 
which no part can be removed without disaster. It is of no use to look 
for secret connexions, for in a work of art if tlie relations of the parts 
are not apparent enough to be felt, then the parts arc not artistically 
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related. Mr. Joyce’s unit, in fact, is not tie book as a whole but the 
chapter, often the paragraph, and sometimes, one might almost say, 
the phrase, or even the word. Ulysses is evidently the production of a 
man fascinated by language rather than by thought or observation; the 
progress of his style towards the final word-making and word-taking of 
the unintelligible Work in Progress has always been away from observa- 
tion of life and towards the word as a complete substitute for the flesh. 
Like the lunatic whose speech degrades into a set of arbitrary sounds 
more and more remotely connected with his interior preoccupations, 
Mr. Joyce has played with language — ^it is perhaps the last development 
of the Irishman’s habit of inventing new languages which shall not be 
English — until it has become his private construction. This is not, 
because he is content, like the lunatic, with any private or delusory 
world; but it is a curious fact, which several writers have noticed, that 
there is a remarkable similarity between Mr. Joyce’s compositions and 
the prose style of certain lunatics. In the two instances the ordinary 
structme of the language is broken down for quite difierent reasons, 
but the results are oddly alike. And with the lunatic it may be worth 
while looking for the hidden connexion and meaning of apparently dis- 
orderly phrases; but with Mr. Joyce we are not to analyse the latent 
content of his verbal constructions, we are only concerned with the 
artistic and therefore immediate efiect of his language. 

But Ulysses only marks a stage in this progress, and his release from 
the ordinary linguistic conventions only enables Mr. Joyce to exercise 
all his talent, his almost incredible virtuosity, to the fidl. Passages that 
are genuine poetry alternate with the harshest and most dehberately 
contemptuous parodies, uproarious burlesque with subtle indications 
of character in a phrase. It is still a work of much observation, and of 
observation sharpened by disgust; but it is above all the profusion and 
fertility of language that wfll fascinate the reader. In this, the first edition 
published in i^gland, there is an appendix giving, among other details 
of controversy, the decisions of the United States District Court and of 
the United States Court of Appeals which allowed Ulysses to be pub- 
lished in that country. 
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1 1 8 . Val6ry Larbaud on Joyce 

1922 

‘James Joyce’, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, xviii (April 1922), 
385-405. Section rV of this article was translated as ‘The Ulysses 
of James Joyce’, in the Criterion, i. No. i (October 1922), 94-103 
(from which the Ulysses section of this translation is taken). Also 
appeared as the ‘Preface’ to the French translation of Dubliners 
{Gens de Dublin, 1926). Sec the Introduction, p. 18, for a disemssion 
of this important piece of criticism. 


What follows is the text of a conference held last December 7 [1921] at 
the Matson des Amis dcs Livres [the bookshop of Adrienne Monnicr in 
Paris]. . . . Such as it is, it gives an idea of the work of Joyce, brief 
without doubt but quite exact. 

For two or three years among men of letters of his generation, 
James Joyce has held an extraordmary notoriety. There is hardly a critic 
who is not interested in his work, and even the most lettered of the 
Enghsh and American public arc beginning to speak of it . . . In fact, 
he is for some the greatest currently living writer of the English 
language, the equal of Swift, Sterne and of Fielding, and everyone who 
has read his Por/r<7it recognizes . . . the importance of this work, while 
those who have read the fragments of Ulysses published in a New York 
review [thcLiW/c Jlev/en'] in 1919 and 1920 foretell that the renown and 
influence of James Joyce tvill be considerable. . . . 

What happened to Joyce in the United States is the same as what 
happened to Flaubert and Baudelaire. There were several proceedings 
entered against the Little Review regarding Ulysses. The debates have 
sometimes been dramatic and more often comical, but always to tlic 
credit of the directress of the Little Review, Miss Margaret Anderson, 
who fought valmntly for misunderstood art and persecuted thought . . . 
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[A paragraph follows here on tie incomprehensibility Larhaud feels 
about accepting a ‘pornographic work for a literary work’.] 

I am now going to try to describe the works of James Joyce as 
exactly as possible, without seeking to make a critical study of them: 
I will have enough to do in disengaging or trying to disengage for the 
first time the great lines of this work [Ulysses] and in giving a precise 
idea of it. . . . 

[At this point, pp. 387-8, Larbaud gives the ‘indispensable biographical 
notice’.] 

... In sum, he does not please them [i.e. those who would have 
him be political or nationalistic]. One must note, however, that in 
writing Duhliners, Portrait of the Artist and Ulysses, he did as much as 
did all the heroes of Irish nationalism to attract the respect of 
intellectimls of every other country toward Ireland. liis work restored 
Ireland, or rather gave to young Ireland, an artistic countenance, 
an intellectual identity; it did for Ireland what Ibsen’s work did 
in his time for Norway, what Strindberg did for Sweden, what 
Nietzsche did for Germany at the end of the nineteenth centiuy, and 
what the books of Gabriel Mir6 and Ram6n Gomez have just done for 
contemporary Spain. The fact that Joyce’s work is written in English 
should not trouble us: English is the language of modem Ireland . . . 
which shows how little nationalistic a literary language can be ... In 
short, one might say that with the work of James Joyce and in particular 
with this Ulysses which is soon going to appear in Paris, Ireland is 
making a sensational re-entrance into high European literature. 

I would like to speak to you now about Ulysses, but I believe that it 
would be better to follow a chronological order. Furthermore, Ulysses, 
which is hy itself a difficult book, would be almost inexplicable without 
the knowledge of the earlier works of Joyce. . . . 

Chamber Music [pp. 390-1] 

His first work is a collection of thirty-six poems, none of which occupies 
rnore than a page. (This pamphlet appeared in May ipo?* At first 
glance, it was thought to be a group of short lyric poems having love 
for their principal theme. However, the connoisseurs and notably Arthur 
Symons [see No. 9], saw immediately what they were about.) These 
short poems . . . continued, or more exactly revived, a great tradi- 
tion, that of the Elizabethan song. 
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[Larbaud here discusses the obscurity that Elizabethan songs had fallen 
into because of the prominence of the drama of that period.] 

. . But no one [in 1900] considered seriously a renaissance of this 
genre; one could scarcely hope even for clever imitations. Indeed, what 
Joyce did in these thirty-six poems was to revive the genre without fall- 
ing into imitation. He obeyed the same prosodic laws as Dowland and 
Campion, and like them he sang, under the guise of love, the joy of 
living, health, grace and beauty. However, he knew how to be modem 
in expression as well as in sentiment. The success obtained among the 
lettered was great, this thm pamphlet suflSced to place Joyce among 
the best Irish poets of the . . . generation. . . . 

We will find the lync poet again in the later work of Joyce, but only 
through ghmpses and thus indirectly. He will have passed this stage. 
Other aspects of hfe, other forms of thought and imagination, will 
attract him. He will impart, he will relinquish, his lyric gift to his 
characters* as he did, for example, in the last three pages of the fourth 
chapter and in certam pages of the fifth chapter of the Portrait of the 
Artist, and very often m the monologues of Ulysses, But even at the 
moment when he composed the last of these poems ... his imagina- 
tion turned more and more toward those other aspects of life, more 
grave and human than the sentiments which served as themes for lyric 
poetry. I meant that he felt himself more and more possessed by the 
desire to express and to depict characters, some men, some women. . . . 

Dubliners [pp- 392-5] 

. . . This collection is composed of fifteen short stories which were 
completed and ready for pubbeation in 1907, if not sooner. The second 
entitled ‘An Encounter' treats in a perfectly decent manner and one 
which cannot shock any reader, a radicr delicate subject: in fact it tells 
how two schoolboys play truant and meet a man whose allure and 
strange discourse — prinapally on bodily punishments and little amorous 
intrigues of schoolboys and sclioolgirls-— astomshes and then frightens 
them. In another, the sixth, the author presents two Dubliners of an 
undetermined social position and of a doubtful profession, who arc, in 
fact, the Irish confreres of our Bubu-de-Montpamassc. These are die 
only two short stories of the collection whose subjects . . . the 
novelists and short story vTiters of the Enghsh language have avoided. 
However, they could furnish editors with a pretext for refusing die 
manusenpt. But for want of this pretext, die Irish editors could find 
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some more serious reasons for refusing to publish the book as it was. 
First of all, not only is all the topography of Dublm exactly reproduced 
. . . but above all in the short story ‘Ivy Dayin the Committee Room,’ 
the bourgeois of Dublin, journalists, elected officials, speak liberally of 
politics, give their opinions on the problem of Irish autonomy and 
make some rather disrespectful remarks, or rather very fa mili ar re- 
marks, on Queen Victoria and on the private life of Edward VII. For 
these reasons, even the editor most desirous of publishing Dubliners 
hesitated. . . . 

[Larbaud then describes, at some length, Joyce’s difficulties about the 
Edward VH references, the burning of the Dublin edition of Dubliners, 
and the final appearance in June 1914 at London ] 

(Most of the critics who discuss this book speak a great deal about 
Flaubert and Maupassant and about the French Naturalistes. And in 
fact it seems that it is fi:om them that Joyce departs, not firom the 
English and Russian novelists who preceded them, nor firom the 
French novelists who have become the great masters of natmralism. 
However, in order to adequately judge this issue, one must perform 
some serious research into the sources of each of the stories. This is only 
a hypothesis that I submit to you. In any case, it is with our Naturalistes 
that Joyce, firom his first prose work, has the most affinities. It is always 
necessary to keep firom considering him as a late naturalist, as an 
imitator or popularizer in the English language of the methods of 
Flaubert or of Maupassant, or of the Medan group. . . . Even the 
epithet of neo-naturahst would not suit him because then one would 
have attempted to take him for a Zola or a Huysmans, or even a Jean 
Richepin with purely verbal audacities after an entirely superficial 
knowledge of his work. For even while admitting that he departs from 
naturalism, one is obliged to recognize that he has not tried to break 
away firom rhif; discipline, but to perfect it and to mould it in such a 
way that in Ulysses one further recognizes the influence of a naturalism 
that one would rather consider firom Rimbaud and Lautremont, whom 
Joyce has not read.) 

The world of Dubliners is already the world of Portrait of the Artist 
and of Ulysses. It is Dublin and the men and women of Dublin. Their 
forms are focused with great relief on the background of streets, of 
squares, of the port and the bay of Dublin (Never has the atmosphere 
been better rendered, and in each of these short stories the people who 
know Dublin will find again a quantity of impressions that they 
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thought they had forgotten ) But it is not the city which is the principal 
character, and the book does not have any unity; each story is a separate 
unit. It IS a portrait, or a group, and there are some well-marked 
individuahties which Joyce makes live. We will find, furthermore, 
some of them which we will recognize, as much for their words and 
traits of character as for their names, in the later works. 

(The last of the fifteen stories is perhaps, from a technical point of 
view, the most interesting: as in the others Joyce conforms to the 
naturalist discipline, to wnte without appealing to the public, to tcU a 
story while tunung his back to his audience; but at the same time, by 
the sturdmess of his construction, by the disproportion that there is 
between the preparation and the denouement, he leads up to his future 
innovations, when he will abandon almost completely the narration 
and substitute for it some unusual and sometimes unknown forms from 
novehsts who have preceded him: the dialogue, the minute notation 
without logical bonds of facts, colors, odors and sounds, the interior 
monologue of characters, and even a form borrowed fi^om catechism: 
question, answer; question, response) 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man [pp. 395-8] 

... In this book, which has the form of a novel, Joyce proposed to 
reconstruct the infancy and adolescence of an artist ... At the same 
time, the title tells us that this is also, in a certain sense, the story of the 
youth of the artist, that is of all men gifted with the artistic tempera- 
ment. 

The hero — the artist — ^is called Stephen Dedalus. And here we 
approach one of the difficulties of Joyce’s work: his symbohsm, which 
we will encounter again in Ulysses and which will actually be the plot of 
that extraordmary book. 

First of all, the name of Stephen Dedalus is symbolic; his patron 
saint is St. Stephen, the proto-martyr, and his family name is Dedalus, 
the name of the architect of the Labyrinth and of the father of Icarus. 
But, accordmg to the author, he also has two other names; he is the 
symbol of two other persons One of these is James Joyce. . . . But he 
is also — ^we shall see it again in Ulysses — ^Tclemachus, the man whose 
Greek name means Far from the War, the artist who remains apart 
from the mel( 5 e of interests and desires which motivate men of action; 
he is the man of saence and the man of dreams who remains on the 
defensive, all his forces absorbed by the task of knowing, of under- 
standing and of c-xprcssing. 
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Thus the hero of the novel is both a symbohc character and a real 
one, as will be all the characters of Ulysses. 

[Larbaud next discusses the authenticity of the other characters in the 
novel.] 

The English critics who are concerned with the Portrait of the Artist 
have, again, spoken of the natiuralism, in a realization that is almost as if 
it were a question of such and such novel by Mirabeau. It was not that 
writer. They could equally well have spoken of Samuel Butler. In fact, 
I spoke of this resemblance the other day with a fiiend who had arrived 
at the same conclusion: there are certain fortmtous resemblances, com- 
manded by the situation and by the genius of the two writers, between 
the religious crisis of Ernest Pontifex [in Butler’s The Way of All Flesh] 
and that of Stephen Dedalus, and also between the long monologues of 
Christina and the interior monologue which takes place in Joyce. But 
it is too much to consider Butler as the precursor of Joyce on only these 
particular points. 

No, the critics are misled. From the Portrait of the Artist forward, 
Joyce is hims elf and nothing but himself. 

They are also deceived who only wanted to see in this book an auto- 
biography ... It is not that, for Joyce has drawn Stephen Dedalus 
from himself but at the same time he has created him. . . . 

The success of this book has been great, and since its publication 
Joyce has become known to the lettered public. It has been un succes 
de scandale’. The critics, for the most part Enghsh and Protestant, were 
shocked by its frankness, and the absence of human decency which 
these ‘confessions’ bear witness to. ... It is certain that in a Catholic 
country the tone of the press would have been very different ... In 
fact, the best article dedicated to the Portrait was that in the Dublin 
Review, one of the great reviews of the Catholic world, directed or at 
least inspired by some priests. 

The style of the Portrait is a great advance over that o£ Dubliners’, the 
interior monologue and dialogue are substituted more and more for 
narration. We are more frequently carried to the essence of the thought 
of the characters : we see these thoughts formmg, we follow them, we 
assist at their arrival at the level of conscience and it is through what the 
character think*; that we learn who he is, what he does, or where he is 
and what happ en*: around him. The number of images, of analogies, and 
of symbols increases ... all the symbolism of the Church, the 
different meanings of each object used in the cult, of each gesture made 
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by the priest, without speaking of prefigurations, of prophecies and of 
concordances. ... All that, fiuricrmorc, apphes even better to 
Ulysses than to the Portrait of the Artist. 

I must, to my great regret, leave out . . . the beautiful drama 
published in 1918, entided Exiles, and I now proceed to Ulysses. 

The reader who approaches this book without the Odyssey clearly in 
mmd will be thrown into dismay. I refer, of course, to the cultivated 
reader who can fully apprcaate such authors as Rabelais, Montaigne, and 
Descartes; for the un^tivated or half-cultivated reader will throw 
Ulysses aside after the first three pages. I say that the reader is at first 
dismayed : for he is plunged into the middle of a conversation which will 
seem to him incoherent, between people whom he cannot distinguish, 
in a place which is neither named nor described ; and firom this con- 
versation he is to learn httle by little where he is and who the inter- 
locutcrs are. Furthermore, here is a book which is entitled Ulysses, and 
no character in it bears this name; the name of Ulysses only appears 
four times. But gradually the reader begins to sec his way. Incidentally, 
he learns that he is in Dublin. He identifies the hero of the Portrait of the 
Artist, Stephen Dedalus, returned from Paris and living among the 
intellectuals of the Irish capital. . . . 

[A brief summary follows here.] 

Accordingly this huge book chronicles a single day; or, to be exact, 
begins at eight o’clock in the morning and ends towards three in the 
next mommg. 

As we have indicated, the reader follows the course of Bloom 
through his long day; for even if much eludes him at the first reading he 
will perceive enough to keep his curiosity and interest constantly awake. 
He remarks that, with the appearance of Bloom, the action begins 
again at eight o’clock, and that the three first chapters of Bloom’s 
progress through his day are synchronous with the three first chapters 
of the book in which he has followed Stephen Dedalus. . . . 

[Another summary of Bloom’s activities.] 

None of this, as I have already said, is told us in narrative form, and 
tlie book is a great deal more than the detailed history of Stephen’s and 
Bloom’s day in Dublin. It contains a vast number of other things, 
charaaers, incidents, desenptions, conversations, visions. But for us the 
readers. Bloom and Stephen arc, so to speak, the vehicles in which wc 
pass across the book. Stationed in the intimacy of their minds, and 
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sometimes in the minds of the other characters, we see through their 
eyes and hear through their ears what happens and what is said around 
them. In this way, in this book, all the elements are constantly melting 
into each other, and the illusion of life, of the thing in the act, is com- 
plete: the whole is movement. 

But the cultivated reader whom I have postulated will not let him- 
self be wholly carried along by this movement. With the habit of read- 
ing and a long experience of books, he looks for the method and the 
material of what he reads. He wiU analyse Ulysses as he reads. And this 
is whatwill certainly be the result of his analysis after a first reading. He 
will say: This is sriU the society of Dubliners, and the eighteen parts of 
Ulysses can provisionally be considered as eighteen tales with different 
aspects of the life of the Irish capital as their subjects. Nevertheless, each 
of these eighteen parts diff ers ftom any of the fifteen tales of Dubliners 
on man y points, and particularly by its scope, by its form, and by the 
distinction of the characters. Thus, the characters who take the principal 
roles in the tales of Dubliners would be in Ulysses only supers, minor 
characters, or — ^it comes to the same thing — ^people seen by the author 
from the outside. In Ulysses the protagonists are all (in a literary sense) 
princes, characters who emerge from the depths of the author s inner 
life, constructed with his experience and his sensibility, and endowed by 
him with his own emotion, his own intelhgence, and his own lyricism. 
Here, the conversations arc something more than typical of individu^ 
of such and such social classes; some of them are genuine essays in 
philosophy, theology, Hteraiy criticism, political satire, lustory. 
Scientific theories are expounded or debated. These pieces, which we 
might treat as digressions, or rather as appendices, essays cornposed 
outside of the book and artificially interpolated into all of the tales, 
are so exquisitely adapted to the plot, the movement, and the atmos- 
phere of the different parts in which they appear that we are obliged to 
admit that they belong to the book, by the same rights as the characters 
in whose mouths or whose minds they are put. But already we can no 
longer consider these eighteen parts as detadied tales: Bloom, Stephen, 
and a few other characters remain, sometimes together and some^es 
apart, the principal figures ; and the story, the drama, and the come y o 
their day are enacted through them. It must be acknowledge t, 
although each of these eighteen parts difiers from all of the o ers in 
form and language, the whole forms none the less an organism, a oo 

As we arrive at rhis conclusion, all sorts of coincidences, an o^es, 
and correspondences between these different parts come to hg t, just 
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as, in looking fixedly at the shy at night, we find that the number of 
stars appears to increase. We begin to discover and to anticipate symbols, 
a design, a plan, in what appeared to us at first a brilliant but confused 
mass of notations, phrases, data, profound thoughts, fantasticahties, 
splendid images, absurdities, comic or dramatic situations; and we 
realise that we are before a much more compheated book than we had 
supposed, that everything which appeared arbitrary and sometimes 
extravagant is really deliberate and premeditated; in short, that we are 
before a book which has a key. 

Where then is the key? It is, I venture to say, in the door, or rather 
on the cover. It is the title: Ulysses. 

Is it possible that this Leopold Bloom, this personage whom the 
author handles with so little consideration, whom he exhibits in all sorts 
of ridiculous or humiliating postures, is the son of Laertes, the subtle 
Ulysses? 

We shall see. Meantime, I return to the MHCultivated reader who was 
put off by the first pages of the book, too difficult for him; and I 
imagine that after readmg him several passages taken from different 
episodes, we tell him: ‘You imderstand that Stephen Dedalus is Tele- 
maebus, and Bloom is Ulysses.’ He will now think that he does under- 
stand; the work of Joyce will no longer seem to him disconcerting or 
shocking. He will say : ‘I see 1 it’s a parody of the Odyssey !’ For indeed, 
to such a reader the Odyssey is a great awe-inspiring machine, and 
Ulysses and Telcmachus are heroes, men of marble invented by the 
chilly ancient world to serve as moral cnsamplcs and subjects for 
scholastic theses . . . The only distinction between him and the un- 
cultivated reader is that for him the Odyssey is not maj’ cstic and pompous, 
but simply uninteresting; and consequently he will not be so ingenuous 
as to laugh when he secs it burlesqued. Tbe parody will bore him as 
much as the work itself. . . . 

[discusses Joyce’s early attraction to the Odyssey] 

• • • Joyce extricated Ulysses from the text, and still more from the 
mighty fortifications which criticism and learning have erected about 
the text; and instead of trying to return to Ulysses in time, to rcasccnd 
the stream of history, he made Ulysses his own contemporary, liis ideal 
companion, his spiritual father. 

What, then, in the Odyssey, is the moral figure of Ulysses? . . . He 
is a man, and the most completely human of all the heroes of the epic 
cycle: it is this characteristic which first endeared liim to the schoolboy. 
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Then, little by little, always bringing Ulysses nearer to himself, the 
young poet recreated this humanity, this human, comic, and pathetic 
character of his hero. And recreating him, he has set him among the 

circu^tances of life which the author had before his own eyes ^in 

Dublin, in oim time, in the complexity of modem life, and amidst the 
beliefs, the sciences, and problems of our time. 

From the moment that he recreates Ulysses he must logically recreate 
all the characters who have, in the Odyssey, more or less to do with 
Ulysses. From this point, to recreate an Odyssey on the same plane, a 
modem Odyssey, was only a step to take, , . . Accordmgly, in 
Ulysses, the three first episodes correspond to the Telemachy; Stephen 
Dedalus, the spiritual son and heir of Ulysses, is constandy on the scene. 

From Book V to Book XUl are unfolded the adventures of Ulysses. 
Joyce distinguishes twelve chief adventures, to which correspond the 
twelve central chapters or episodes of his book. . . , 

Naturally, Joyce has traced for himself, and not for the reader, this 
minutely detailed scheme, these eighteen sub-divided panels, this close 
web. There is no explanatory heading or sub-heading. It is for us to 
dedpher, if we care to take the trouble. On this web, or rather in the 
compartments thus prepared, Joyce has arranged his text. It is a genuine 
example of the art of mosaic. . . . 


... This plan, which cannot be detadied from the book, because 
It is the very web of it, constitutes one of its most curious and fascinating 
features. If one reads Ulysses with attention, one cannot fail to discover 
this plan in time. But when one considers its rigidity, and the disdpline 
which the author imposed upon himself, one asks how it can be that out 
of such a formidable labour of manipulation so hving and moving a 
work could issue. 


The manifest reason is that the audior has never lost sight of the 
humanity of his characters, of their whole composition of virtues and 
faults, turpitude, and greatness; man, the creature of flesh, hving out his 
day. And this is what one finds in reading Ulysses. 

Among all the points which I ought to deal with, and have not space 
to deal with here, there are two on which it is indispensable to say a few 
words. One is the supposedly hcentious character of certain passages — 
passages which in America provoked the intervention of the Sodety 
for the Suppression of Vice. The word ‘hcentious’ is inappropriate; it is 
both vague and weak: it should be obscene. In Ulysses Joyce wished to 
display moral, intellectual, and physical man entire, and in order to do 
so he Was forced to find a place, in the moral sphere, for the sexual 
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instinct and its various manifestations and perversions; and, in tlic 
physiological sphere, for the reproductive organs and their functions. 
He does not hesitate to handle this subject any more than the great 
casuists do, and he handles it in Enghsh in the same way that they have 
handled it in Latin, without respect for the conventions and scruples of 
the laity. His intention is neither salaaous nor lewd; he simply describes 
and represents; and in his book the manifestations of sexual instinct do 
not occupy more or less place, and have neither more nor less import- 
ance, than such emotions as pity or scientific curiosity. It is of course 
especially m the interior monologues, the trains of thought, of the 
characters, and not in their conversations, that sexual instinct and erotic 
revery emerge; for example, in the long interior monologue of 
Penelope — that is to say. Bloom’s wife, who is also the symbol of Gaia, 
the Earth. The English language has a very great store of obscene words 
and expressions, and the author of Ulysses has enriched his book 
generously and boldly fi’om this vocabulary. 

The other point is this: why is Bloom a Jew? There are symbolical, 
mystical, and ethnological reasons which limitations of space prevent 
me from examining here — but which should be quite clear to readers 
of the book. All that I can say is that if Joyce has made his cliosen hero, 
the spiritual father of this Stephen Dedjus who is his second self, a Jew 
— ^it is not because of anti-Semitism. 
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Extract firom ‘James Joyce et Pecuchet’, Meraire de France, civi 
(June 1922), 307-20. Also appeared in Pound’s Polite Essays 
(1937). pp- ^2-g7; translated by Fred Bomhauser in Shenandoah, 
iii (Autumn 1952), 9-20 (from which the present text is taken). 
See the Introduction, p. 21, for the place ofthis significant criticism 
of Ulysses. 


. . . The Flaubert centenary year, first of a new era, also sees the 
publication of a new book by Joyce, Ulysses, which from certam points 
of view can be considered as the first work that, descendmg from 
Flaubert, continues the development of the Flaubertian art from where 
he left it off in his last, unfinished book. 

Although Bouvard et P^aichet does not pass for the master s best 
thing,’ it can be maintained that Bovary and fEducation are but the 
apogee of an earher form; and that the Trots Contes give a kind of 
summary of everything Flaubert had accomplished in writing his other 
novels, Salamntho, Bovary, TEducation, and the first versions of Saint 
Antoine. The three tableaux — ^pagan, medieval, and modem — form a 
whole revolving around the sentence: ‘And the idea came to him to 
devote his life to the service of others,’ which is in the middle of Saint 
Julien, the first of the three tales to be written. 

Bouvard et Piatchet continues the Flaubertian art and thought,^ but 
does not continue this tradition of the novel or the short story. En- 
cyclopedia in the form of farce,* which carries as a subtitle. Failings of 
method in the sciences,’ ran be regarded as the inauguration of a new 
form, a form which had no precedent. Neither Gargantua, nor Don 
Quixote, nor Sterne’s Tristram Shandy had furnished the archetype. . . . 

What is James Joyce’s Ulysses'? This novel belongs to that large class 
of novels in sonata form, that is to say, in the form: theme, coimter- 
theme, recapitulation, development, finale. And in the sub-division, 
father and son novel. It follows in the great line of the Odyss^, an 
offers many points of more or less exact correspondence with the 
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incidents of Homer s poem. "We find fiierc Telemachus, his father, the 
sirens, the Cyclops, xmder unexpected disguises, bizarre, argotic, 
veracious and gigantesque. 

Novehsts like to spend only three months, six months on a novel. 
Joyce spent fifteen years on his. And Ulysses is more condensed (732 
pages) than any whole work whatsoever by Flaubert; more architccmre 
is discovered. 

There are some incomparable pages in Bovary, some incomparable 
condensed paragraphs in Bouvard (see the one where the sacred hearts, 
the pious images, etc., are bought). There are some pages of Flaubert 
which reveal their matter as rapidly as pages of Joyce, but Joyce has 
perfected the great collection of objects for ridicule. In a single chapter 
he discharges all the cliches of the Enghsh language like an uninterrupted 
river. In another chapter he compresses the whole history of English 
verbal expression since the first alliterative poetry (it is the chapter in the 
hospital where Mrs. Purefoy’s delivery is awaited.) In another we have 
the headlines firom the Freemans Journal since 1760, that is to say the 
histor)' of journalism; and he does this without interrupting the flow of 
his booL 

He expresses himself differently in different parts of his book (as even 
Aristode permits), but this does not mean, as the distinguished Larbaud 
contends, that he abandons unity of style. Each character not only 
speaks in his own manner, but thinks in his own manner, and that is no 
more abandonmg unity of style than when the various characters of a 
novel in the so-called unified style speak in various ways; the quotation 
marks are left out, that’s all. 

Bloom, advertising agent, the Ulysses of the novel, the sensual 
average man, the basis — ^likc Bouvard and Pccuchet — of democracy, 
the man who believes what he reads in the papen, suffers after his soul’s 
desire. He is interested in everything, wants to explain everything, to 
impress everybody. Not only docs his celerity and apmess for picking 
up what is said and thought everywhere, chewed over by everyone a 
hundred times a week, serve Joyce as a literary device, but the other 
characters arc chosen to support him, in order to pick up the vanities of 
circles other than his. 

Bouvard and Pccuchet arc separated from the world, in a sort of still 
backv'atcr. Bloom, on the contrary, moves in much more infectious 
surroundings. 

Joyce uses a scaffold taken from Homer, and the remains of a 
medieval allegorical culture; it matters little, it is a question of cooking, 
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which does not restrict the action, nor mconvenience it, nor harm the 
realism, nor tie contemporaneity of the action. It is a means of regulat- 
ing the form. The book has more form than those of Flaubert. 

Telemachus (Stephen), the spiritual son of Bloom, reflects at the 
beginning on a medieval vanity, picked up in a Catholic school; he 
carries on with a university vanity, the relationship between Hamlet 
and Shakespeare. Always realistic in the strictest Flaubertian sense, 
always docmnented, always posted on life itself, Joyce never goes 
beyond the average. Realism seeks a generalization which concerns not 
only number or multiplicity, but permanence. Joyce combines the 
middle ages, the classical eras, even Jewish antiquity, in a current action; 
Flaubert strings out the epochs. 

With his insistent elimination of quotation marks, Joyce presents the 
episode of the Cyclops in ordinary words, but next to it he sets down 
the grandiloquence, the parody; and measures the difference between 
realism and bulging romanticism. I have said that true criticism comes 
from authors; ihus Joyce, with regard to Saint Anthony: ‘It could be 
believed if he (Flaubert) had presented us Anthony in Alexandria 
gobbling down women and luxuries.’ 

A single chapter of Ulysses (157 pages) corresponds to la Tentation de 
Saitit Aiitoine. Stephen, Bloom, and Lynch are drunk in a brothel; all 
the grotesquerie of their thought is laid bare; for the first time since 
Dante the harpies, the furies are found living, symbols taken in the real, 
the contemporary; nothing depends on mythology or dogmatic faith. 
Proportions are reaffirmed. 

The limitation of Botivard et Pdaichet, a liimtation that even ^ 
Descharmes notes, is that the incidents do not follow one another with 
an imperious enough necessity; the plan is not lacking in logic, but 
another would have sufficed. A more laudatory case can be made for 
Flaubert, but brief clear and condensed as Bouvard et Pictichet is, die 
ensemble is somewhat lacking in animation. 

Joyce remedied that ; at every instant the reader is kept ready for any- 
thing, at every instant the unexpected happens; even during the longest 
and most cat^ogued tirades one is kept constantly alert. 

The action takes place in one day (732 pag“) ^ single place, 
Dublin. Telemachus wanders beside the shore of the loud and roaring sea , 
he secs the midwives with their professional bags Ulysses breakfasts, 
circiJates; mass, fimeral, bath house, race track talk; ffie other ctocters 
circulate; the soap circulates; he hunts for advertising, the ad of the 
House of Keyes, he visits the national library to verify an anatomical 
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detail of mythology, he comes to the isle of Aeolus (a newspaper office), 
all the noises burst forth, tramways, trucks, post office wagons, etc.; 
Nausicaa appears, they dmc at the hospital , the meeting of Ulysses and 
Telemachus, the broffiel, the brawl, the return to Bloom’s, and then 
the author presents Penelope, symbol of the earth, whose night thoughts 
end the story as counterweight to the ingenuities of the male. . . . 

. . . Among the more passionately-felt pages one can dte the scene 
of the executioner, a more mordant satire than any other since Swift 
proposed a remedy for want in Ireland: to eat the children. Everywhere 
in the htanies, in the genealogy of Bloom, in the paraphrase of elo- 
quence, the work is carefully done, not a hnc, not a half-line which docs 
not receive an intellectual intensity incomparable in a work of so long 
a span; or knovm to be comparable only with the pages of Flaubert and 
the Goncourts. 

That will give an idea of the enormous work of those fifteen years 
afflicted by poverty, bad health, and war: the whole first edition of his 
book DublitieTs burned, the flight ftom Trieste, an operation on his eye; 
such facts will explain nothing about the novel, whose entire action 
takes place in Dubhn on the idth of June, 1904. Some characters can be 
found dissected in a page, as in Bovary (sec Father Connice, the lad 
Dignam, etc.). One can examine the encyclopedic descriptions, the 
house dreamed about by Bloom, with the text of the imaginary lease; 
all the pseudo-intellectual bouillabaisse of the proletarians is presented, 
all cquihbratcd by Penelope, the woman who docs not in the least 
respect this mass of nomendaturc, the vagina, symbol of the earth, dead 
seas into which the male intelligence falb back. 

It is the realistic novel par excellence, each character speaks in his 
own way, and corresponds to an external reality. Ireland is presented 
under the British yoke, the world under the yoke of measureless usury. 
Dcscharmcs asks (page 267) : 

Who, pray, has succeeded in this almost superhuman attempt to show, in the 
form of a novel and a work of art, umvcrsal imbecility? 

I offer the reply: if it is not James Joyce, it is an author we must still 
await; but the reply of thb Irishman merits deeply studied examinadon. 
Ulysses b not a book everybody b going to admbe, any more than 
cvcr)'body admires Bouvard ct Pimehet, but it is a book that every serious 
wntcr needs to read, and that he, in our writer’s profession, will be 
constrained to read in order to have a clear idea of die point of develop- 
ment of our art. 
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Not at all surprising that Joyce’s books were not welcomed in 
Ireland in 1908; the rustic public and the provindals of Dublin were 
then in the act of demonstrating against Ae plays of Synge, finding 
them an insult to the national dignity. The same plays have just been 
presented this year in Paris as propaganda and as proof of the cultmre of 
the Irish race. Ibsen, if I recall, did not hve in Norway; Galdos, in Dona 
Perfecta, shows us the danger of possessing a culture, not even inter- 
national, but only Madridlian, in a provincial dty that one guesses to be 
Saragossa. As for the romantic ‘elders’ in Ireland, I simply believe them 
incapable of understanding what realism is. As for George Moore and 
Shaw, it is human nature not to wish to see themselves ecHpsed by a 
writer of greater importance. One knows that in Dublin Joyce is read in 
secret. This lack of cordiality has nothing astonishing about it. But the 
American law under which the Little Review was suppressed four times 
because of the fragments of Ulysses is a curiosity so curious, such a 
demonstration of the mentality of imtutored jurists, of illiterate 
speaalists, that it certainly deserves the attention of European psy- 
chologists, or rather of me ningi tis spedalists. No, my dear friends, 
democracy (which we must so safeguard, according to our late calamity, 
Wilson) has nothing in common with personal liberty, nor with the 
fraternal deference of Koung-fu-Tseu. . . . 
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‘Ulysses, Order and Myth’, Dial, bocv (November 1923), 480-3. 
Also appeared in Criticism: The Foundation of Modem Literary 
Judgment (1948), cd. Mark Shorer, Josephine Miles and Gordon 
McKenzie, and in James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism (1948, 
1963), ed. Scon Givens, pp. 198-202. 


Mr Joyce’s book has been out long enough for no more general 
expression of praise, or expostulation -with its detractors, to be necessary ; 
and it has not been out long enough for any attempt at a complete 
measurement of its place and significance to be possible. All that one 
can usefully do at this time, and it is a great deal to do, for such a book, 
is to elucidate any aspect of the book — and the number of aspects is 
indefimte — ^which has not yet been fixed. I hold this book to be the most 
important expression which the present age has fotmd; it is a book to 
which we arc all indebted, and from which none of m can escape. These 
arc postulates for anything that I have to say about it, and I have no 
wish to waste the reader’s time by elaborating my eulogies; it has given 
me all the surprise, dch'ght, and terror tliat I can require, and I wll 
leave it at that. 

Amongst all the criticisms I have seen of the book, I have seen noth- 
hig — unless wc except, in its way, M. Valery Larbaud’s valuable paper 
[No. 1 18] which is rather an Introduction than a criticism — which 
seemed to me to appreciate the significance of the method employed 
— the parallel to the Odyssey, and the use of appropriate styles and 
symbols to each division. Yet one might expect this to be the first 
peculiarity to attract attention; but it has been treated as an amusing 
dodge, or scaffolding erected by the author for the purpose of disposing 
his realistic talc, of no interest in the completed structure. The critidsm 
winch Mr Aldington directed upon Ulysses several years ago seems to 
me to fail by this oversight — but, as Mr Aldmgton wrote before the 
complete work had appeared, fails more honourably than the attempts 
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of those who had the whole book before them [No. 93]. Mr Aldington 
treated Mr Joyce as a prophet of chaos; and waded at the flood of 
Dadaism which his prescient eye saw bursting forth at the tap of the 
magician’s rod. Of course, the influence which Mr Joyce’s book may 
have is from my point of view an irrelevance. A very great book may 
have a very bad influence indeed; and a mediocre book may be in the 
event most salutary. The next generation is responsible for its own soul ; 
a man of genius is responsible to his peers, not to a studio-full of xm- 
educated and undisciplined coxcombs. Still, Air Aldington’s pathetic 
solicitude for the halfrwitted seems to me to carry certain implications 
about the nature of the book itself to which I cannot assent; and this is 
the important issue. He finds the book, if I understand him, to be an 
invitation to chaos, and an expression of feehngs which are perverse, 
partial, and a distortion of reality. 

[quotes from Aldington’s article (see No. 93).] 

. . . Whether it is possible to libel humamty (m distinction to libel in 
the usual sense, which is libelling an individual or a group in contrast 
with the rest of humanity) is a question for philosophical societies to 
discuss; but of course if Ulysses "were a ‘libel’ it would simply be a forged 
document, a powerless fraud, which would never have extracted from 
Afr Aldington a moment’s attention. I do not wish to linger over this 
pomt: the mteresting question is that begged by Air Aldington when he 
refers to Air Joyce’s ‘great uudiscipUned talent. 

I think that Air Al ding ton and I are more or less agreed as to what 
we want in principle, and agreed to call it classicism. It is because of s 
agreement that I have chosen Air Aldington to attack on the pr^ent 
issue. We are agreed as to what we want, but not as to how to get it, or 
as to what contemporary writing exhibits a tendency in that direction. 
We agree, I hope, that ‘classicism’ is not an alternative to rom^ticism, 
as of political parties. Conservative and Liberal, Republican an 
Democrat, on a ‘tum-the-rascals-out’ platform. It is a go towar 
which all good literature strives, so far as it is good, according ^ 

possibilities of its place and time. One can be classical, in ^ X 

turning away from nine-tenths of the material which lies at han , an 
selecting only mummified stuff from a museum ^like some contem 
porary writers, about whom one could say some nasty things in 
connexion, if it were worth while (Mr Alc^gton is not one o 
Or one can be classical in tendency by doing the best om can wi 
material at hand. The confusion springs from the fact that c term is 
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applied to literature and to the whole complex of interests and modes of 
behaviour and society of which literatme is a part; and it has not the 
same bearing in both applications. It is much easier to he a classicist in 
literary criticism than in creative art — ^because in criticism you are 
responsible only for what you want, and in creation you are responsible 
for what you can do with material which you must simply accept. And 
in this material I include the emotions and feelings of the writer himself, 
which, for that writer, are simply material which he must accept — not 
virtues to be enlarged or vices to be diminished. The question, then, 
about Mr Joyce, is: how much livmg material does he deal with, and 
how does he deal with it: deal with, not as a legislator or exhorter, but 
as an artist? 

It is here that Mr Joyce’s parallel use of the Odyssey has a great 
importance. It has the importance of a scientific discovery. No one else 
has built a novel upon such a foundation before: it has never before 
been necessary. I am not begging the question in calling Ulysses a 
‘novel’ ; and if you call it an epic it will not matter. If it is not a novel, 
that is simply because the novel is a form which will no longer serve; 
it is because the novel, instead of being a form, was simply the expression 
of an age which had not sufficiently lost all form to feel the need of 
something stricter. Mr Joyce has written one novel— the Portrait", Mr 
Wyndham Lewis has written one novel — Tarr. I do not suppose that 
cither of them will ever write another ‘novel.’ The novel ended with 
Flaubert and with James. It is, I think, because Mr Joyce and Mr Lewis, 
being ‘in advance’ of their time, felt a conscious or probably un- 
conscious dissatisfaction with the form, that their novels arc more form- 
less than those of a dozen clever writers who arc unaware of its obsole- 
scence. 

In using the myth, in manipulating a continuous parallel between 
contemporaneity and antiquity, Mr Joyce is pursuing a mcdiod which 
others must pursue after him. They will not be imitators, any more than 
the scientist who uses the discoveries of an Enstcin in pursuing his own, 
independent, further investigations. It is simply a way of controlling, of 
ordering, of giving a shape and a significance to die immense panorama 
of futility and anarchy which is contemporary history. It is a method 
already adumbrated by Mr Yeats, and of the need for which I believe 
Mr Yeats to have been the first contemporary to be conscious. It is a 
method for which the horoscope is auspicious. Psychology (such as it is, 
and whcdicr our reaction to it be comic or serious), cdmology, and Tltc 
Golden Bougli h.ivc concurred to make possible what was impossible 
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even a few years ago. Instead of narrative method, we may now use the 
mythical method. It is, I seriously believe, a step toward making the 
modem world possible for art, toward that order and form which Mr 
Aldington so earnestly desires. And only those who have won their own 
discipline in secret and without aid, in a world which offers very little 
assistance to that end, can be of any use in furthering this advance. 


I2I. John Eglinton on Joyce’s method 

1922 


Extract from ‘Dublin Letter*, Dial, bcxu. No. 6 (June 1922), 619- 
22; later appeared in The Dial Miscellany cd. William 

Wasserstrom, pp. 113-16. 

In a survey of contemporary Irish letters, the critic refers briefly 
to Joyce. 


. . . I do not know whether it is becoming in a contributor to The 
Dial to speak unsympathetically of the new work of that distinguished 
Irish exile, Mr James Joyce. Mr Joyce has wished to devise a species of 
literary notation which will express the interruptedness of life. We can- 
not hold our minds to any one purpose or idea for more than a few 
moments at a timp , . . One ‘specimen day’ of such a mind Mr Joyre 
attempts to set down on paper, with an effort of concentration whim 
reminds one of the ascetic practices of those Indian Yogis, who in 
attempting to recall their past lives, begin from the present moment, 
and travelling back laboriously to the moment of birth, are then able to 
leap the mysterious gulf dividing them from their last incarnation. Mr 
Joyce’s feat in this book I should find admirable, if it were executed 
■with some such practical purpose: but his purpose is to produce a wor ' 
of virgin art ! . . . There is an effort and strain in the composition or 
this book which makes one at times feel a concern for the author. But 
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why should we half-kill ourselves to write masterpieces? There is a 
growmg divergence between the hterary ideals of our artists and the 
books which human beings want to read. . , . 

I am by no means sure, however, that I have imderstood Mr Joyce’s 
method, which is sufficiently puzzling even where he relates incidents 
in which I have myself taken a humble part. 


122. Cecil Maitland on the Catholic tradition 

1922 


‘Mr. Joyce and the Catholic Tradition’, New Witness, xx 
(4 August 1922), 70-1. 


. . . It would be absurd to try to make a thorough analysis of Ulysses 
in a short article, and I shall not attempt to do so here. For the con- 
venience of readers unacquamted with Mr. Joyce’s early work, I shall 
try bnefly to indicate his place in the modem movement of literature 
and then to make an analysis of one particular aspect of the book . . . 
This gap between literature and reality Mr. Joyce has tried to fill. An 
effort of this sort would have been interesting in any case, but Mr. Joyce 
succeeded in making works of art of his experiments. His first novel tells 
the story of the infancy, childhood and youth of Stephen Dcdalus, an 
Irish writer, in a style that admits of the presentation of half-thoughts, 
broken images, emotions, vivid or obscure, and each dirty, profound, 
trivial or obscene thought that passes through his mind. This book is, 
however, only a prelude to Ulysses. Masterpiece of compression though 
it is, the Portrait was experimental. Ulysses shows the author in absolute 
control of his medium, and with this book he has definitely produced a 
new form of novel that owes nothing to tradition. A supeffidal critic 
might assert that Mr. Joyce owes something of the elasticity of his prose 
to Sterne. Personally I should not be surprised if he had never read 
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Tristram Shandy. The resemblance between the two writers is more 
apparent than real, for while Sterne’s style is an affectation, designed to 
display his wit and conceal his superficiality, Mr. Joyce elicits the subtlest 
processes of the mind, so that they are actually present to the reader and 
not merely recorded. 

Ulysses is the Odyssey retold, episode by episode, as the story of a 
day’s life in the streets, pubs and brothels of Dublin, and is an attempt 
to give a complete account of the nature of man. It is apparently almost 
miraculously successful, for he has reproduced the minds and impres- 
sions of his characters so vividly that the reader finds difficulty in 
separating his consciousness from theirs; and thus his conception of 
humanity firom the author’s, the boundaries of whose imagination 
become his own. These boimdaries are very wide; at times Mr. Joyce 
gathers the thoughts of his characters into a whole that represents the 
conscioumess of Dublin; but though municipal they are not cosmic. 
Indeed, these frontiers of the imagination are very rigid, for though there 
is in this book enough fun to make the reputation of a dozen humorous 
■writers, there is no hint of a conception of the human body as anything 
but dirty, of any pride of life, or of any nobility but that of a pride of 
intellect. This vision of human beings as walking drain-pipes, this 
focussing of life exclusively round the excremental and sexual mechan- 
ism, appears on the surfece inexplicable in so profoundly imaginative 
and observant a student of humanity as Mr. Joyce. He has, in fact, out- 
done the psycho-analysts, who admit ‘sublimation,’ and returned to the 
ecclesiastical ■view of man . . . No one who is acquainted ■with 
Catholic education in Catholic coimtries could fail to recognise the 
source of Mr. Joyce’s ‘Weltanschauung’. He sees the world as theolog- 
ians showedit to him. His humour is the cloacal humour of the refectory; 
his contempt the priests’ denigration of the body, and his view of sex 
has the obscenity of a confessor’s manual, reinforced by the profound 
perception and consequent disgust of a great imaginative writer. 

If we consider Mr. Joyce’s work firom this point of ■view, it becomes 
dear ffiat while his study of humanity remains incomplete, the defect 
is not due to any inherent lack of imagination on his part. Rather it 
arises &om the fact that to a Catholic who no longer believes that he has 
an immortal soul, fashioned in the image of God, a human being be- 
comes merely a specially cunning animal . I suggest then that Mr. 
Joyce’s failure is not his o^wn, but that of the Catholic system, which has 
not had the strength to hold him to its transccndentahsm, and firom whose 
errors he has not been able to set himself free. 
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123 - Alfred Noyes on literary Bolshevism 

1922 


‘Rottenness in Literature’, Sunday Chronicle (29 October 1922), 2. 
From tbe newspaper headline : ‘The hterary Bolshevism of to-day 
formed the theme of a scathing attack by Mr. Alfred Noyes, the 
well-known poet, in the course of a lecture before the Royal 
Society of Literature a few days ago . . . Mr Noyes singles out 
for partietdar attack Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses.’ 


I have picked out Ulysses because it brings to a head all the different 
questions that have been perplexing hterary criticism for some time 
past There is no answer possible in this case. It is simply the foulest book 
that has ever found its way into print. It has received columns of 
attention from many of our leading journals, and its author has been 
proclaimed a shghtly mad genius perhaps, but still a genius. 

The writing of the book is bad simply as writing, and much of it is 
obscure through sheer disorder of the syntax. But — there is no foulness 
conceivable to the mind of madman or ape that has not been poured 
into its imbecile pages. 

This is not a question of Puritanism. If it were not so serious a 
matter there would be considerable irony in the fact that the only 
sound analysis of the book in this country was made by the Sporting 
Times, which desenbed it as ‘the work of a madman,’ and said that it 
was ‘couched in language that would make a Hottentot sick’ [No. 96]. 

Yet some of the ‘intellectuals,’ including one of our leading novelists, 
have been stating that its author comes within measurable distance of 
having written the best book in the world. An important review devoted 
eight columns to this book, and a more or less important novelist 
announced that Mr. Joyce had only just missed being the most superb 
member of his own craft, not only in his own times but in any other. 

The Quarterly Review is perhaps justified in printing its exposure of 
the critics who proclaimed tliis insane product, but even the Quarterly was 
unable to tell tlic whole truth about it [No. 102]. Nobody can tell the 
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whole truth about it; for, to put it plainly, if the book were submitted 
to the judges of any criminal court in this country, it would be pro- 
nounced to be simply a corrupt mass of indescribable degradation. 

No word or thought conceivable in the gutters of Dublin or the 
New York Bowery is omitted, and the foulest references are made to 
real persons in this country, attributing vile diseases to them, amongst 
other equally disgusting suggestions. 

I have recited the case of this book because it is the extreme case of 
complete reduction to absurdity of what I have called the ‘hterary 
Bolshevism of the Hour.’ It can do httle harm, however, because the 
police are, on the whole, circumventing our pseudo-intellectuals. It 
still remains that copies of Mr. Joyce’s book are being smuggled into 
the country to find purchasers at five guineas apiece. 

But what concerns us all, and most urgently demands consideration, 
is the appalling fact that our Metropolitan criticism should have been 
treating such works as those of Mr. Joyce seriously as works of genius 
at the very moment when journal after journal is helping to depreciate 
the value of some of the noblest pages in our hterary history. 

The battle that is being waged round the works of Tennyson, for 
instance, the assault that has been made upon all the great Victorian 
writers — and it is interesting to note that Bolshevik Russia has recently 
been declaring that Dickens is more dangerous than Denikin — are 
indications of a destructive spirit which may lead us far along the road 
to barbarism. 

[The critic continues with his thesis that the younger London hterary 
group is out of touch with reahty.] 
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124 * Ford Madox Ford on Ulysses 
and indecency 

1922 


Extract from 'Ulysses and the Handling of Indecencies’, English 
Revietv, xxxv (December 1922), 538-48. 


I have been pressed to write for the English public something about the 
immense book of Mr. Joyce. I do not wish to do so ; I do not wish to do 
so at all for four or five — or twenty — years, since a work of such im- 
portance cannot properly be approached without several readings and 
without a great deal of thought. To write, therefore, of all aspects of 
Ulysses, rushing into print and jotting down ideas before a hostile 
audience is a counc of action to which I do not choose to commit my- 
self. The same imperious correspondents as force me to write at all 
forward me a set of Press-cuttings, the tnbutes of my distinguished 
brothers of the pen to this huge statue in the mists. 

One may make a few notes, nevertheless, in token of good will and 
as a wimess of admiration that is almost reverence for the incredible 
labours of this incredible genius. For indeed, holding Ulysses in one’s 
hand, the last thing one can do about it is to believe in it. 

Let us, if you will, postulate that it is a failure— just to placate any- 
body that wants placating in that special way. For it docs not in the least 
matter whether Ulysses is a success or a failure. We shall never know 
and the verdict will be out of our hands : it is no question of flying from 
London to Manchester under the hour. That we cohW judge. It fails 
then. 

Other things remain. It is, for instance, obvious that the public — the 
lay, non-wnting public of to-day — ^will not read Ulysses even in tlie 
meagre measure with which it reads anything at all, the best or the 
worst tliat is put before it Perhaps no lay, non-writing pubb'c wil ever 
read it even in the measure with which it reads Rabelais, Montaigne, or 
the Imaginary Coiiucrsations ofWaltcr Savage Landor. (I am not compar- 
ing Mr. Joyce with these writers.) That perhaps would be failure. 
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Or perhaps it would not. For myself, I care nothing about readers 
for writers. . . . 

And yet, even though the great uninstructed public should never 
read Ulysses, we need not call it a failure. There are other worlds. It is, 
for instance, perfectly safe to say that no writer after to-day will be able 
to neglect Ulysses. Writers may dislike the book, or may be for it as 
enthusiastic as you will ; ignore it they cannot, any more than passengers 
after the ’forties of last century could ignore the railway as a means of 
transit. 

I have called attention in another place to the writers’ technical 
revolution that in Ulysses Mr. Joyce initiates. The hterary interest of this 
work, then, arises from the fact that, for the first time in Hterature on an 
extended scale, a writer has attempted to treat man as the complex 
creature that man — every man ! — ^is. 

[The critic here discusses the stream of consciousness technique gener- 
aUy.] 

[The critic has been discussing sexuality in hterature.] 

. . . Before the war, when I was less of a hermit but much more 
ingenuous, I used to be shocked by the fact that a great many ladies 
whom I respected and liked possessed copies of, and gloated as it 
appeared over, a volume of dream-interpretations by a writer called 
fteud — a volume that seemed to me to be infinitely more objectionable, 
in the fullest sense of the term, than Ulysses at its coarsest now seems to 
me. For I can hardly picture to myself the woman who will be ‘taught 
to be immodest’ by the novel; I could hardly in those days imagine 
anyone who could escape that fate when reading that — real or pseudo ! — 
work of science. Yet I find to-day that the very persons who then 
sclnvaemed over Freud now advocate the harshest of martyrdoms for 
Mr. Joyce. 

That is obviously because Mr. Joyce is composed, whilst Ivir. Freud 
has all the want of balance of a scientist on the track of a new theory. 

[The critic here discusses censorship and quotes extensively from the 
Circe episode, pp. 581-2, pp. 597-8.] 

. . . That appears to have been an ordinary Dublin Night’s Entertain- 
ment; the English reader may find it disagreeable to peruse. But I do not 
see that the adoption of a suppressive poHcy towards such matters does 
anyone much good. I ought to say that in Mr. Joyce’s pages the epithets 
that my more coy pen has indicated with dots are written out in full. 
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I don’t sec why they should not be: that is the EngUsh language as we 
have made it and as we use it — all except a very thm fringe of our More 
Select Classes. And that, in effect, is our civilisation of to-day — after a 
hundred years of efforts at repression on the part of those with Refined 
Poetic Imaginations. . . . 

[The critic continues with his discussion of ‘obscene’ language.] 

There is not very much about Mr. Joyce in all this — et pour cause ! 
Mr. Joyce stands apart from this particular world of ambassador- 
publishers, lay and ecclesiastical editors, intelligentsia, and Comstoddan 
orgies. To call a work that deals with aty life in all its aspects ‘serene’ 
would probably be to use the wrong word. And yet a great deal of 
Ulysses is serene, and possibly, except to our Anglo-Saxon minds, even 
the ‘disgusting passages’ would not really prove disgusting. That is 
what one means when one calls Ulysses at last a European work written 
in English. 

For indeed a book purporting to mvestigate and to render the whole 
of a human life cannot but contain ‘disgustmg’ passages; we come, 
every one of us, into a world as the result of an action that the Church — 
and no doubt very properly !— declares to be mortal sin; the great 
proportion of the food we cat and of the food eaten by the beasts that 
we cat is dung; we arc resolved eventually into festering masses of 
pollution for the delectation of worms. 

And it is probably better that from time to time we should con- 
template these facts, hidden though they be from the usual contempla- 
tion of urban peoples. Otherwise, when, as inevitably we must, we 
come up against them we arc apt to become overwhelmed to an un- 
manly degree. As against this weakness it would probably be good to 
read Ulysses. But I am not presenbing the reading of Ulysses as a remedy 
to a sick commonwealth. 

Nor indeed do I recommend Ulysses to any human being. In the 
matter of readers my indifference is of the deepest. It is sufficient that 
Ulysses, a book of profound knowledge and of profound renderings of 
humanity, should exist — in the most locked of book-cases. . . . 
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125 - Paul Claudel on Ulysses 

1922 


Adnenne Mormier, ‘Lectures chez Sylvia’, Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise, cebodv (i August 1936), 250-2; reprinted in Meraire de 
France, cccxlvii (August-September 1963), 133-5. 

Miss Monnier quotes Paul Claudel’s coirunent on Ulysses. 


They would have loved to see the name of our great Claudel on this 
Committee [to save Sylvia Beach’s Shakespeare & Company from a 
financial crisis], but we did not dare soheit it: we knew that he would 
not pardon us for having pubhshed Joyce’s Ulysses. Had he not written 
to us on this subject: ‘Ulysses hke the Portrait is full of the most foul 
blasphemy where all the hatred of a renegade is felt — affected besides 
with an absence of truly diaboUc talent.’ 
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126. Robert McAlmon on Joyce and Ulysses 

1920-2 


Extracts from Bew£ Geniuses Together: An Autohiography (1938), 
pp. 12, 14, 20, 87-8, 90-1, 127-8, 268, 293. 

The following comments, all made between 1920 and 1922, have 
been extracted from these memoirs of a friend and, noting the 
comments on pages 90 to 91, collaborator. 


In Paris I had a note from Hamet Weaver, publisher, of the Egoist 
Press, to present to JamesJoyce. His Dubliners I much liked. The Stephen 
Dcdalus of his Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man struck me as precious, 
full of noble atritudinizings and not very admirable in its soulful pro- 
testations. He seemed to enjoy his agonies with a self-righteousness 
which would not let the reader in on his actual ascetic ecstacics. Never- 
theless, the short stories made me feel that Joyce would be approachable, 
as indeed did passages of Ulysses, which had aheady appeared in the 
Little Review . . . [p. 12]. 

I don’t think I ever did get to telling Joyce that the high-minded 
struttings and the word prettifications and the Greek beauty part of his 
wntings palled on me, as did Stephen Dedalus when he grew noble and 
too forebearing Stephen’s agomes about carnal sin seemed melo- 
dramatic, but perhaps they were not so ... [p. 14]. 

Where Joyce goes Irish-twilightly and uses words for their isolated 
beauty of the word alone as it stands in the dictionary, Ezra [Pound] 
gives entire passages, which evoke historic and legendary memories, 
and satirizes cooly . . . [p. 20]. 

A sad and funny episode about this time with James Joyce. Ulysses 
was out and he had not, to my knowledge, started his new work . . . 

His friend, on the other hand, was poor and much impressed by the 
reclame with which Ulysses had been greeted. The staid English papers 
were duly horrified and righteous, while patronizingly admitting a 
talent. Tlic London Pink 'Un [No. 96] was less intellectual. It merely 
stated that The main contents arc enough to make a Hottentot sick 
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. . . not alone sordidly pomograpliic, but it is intensely dull.’ The book 

is dull. It takes a person highly curious about life and letters, one of those 
super-morons, an intellectual, to read it through. . . . [pp. 87-8]. 

For a long time Norah had been intent upon moving into an apart- 
ment, and Joyce now, who was given to expecting that things would 
be done for him, hoped that not only would I cover his tales to Norah 
but that I would locate him an apartment He got fooled there. If he’d 
been bright he would have secured a promise from me when I was 
drunk and I might have made an effort as I kept my word about typing 
the last fifty pages of Ulysses, the Molly Bloom interior-monologue. 

The husband of the English typist who was typing his work had 
destroyed some forty pages of the original script of Ulysses, because it 
was obscene. Joyce was naturally scared about handin g work out to 
typists, and most typists would insist upon putting in punctuation 
which he did not desire. He knew that I typed not well, but quickly, 
and spoke suggestively of the point as we were drinking. I thought then, 
fifty pages, that’s nothing, sure TU type it for you. 

The next day he gave me the handwritten script, and his hand- 
writing is minute and hen-scrawly; very difficult to decipher. With the 
script he gave me some four notebooks, and throughout the script were 
marks in red, yellow, blue, purple, and green, referring me to phrases 
which must be inserted from one of the notebooks. For about three 
pages I was painstaking and actually re-typed one page to get the 
insertion in the right place. After that I thought ‘Molly might just as 
well think this or that a page or two later or not at all,’ and made the 
insertions wherever I happened to be typing. Years later upon asking 
Joyce if he’d noticed that I’d altered the mystic arrangement of Molly’s 
thought he said that he had, but agreed with my viewpoint. Molly’s 
thoughts were irregular in several ways at best. . . . [pp. 90-1]. 

Henry Seidel Canby and Canfield (of Harper’s) were dining one 
night at the Eiffel Tower when Curtiss Moffatt asked several of us to go 
to a party at Viola Tree Parsons’. We got into a taxi and started off. Dr. 
Canby began to talk about Ulysses, seemingly worried about what he 
should think of it. One guessed that he’d like definitely to prove it 
valueless, but one must have culture and know what is being talked 
about and be able to converse intelligently. Many people would look 
the book over, decide cither that it is dull or it is interesting and accord- 
ingly read it or not read it. One gathers that Dr. Canby by now has 
gone the way of the others since Ulysses has more or less joined the 
ranks of the unread classics. He mentions it as a work of genius and does 
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not worry about its pornography or its strange technique. . . . [pp. 
127-8]. 

Sylvia Beach gave Sato copies of Ulysses to sell in Japan. This letter 
was to her. ‘Mr. Joyce’s book has such an original clever and wonder- 
fully unique style. His wording is simply wonderful ... if it {Portrait 
of the Artist) IS translated into Japanese it may be a successful one. Just 
now the sexual question is very popular among the young peoples. So 
the struggle of the hero with his sm might hit a popularity in Japan. 
I will keep on to find him and if I have succeeded to find him a pub- 
lisher I will tell him hurry my translation of his book. . . .’ [p, 268]. 

Mr. [Ludwig] Lewisohn commented on Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses, but 
in a very fatherly, scientific and gentle way. It seems that what Mr, 
Hoyce needs is psychoanalysis. Had he been given a thorough-going 
psychoanalytic treatment in the years past he would never have 
perpetrated the book. I suggested that perhaps the Jesuits and the 
Cathohe church, all institutionalized religions in fact, need psycho- 
analysis and that perhaps Joyce had given Catholicism and the Jesuits 
just that in Ulysses, . . . [p. 293]. 


127, Oliver St. Jolm Gogarty comment 
on Ulysses 

1922 


A comment on Ulysses by Oliver St. John Gogarty, quoted in 
Ulick O’Connor, ‘James Joyce and Oliver St.John Gogarty: A 
Famous Friendship’, Texas Quarterly, iii (Summer i960), 191. 


"When Ulysses appeared in 1922 and Gogarty saw himself depicted as 
Mulligan, he was furious. It seemed to him in the nature of a betrayal 
that Joyce should have written about him as he did. ‘That bloody Joyce 
whom I kept in my youth has written a book you can read on all the 
lavatory walls of Dublin,’ he snarled to a friend who questioned him 
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about the book shortly after it appeared. When Norah Hault, wishing 
to place Gogarty as a character in one of her novels, gave him smoke- 
blue eyes because, as she said, Joyce was always nght about such things, 
Gogarty replied indignantly that this was not so. 


128. Gertrude Stein on Joyce 


A comment by Gertrude Stein in Samuel Putnam, Paris was our 
Mistress (1947), p. 138. 


. . . ‘What about Joyce?’ 

‘Joyce,’ she adinitted, ‘is good* (The italics were in her voice.) ‘He 
is a good writer. People like him because he is incomprehensible and 
anybody can imderstand him. But who came first, Gertrude Stein or 
James Joyce? Do not forget that my first great book, Three Lives, was 
published in 1908. That was long before Ulysses. But Joyce has done 
something. His influence, however, is local. Like Synge, another Irish 
writer, he has had his day. . . .’ 
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129- Yeats to Olivia Shakespear 

1922 


Letter to Olivia Shakespear (8 March 1922), in TItc Letters of 
W. B. Yeats (1955), ed. Allan Wade, p. 679. 


I am reading the new Joyce [U/ysses] — I hate it when I dip here and 
there but when I read it in the right order I am much impressed. How- 
ever I have but read some thirty pages in that order. It has our Irish 
cruelty and also our land of strength and the Martcllo Tower pages arc 
full of beauty. A cruel playful mind like a great soft tiger cat — I hear, as 
I read, the report of the rebel sergeant in ’98 : ‘Oh he was a fine fellow, 
a fine fellow. It was a pleasure to shoot him.’ 


130. Hart Crane on Ulysses 

1922 


Extract from a letter from Hart Crane (addressee unidentified). 
From Tlie Letters of Hart Crane (1952), cd. Brom Weber, pp. 94-5. 
(27 July 1922) 


I feel like shouting eureka ! When [Gorham] Munson went yesterday 
after a two weeks visit, he left my copy of Ulysses, a huge tome printed 
on Verge d’arclic paper. But do you know — since reading it partially, 
1 do not think I will care to trust it to any book-binder I know of. It 
sounds ridiculous, but the book is so strong in its marvelous oatlis and 
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blasphemies, that I wouldn’t have an easy moment while it was out of 
the house. You will pardon my strength of opinion on the thing, but it 
appears to me easily the epic of the age. It is as great a thing as Goethe’s 
Faust to which it has a distinct resemblance in many ways. The sharp 
beauty and sensitivity of the thing ! The matchless details ! . . . His 
book is steeped in the Elizabethans, his early love, and Latin Church, 
and some Greek. . . . 

Joyce is still very poor. Recently some French writers headed by 
Valery Larbaud, gave a dinner and reading for his benefit. It is my 
opinion that some fanatic will loll Joyce sometime soon for the wonder- 
ful things said in U/ysses . . , HeistheoneaboveaU otherslshouldhke 
to talk to. . . . 


13 1. Ford Madox Ford on Ulysses 

1922 


Letter to Edgar Jepson (15 August 1922), in TJte Letters of Ford 
Madox Ford (1965), ed. Richard M. Ludwig, p. 143. 


Ulysses we shall no doubt difier about till the end of the chapter; 
personally I’m quite content to leave to Joyce the leading novelist-ship 
of this country, think he deserves the position, and hope it will profit 

him. . . . 
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132. George Slocombe on Joyce 

1923 

Extract from The Tumult and the Shouting (1936), pp. 220-1. 


I made his acquaintance early in 1923 . 1 had already read, admired and 
reviewed his prodigious Ulysses, in one of the earhcst notices — perhaps 
the earhest of all — of that work to appear in the English Press [No. 105]. 
Some years afterwards, when he published an elfin volume of verse 
under the characteristically Joycean title of Pomes Penyeach, a baker’s 
dozen for a shilhng, he told me that I had the melancholy distinction of 
being the only English writer to have reviewed it [No. 155]. Neither he, 
his publisher Sylvia Beach, nor I ever discovered the reason for this 
almost universal neglect. I am inclined to suspect that the postal 
authorities in England, remembering the dreadful example of Ulysses, 
and without examining the contents of his thin and utterly conservative 
volume, cast all the review copies addressed to English newspapers into 
the flames. All of the poems then denied to, or ignored by, English 
reviewers have since figured in anthologies. 

The amazing erudition revealed by Ulysses intimidated most people 
in conversation with Joyce. But apart from a disinclination to discuss 
that work, and a charming readiness to entertain baffled friends with the 
theme, treatment and significance of his even more erudite, and far less 
comprehensive Work in Progress, Joyce is singularly free fi'om exclusive- 
ness, pndc, reserve, or pedantry. . . . 
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133 - Aleister Crowley on the novel 
of the mind 

1923 


Extract from ‘The Genius of Mr. James Joyce’, New Pearsons 
Magazine, xlixQuly 1923), 52-3. 

In a discussion of a new form of literature, the ‘novel of the mind’, 
the critic notes that this kind of fiction may ‘depart from artistic 
creation’. 


, . . This form of writing has been saved, by the genius of Mr. James 
Joyce, from its worst fate, that of becoming a mere amateur contribu- 
tion to medical text-books. 

Every new discovery produces a genius. Its enemies might say that 
psycho-analysis — the latest and deepest theory to account for the 
vagaries of h uman behaviour — ^has foimd the genius it deserves. Al- 
though Mr. Joyce is known only to a limited circle in England and 
America, his work has been ranked with that of Swift, Sterne, and 
Rabelais by such critics as M. Valery, Mr. Ezra Poimd and Mr. T. S. 
Ehot. 

There is caution to be exercised in appraising the work of a con- 
temporary. ... I am convinced personally that Mr. Joyce is a genius 
all ihe world will have to recognize. I rest my proof upon his most 
important book Ulysses, and upon his first novel, A Portrait of the Artist 
asa Yohh^ Ma/j, and on such portions of U/ysses as have appeared. Before 
these he wrote two books. Chamber Music, a collection of most dehcate 
songs, and Dubliners, sketches of Dublin life distinguished by its savage 
bitterness, and the subsequent hostility it excited. The Portrait when it 
appeared was hailed as a masterpiece, but it has been boycotted by 
hbraries and booksellers for no discernible reason other than the fact 
that the profound descriptions tell the truth from a new, and therefore 
to the majority a disturbing, point of view. . . . 

[A two-paragraph summary follows.] 
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The book IS written with the utmost delicacy and vigor. When 
Stephen is a baby, Mr. Joyce selected the exact incidents that would 
impress the hardly conscious minds in such a way that the reader finds 
that his own infantile memories arc astir. He recalls his own mind when 
it was incapable of synthesis and conscious only of alternation between 
nourishment and excretion. Gradually the child becomes aware of the 
relation between one thing and another, with adolescence his con- 
sciousness becomes complete, and the struggle of the individual to 
express and reconcile himself to life begins. As his mind changes Mr. 
Joyce changes his style, the unperceiving mind is shown so that the 
actual texture of its unperceptiveness is felt, an incomplete thought is 
given in its incompleteness. But when Mr. Joyce leaves his characters 
to their stream of unsorted perceptions and speaks for himself, he writes 
classical English prose with the particular beauty proper to a new 
master. . . . 

The end of the Portrait leaves Stephen still at Dublin University. He 
is the eldest, a swarm of brothers and sisters sit round the table and dnnk 
tea out of jam pots. His mother ‘is ashamed a University student should 
be so dirty, his own mother has to wash him.’ He is the poorest of poor 
students, the most gifted, proud and perverse. We leave him, knowing 
that there is worse in store for him and turn to Ulysses. 

Ulysses, as the title suggests, is another Odyssey of a small Jewish 
commercial traveller round about the Dublin streets on one day. . . . 

[A four-paragmph summary follows here.] 

I have no space to enter upon the real profimdity of this book or its 
amazing achievement in sheer wrtuosity. Ivir. Joyce has taken Homer’s 
Odyssey and made an analogy, episode by episode, translating the great 
supernatural epic into terms of slang and betting slips, into the filth, 
meanness and \vit and passion of Dublin today. Then the subtle little 
alien is shown exploiting, as once the 'Zeus-hom, sou of Laertes, Odysseus 
of many miles’ exploited, the ladies and goddesses of the ‘finest story in 
the world.’ 

At present Mr. Joyce is all but unknown except to the inmost ring 
of English and French lovers of the arts. In his own country prejudiced 
Dublin opinion is making a determined effort to boycott him. It would 
certainly reflect no discredit on the Commonwealth of Australia if she 
were to be one of the first to recognize a writer who will in time compel 
recognition from the whole civilised world. . . . 
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134- An interview -with Valdry Larbaud 

1923 


Frederic LeFevre, ‘An Hour with M. Valery Larbaud’, Les 
Nouvelles littiraires, ii, No. 51 (6 October 1923), 1-2. 


. . . I believe that we have been unremittingly angbcized and that it 
woidd be good now to change course . . . There is now only the 
influence of James Joyce (who is Irish) who has not yet had all his 
repercussions. Aside from Joyce and in spite of all the translations that 
have been done, literary anglo-mania is falling off. I have at least that 
definite impression and it is indeed so. . . . 

James Joyce descends from the naturalists, but he has expanded their 
territory. His most important work, which I should have translated a 
long time ago and published fragments, is Ulysses, where it pleases me 
to salute the first masterpiece of the interior monologue. I thus label a 
form in which the reader finds himself installed in the thought of the 
character and learns in this way the progression of drcinnstances in 
which this character finds himself. James Joyce has told me many times 
that he owed this form to the French writer Edouard Dujardin, who 
had first used it in Les Lauriers sont coupis. Through Joyce I have re- 
turned, myself, to Edouard Dujardin and it is to acquit this debt of 
recognition that I dedicate to him : ‘My most secret counsel . . .’ 

Outside of the interior monologue which characterizes Joyce’s work, 
there is a continual invention of forms: in Ulysses, there is a chapter done 
in the manner of all the classical Eng lish writers. There is even a chapter 
which is like a catechism, with questions and answers. . . . 
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135 - Yeats and the Dublin Philosophical 
Society 

1923 


Extract from an unsigned notice, ‘The Modem Novel. An Irish 
Author Discussed’, Irish Times {9 November 1923), 4. 

A journalistic account of the opening meeting of the Dubhn 
University Philosophical Soaety, at which Mr. W. Bearc pre- 
sented a paper, ‘The Modem Novel’, in which Joyce is men- 
tioned favourably. W. B. Yeats responded with a few remarks 
of his own about Joyce. Mr. Bearc’s comments on Joyce reflect 
his division of Irish hterature into ‘two widely divergent classes — 
that of the sternest realism, and that of the most ideal romanti- 
cism. . . .’ 


. . . Future historians would, perhaps, decide that the most original and 
Influential writer of our day was James Joyce. Idis Ulysses seemed to 
reach the ultimate limit of realism, but die example set by Mr. Joyce 
would hardly be very widely followed. In spite of the author’s power, 
humour, and psychological insight, Ulysses was open to the charge of 
dullness. 

[Yeats] One writer the Auditor [Mr. Scare] had mentioned— James 
Joyce — was certainly as voluminous as Johnson’s dictionary and as foul 
as Rabelais; but he was the only Irishman who had the intensity of the 
great novelist. The novel was not his (Mr. Yeats’s) forte. All he could 
say was that there was the intensity of the great writer in Joyce. The 
miracle was possibly there; that was all he felt he had a right to say, and, 
perhaps, the intensity was there for die same reason as the intensity of 
Tolstoi and Balzac. 

When James Joyce began to write in Ireland they had not come to 
their recent peril of the robbery and the murder and the things that 
came with it, but he thought that the shadow of peril was over cvery- 
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one when men were driven to intensity. The book Ulysses was a 
description of a single day in Dublin twenty years ago. He thought it 
was possible that Ireland had had that intensity out of which great 
hterature might arise, and it was possible that James Joyce was merely 
the first drop of a shower. . . . 
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136. An Irish comment on Ulysses 

1923 

Extract from Laurence K. Emery, ‘The Ulysses of Mr. James 
Joyce’, Claxoit (Winter 1923-4), 14-20. 


The phenomenon of James Joyce seems to most people inexphcable. 
Why seek the scabrous for a subject when the sweet and pure can be so 
beautifully expressed? Why walk on dungheaped roads when a rose- 
walk can be had for a twopenny tram drive? Irishmen, together with 
Englishmen and Americans, or rather the Irish, English and American 
public, asked these pomted questions and ostracised Mr. Joyce without 
staying for an answer. Fortunately, however, it is not necessary for an 
artist to develop on his native soil to produce his best work. . . 

A slow and careful worker, Mr. Joyce worked for ten years on the 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. It is usually described as an auto- 
biography, a series of confessions d la mode, dressed in the form of a 
novel. These may be confessions, but Mr. Joyce is too much of an 
artist faithfully to record his own hfc. There is in all his work a cold 
objectivity. He has an uncanny keenness of perception which he docs 
not let his ego influence. This perception he musthavc apphed to himself, 
and he can synthesise a character fromdetails observed in his own person. 

The result can never be self-revelatory, for, like a true artist, this 
synthesis is coupled with the unusual touch that Shakespeare gives to 
Hamlet or Balzac to Pons. 

Ulysses continues where the Portrait left off. At the end of the latter 
novel Stephen Dcdalus left for Paris, and Ulysses begins at the point of 
liis return from that dty. Chronologically we only advance one day 
from page i to page 732. But actually there is such a world of learning, 
scientific, mctaphysic, aathetic, of life real and imagined, of force 
comic and tragic, of description, of lyricism, patter and rhetoric, heroics 
and eloquence, as to make the day longer than any conceived on this 
planet. 
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The incidents round which this immensity hangs are ordinary enough, 
are quite within the compass of twenty-four hours and are credible 
without Einstein. . . . 

[briefly summarizes the plot] 

On this skeleton hangs the variegated fabric of Ulysses. I could not, 
tried I ever so hard, give an adequate notion of the vast number of 
characters, descriptions, parodies and visions that crowd so com- 
fortably into the 800 pages without actually quoting the whole book, 
which is manif estly impossible. . . . Ulysses cannot be termed porno- 
graphic. One might as well label the Venus de Milo indecent, and just 
as Aat piece of sculpture has been the urge to centimes of artists, so 
Ulysses, with its strange modernity, will carry away young writers on 
its irrepressible tide. But I do wrong to talk about a classic nude in 
relation to Ulysses. It has no more in common with the idealised naked 
beauties of a Cabanel or a Solomon J. Solomon, or the holy etherealisa- 
tions of the Pre-Raphaelites, than Ibsen with St. Francis of Assisi. Mr. 
Joyce is essentially the produrt of his age, or perhaps, as with aU 
genius, a little ahead of it. In him we find collected all the strivings of 
the modem world. That which stands out most is the kinship between 
him and modem painters. This year’s pictures at the Salon d Automne 
have precisely the same effect as Ulysses on the conventional mind. It calls 
the tme ugly, because tmth comes in the shape of a squatting lady with 
an abundance of fat . . . Mr. Joyce, however, does not rush with lie 
crowd, and has made skilful use of what the psychologists have taught 
him. He can open up a thought as a surgeon does a body. 

There are so many aspects of Joyce’s work that one does not know 
where to begin. It is comparable to the Bible, with which it has much in 
common, in the respect that one part differs so much firom the other. 
One might argue, some hundreds of years later, that Ulysses was the 
work of many hands, were it not for the fact that in the seeming medley 
of chapters and styles there is a form as rigid as that of a sonnet. Here we 
come to an aspect of Ulysses which is not generally noticed. The name 
of the work is taken firom the title of the Homeric hero, and the 
chapters follow the scenes of the earlier epic. I shall not here attempt to 
trace the parallelism between the modem and the classic work, save only 
to mention that Bloom is undoubtedly a h uman ised conception of 
Ulysses conceived in a modem vein, and tempered with a modem 
humour — and Stephen, an artistic Telemachus, aloof and serene, 
curious commentator on passing life. Nor shall I dwell long on the 
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symbolism that lies hidden in each chapter, and which would have been 
as imsuspccted by me as the mysteries underlying the marble verses of 
Mallarme for his first readers, were it not that they were communicated 
to me by Mr. Joyce himself. It matters not one fiddlestick, however, 
whether Mr. Joyce’s epic sonata sings its new word-music in the 
borrowed tones of Homer, or whether every chapter hangs on the 
symbol of some organ of the human body, as in the 17th century 
Purple Island of Phincas Fletcher, or whether the brothel in Dublin’s 
imder-world is the parallel of Ulysses’ descent into hell: the whole has 
sufficient significance in itself to make it a work of immortality and in 
the best traditions of classic form. 

]Mr. Joyce might have been the comrade of Boccacio and supped at 
the table of Petronius. As a humorist he is a, direct descendant of these 
men. He is akin to Rabelais and the Balzac of the Conies Drolatigues. 
But his uncanny aloofiiess distinguishes him firom these. 

His digressions, despite their apparent remoteness, belong to the 
action. They arc cither commentaries, a prose comic chorus, or the 
full-wmgcd flight of a character’s thought. Often scientific theories arc 
discussed or literature. . . . 

[discusses, briefly, the Scylla and Charybdis episode] 

. . . The form of burlesque which runs through the whole of Ulysses is 
a point of contact with the writings of some young Frenchmen known 
as Dadaists. Max Jacob in a curious prose poem has a titanic battle in 
the stalls of a theatre, where thousands arc numbered amongst the 
slain, and the current Dada weeklies warm with this type of gigantic 
hyperbole. Mr. Joyce has a httlc more in common with the Dadaists: 
his inventions of onamatopacic words and the nuxing of sdcncc with 
literature. Joyce and the Dadaist arrived independently, of counc, at 
the similarities. They merely prove how true a son of his age is the 
author of Ulysses. Laurence Sterne I have always considered the first 
Dadaist. . . . Sterne is an eighteenth century Joyce. They both go to 
antiquity for quips and quibbles, and have the same taste for s.alacious- 
ncss and the use of names for comic effect. Steme, however, is the more 
homely, and enjoys himself what Joyce would have us enjoy. The 
relationship of Joyce to modernism is a vast subject which I have only 
barely touched here, but which holds great scope for the critic. He has 
in him points of similarity with the painter Picasso : the early follower 
of tradition breaking into new modes and expressing life from a new 
angle witli a changed vision. 
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Perhaps the most curious chapter in Ulysses is the night in the 
brothel, which most newspapers, for some superficial reason, have 
agreed to call the Walpurgistiacht. The only resemblance between it and 
Faust’s adventures on the Brocken is the disregard of ordinary sequence 
of time. There are no witches with brooms in Joyce’s night-town, but 
there are some very bawdy hags. Perhaps, too, the symbolism in 
Goethe in the introduction of contemporaries in strange guise may 
justify the comparison. But the whole tenor, the zig-zag movement, 
the supreme obscenity, the exposure of sexual repressions, is character- 
istically Joyceian. It may be, however, fi’om a desire to give some im- 
pression of this cinematographical, orthographical, physiological, 
erotic, psychological, scatological fantasy in play form that the Wal- 
purgisttacht was invoked. It must, however, be read, and, of coune, in 

coryunction with what has gone before, to be appreciated. . . . 

[discusses the Circe episode] 

When we come finall y to the Penelope monologue, or the exhibition 
of what clergymen call the ‘true inwardness’ of Mrs. Bloom, we are 
amazed at the concentration of the author on female psychology. I do 
not know whether the psychology is true. The author of The Pretty 
Lady picks this out as the finest part of the book. I have no great 
admiration for Mr. Bennett, and believe that he yields too often to 
temptation, and keeps his hterary pot too long on the boil, but he 
should be qualified to judge on so delicate a subject. For myself who can 
only speak instinctively, and hence tentatively, on such matters, and am 
of necessity swayed by the conflicting views of male psychologists, I 
am in a state of uncertainty. Molly Bloom, however, sounds real. 
What Croce affirms of Ibsen’s characters is truer still of Mrs. Bloom. 
She says aloud, or rather thinks aloud, what we hardly ever dare 
whisper to ourselves and never bend an ear to listen. 

Ulysses is essentially a book for the male. It is impossible for a 
woman to stomach the egregious grossness. Through the book one 
hears the coarse oaths and rude jests of the comer-boy and the subtle 
salaciousncss of the cultured. There is a tradition in these things . . . It 
is not woman but man who has a secret, and Mr. Joyce is guilty of a 
breach of the male fireemasonry in publishing the signs by which one 
man recognises a healthy hving brother. ... 

It is impossible for any discerning mind to deny g^us to Zvm. 
Joyce, and that of a very high order. His work will persist in spite o e 
efforts to suppress it of such literary critics as the Society for the 
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Suppression of Vice in America and the reviewer of the Pink ’Uit. The 
style alone is sufiSdent to attract readers. The quaint Greek com- 
pounds, the melodious words, the rare vocabulary, apart altogether 
from the profundities and indecendes, will keep Ulysses alive for 
posterity. M. Valery Larhaud believes Mr. Joyce to be as great as 
Rabelais. Natmally his reception in Paris was more cordial, for all the 
greatest French vraters look upon life with their eyes open ... I say 
this, however, that only an artist could handle his material as Mr. 
Joyce has done. In other hands there would really he a grave risk of a 
descent into the morbid and the pornographic. He ^vill have influence, 
but I doubt if there will he imitators, hn the Dorothy Richardsons and 
May Sindairs I see already the influence of the Joyce hterary style. 

In truth, there is no real parallel to Mr. Joyce in literature. He has 
that touch of individuality that puts genius on a peak. Rabdaisian, he 
hasn’t the jote de vivre of the French priest; Stemesque, he is devoid of the 
personal touch of the Irish clergyman. Trained by the Jesuits, he can’t 
guffaw like Bakac when he tdls a good story. He is a sdentist in his 
dctachedness, but Ulysses is neverthdess, a human hook, fiUed with 
pity as with the sexual instinct, and the latter in no greater proportion 
and of no greater importance in the book than any of the odier funda- 
mental human attributes. 
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1923 


Extract from Joseph M. Hone, ‘A Letter from Ireland,’ London 
Mermry, v (January 1923), 306-8. 

This article is of interest, not so much for what it does not say 
about Ulysses, but for what at least one Irishman thought about 
Joyce’s reputation. 


. . . According to Mr. Joyce himself none of his previous work counts 
besides Ulysses; Dubliners and A Portrait of the Artist are to be regarded 
merely as pre liminar y exercises. The earlier pages of Ulysses, as they 
were published in the Little Review, together with accounts given by 
the author’s friends who have seen the whole of the book, help us to 
understand what Mr. Joyce means. In the matter of artistic radicalism, 
as in that of linguistic indecency, even A Portrait of the Artist, set beside 
Ulysses, will look hke a violet hiding a modest head. Moreover, the 
later book is even more crowded than the earlier with indication of 
Mr. Joyce’s encyclopsedic l earning and culture. . . . Yet Mr. Joyce still 
draws from Irish models, still depicts the Irish scene. These retain — ^for 
him — their potent fascination across long years of exile in which he has 
stocked his mind fuller and fuller with the stuff of science and philosophy 
and has tested in preparation for a masterpiece all the modem experi- 
ments in style. 

'With Ulysses' says a writer in the Noiivelle Pjevue Frangaise, Ireland 
re-enters his European Uterature.’ [Valery Larbaud, No. 118.] Ireland is 
gratified to hear it, and yet a little nervous, nervous as she has not been 
over any literary event since those far-off days when Synge was pro- 
ducing his original and provocative interpretations of the peasant life 
of Aran and Connemara. "We have many other literary exiles, but none 
of them provoke the same acute interest. . . . There is not hing gemal 
in Mr. Joyce’s comment. He may be detached from our local passions; 
but it is not a detachment bom of English influences or of cosmo- 
pohtanism. His stmggle for freedom had been fought before he left 
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Ireland; and the marks of the struggle are in each of the books that he 
has written, so methodically — this dehberate, determined man has 
acquired a knowledge of eighteen languages ! — between long intervals: 
mDuhlineTs/mAPortraitof the Artist, zndnow in Ulysses. . . . 

Mr. Joyce’s books exhibit a type of young Irishman of the towns — 
mostly originating from the semi-anghdsed farming or shopkeeping 
class of the east and centre — a type which has been created largely by 
the modem legislation which provides Cathohe democracy in Ireland 
with opportunities for an inexpensive university education. This young 
Irishman is now a dominating figure in the public hfe of Ireland ; he was 
less important in Mr. Joyce’s day, but had already exhibited a certain 
amount of liveliness. Daniel O’Connell described him, before he had 
come to the towns and got an education, as smug, saucy, and venturous; 
and the portrait is still recognisable, though he was then only in the 
embryo stage of self-consciousness. As social documents, therefore, 
Mr. Joyce’s novels and stories are much more important than Synge’s 
plays and stories ; for the later writer describes, intimately and realistically, 
a growing Ireland, not, as Synge did, an Ireland that is passing away 
with the Gaelic communities of Aran and Connemara. He writes of a 
side of life in which — ugly though his picture may be — there is the 
greatest spiritual energy, a side of Irish hfe of which our ‘Protestant’ 
novelists, like Mr. Ervine and Mr. Birmingham, scarcely wot of except 
in its political manifestations. This young Irishman has, however, 
entered literature in a few other recent books besides those of Mr. 
Joyce — in the books, for example, of Mr. Daniel Corkery, a talented 
writer from Cork, whose Hounds ofBamha, a collection of stories about 
the Volunteers, has been much admired. . . . When I first read A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man it seemed to me that the book 
announced the passing of that hterary Ireland in which everyone was 
well bred except a few politicians. 

The value of Mr. Joyce’s experiments in technique will, no doubt, be 
warmly contested by the adherents of this or that school among modem 
novelists. But no one will deny that Ireland has produced in him a man 
of first-rate intellect and perceptions, not even those who arc most 
keenly aware of the one-sided character of his realism. He is biased, of 
course; but not by opinions or by the desire to do service to a cause, 
but by a temperament which is peculiarly sensitive to the brutal and 
sordid things of experience. Take his account of the extraordinary 
Christmas dinner in A Portrait of the Artist, where Stephen Dcdalus’s re- 
latives fight over Parnell and the priests. Mr. Joyce spares us no detail: 
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[quotes from ch. i o£A Portrait] 

. . . For us in Ireland Mr. Joyce’s significance lies in this, that he is the 
first man of hterary genius, expressing himself in perfect fireedom, that 
Catholic Ireland has produced in modem times. Mr. Joyce is as Irish 
as M, Anatole France — ^whom he resembles rather in the quality of his 
learning — ^is French. It was perhaps not really strange that when this 
writer did appear, his implied criticism of Irish hfe should be so much 
bolder than anything that could be found in the books of his Protestant 
contemporaries. Certainly no Irish Protestant writer was likely to have 
expressed the secular Irish emotions of politics and religion with Mr. 
Joyce’s passionate force and imderstanding and his entire lack of 
sentimentahty. 


138. Stephen Gwynn on modem 
Irish Hterature 

1923 


Extract from ‘Modem Irish Literature’, Manchester Guardian 
(15 March 1923), 38-9 [36-40]. Later appeared in Irish Literature 
and Drama in the English Language: A Short History (1936)1 pp- 
192-202. 


. . . But my business here is with what people call pure literature 
work of invention by writers of what I suppose I must not call the 
Georgian period in Irish literature. Yet it would ^ve me pleasure to 
associate the reign of King George with the flourishing of Mr. James 

StephensandMr. James Joyce, for these are the outstanding figures . . . 

... In considering modem Irish literature one has to face the fact 
that the first notable force to appear in it from the Catholic population 
has been Mr. Joyce. ... If the current of feeling drives one author to 
present such a picture of priests without charity, women without 
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mercy, and dnnk-sodden, useless men, the same forces will surely push 
another into open defiance of the religion on which that life is presumed 
to rest. That is the revolt which you find in Mr. Joyce. I do not know 
that he detests the life of Dublin in particular with the same intensity as 
Mr. [Brinsley] Macnamara loathes his valley. But through Mr. Mac- 
namara’s book runs a suggestion of firecr regions, in which all the 
windows do not squint and pry. For Mr. Joyce, as I take it, Dublin is 
hfc, life is Dublin, and he, being alive, is botmd to the body of this death. 
In Dubliners, his first book, you find him making his hand; estahhshing 
a miraculous power to reproduce a scene so that not the pettiest detail 
appears to he left out. For the most part, the people whom he depicts 
arc as futile and as drunken as Mr. Macnamara’s, but they have a kind 
of slack-twisted good nature instead of a slow-blooded spite. Next 
came his Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, and the art is no longer 
detached and impersonal; there is declared revolt, suggestion that the 
detailed control over life exercised through the confessional turns sex 
into an obsession. 

I do not pretend to hke Mr, Joyce’s work, and, admitting its power, 
it seems to me, even in this second hook, that his preoccupation with 
images of nastiness borders on the insane. But the power of the writing 
is astonishing. In Ulysses it comes to the full. He uses language rather 
like an orchestra than an instrument. Half a dozen voices speak at once, 
inner voices and outer voices; he will plunge into mimicry and from 
mimicry pass to stark dramatisation. Of course Ulysses recalls Sterne — 
who also was of Irish race. But Steme stayed in the Church; eighteenth- 
century consciences had a robust digestion; there is nothing behind 
Steme except a sometimes uneasy laughter. What gives value to 
Ulysses is passion; all through it runs the cry of a tortured soul. Mr. 
Joyce’s Stephen Dcdalus is the Catholic by nature and by tradition, who 
must revolt under the stress of an intellectual compulsion, to whom 
truth— the thing which he sees as true — speaks inexorably. Yet what he 
would shake off clings to his flesh like the poisoned shirt of Hercules. 
He wallows, it bums the more, but revolt persists. He can touch, taste, 
and handle every abomination; only one thing is impossible, to profess 
a belief that he rejects. Ancient pieties hold him to it, ties of his nearest 
life: his mother dying of cancer, dumbly prays of him to pray \vith her, 
and she dies without that solace; years pass, her thought, haunting him 
everywhere and alwa)'s, only urges him to spit again on whatever she 
and her like thought holiest. It is revolt the more desperate because it 
secs no diance of deliverance; and against this fool, this Dcdalus, wnth 
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the stored complex of his brain oversubtilised and overcharged by the 
very training of that scholastic philosophy from which he breaks away, 
Mr. Joyce sets his wise man Ulysses, the fortunately happy, whom life 
cannot injure, lacerate, or bruise, because he has no shame; who must 
enjoy, so full is his sensuous develpment; who can enjoy, being without 
conscience. He hkes music almost as genuinely as the nastinesses through 
which, with every elaboration of their detail, you are privileged to 
follow him. Seven hundred pages of a tome like a Blue-book are 
occupied with the events and sensations in one day of a renegade Jew, 
whose trade is touting for advertisements, but whose subsistence comes 
through marriage; I need not be more precise. . . . 


139. Ernest Boyd on Ireland’s literary 
renaissance 
1923 


Ireland's Literary Renaissance, revised edition, (i 923 )> PP- 402-12. 
Portions of this work appeared as ‘The Expressionism of James 
Joyce’, New York Tribune (28 May 1922), 29. 

Joyce is not mentioned in the 1916 edition. Valery Larbauds 
article (No. 118) is being attacked in this critique (see the Intro- 
duction, p. 19). 


• . . With the exception of Chamber Music and his one play. Exiles 
(1918), the publication of Joyce’s books has failed to answer to that 
definition of happiness which consists in having no history. 

Charming as his little poems are they would no more have established 
James Joyce as one of the most original figures in the whole world of 
contemporary letters than would his remarkable psychological drama 
in three acts, which is undoubtedly the only Irish play to realise the 
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first intentions of Edward Martyn in helping to launch the Dramatic 
Movement. In its morbid and profoimd dissection of the soul, Exiles 
suggests the social analysis of Ibsen combined with the acute sexual 
perceptions of Strindberg. The originality of Joyce and the justification 
of the high esteem in which he is held must be sought in those three 
volumes of fiction, Dubliners, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and 
Ulysses, which have rightly aroused the attention of the intelligent 
pubhc in Europe and America, even though a French critic [Valery 
Larbaud] has rashly declared that with them ‘Ireland makes a sensational 
re-entry mto European literature.' Apart firom its affecting and in- 
genuous behef in the myth of a ‘European’ literature, this statement of 
M. Valdry Larbaud’s has the obvious defect of resting upon two false 
assumptions ... In other words, to the Irish mind no lack of apprecia- 
tion of James Joyce is involved by some slight consideration for the 
facts of Ireland’s literary and intellectual evolution, and the effort now 
being made to cut him off from the stream of which he is a tributary 
is singularly futile. The logical outcome of this doctrinaire zeal of the 
cotene is to leave this profoundly Irish genius in the possession of a pre- 
maturely cosmopolitan reputation, the unkind fate which has always 
overtaken writers isolated from the conditions of which tlicy arc a part, 
and presented to the world without any perspective. 

Fortunately, the work of James Joyce stands to refute most of the 
theones for which it has furnished a pretext, notably the theory that it 
is an unanswerable challenge to the separate existence of Anglo-Irish 
literature. The fact is, no Irish writer is more Irish than Joyce; none 
shows more immistakably the imprint of his race and traditions . . . 
The syllogism seems to be: J. M, Synge and James Stephens and W. B. 
Yeats are Irish, therefore James Joyce is not. Whereas the simple truth is 
that A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is to the Irish novel what 77 ie 
Wanderings of Oisin was to Irish poetry and The Playboy of the Western 
World to Insh drama, the unique and significant work which lifts the 
genre out of the commonplace into the national literature. Like most of 
his fellow-craftsmen in Ireland, as we have seen, Joyce began characteris- 
tically with a volume of short stories. Dubliners differed from the others, 
not in technique, but in quality, and above all, in its affinity with the 
best work of the French Naturalists, from whom Joyce learned his 
craft as George Moore did before him. . . . The genesis of all that the 
autlior has since published is in that superb collection of studies of 
middle-class Dublin life. 

Dublin is the frescoc upon which James Joyce has woven all the 
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amazing patterns designed by an imagination which is at once romantic 
and realistic, brilliant and petty, full of powerful fantasy, yet preserving 
an almost incredible faculty of detailed material observation. He is 
governed by a horror and detestation of the circmnstances which 
moulded the life of his Stephen Dedalus, in that dty which he has carried 
away with him during the long years of his expatriation, and whose 
record he has consigned to the pages ofH Portrait of the Artist and Ulysses. 
With a frankness and veracity as impressive as they are appalling Joyce 
sets forth the relentless chronicle of a soul stifled by material and 
intellectual squalor . . . The autobiographical and realistic character 
of the history of Stephen Dedalus is dismissed by certain critics as of no 
importance, but except for some disguises of name, the two volumes 
of his adventures are as effectively indiscreet as Hail and Faretvell. 

The gradual dovmfall of the Dedalus family provides the framework 
of the fifrt book. A deep imdertone of filth and sordid shifilessness is the 
fitting accompaniment to the disintegration of Stephen’s life. The 
atmosphere in which he is expected to respond to the stimulus of higher 
education is sardonically suggested in the chapter where he is shown 
preparing to attend his lectures: . . . 

[quotes from ch. 2] 

This hideous interior is typical of the material surroundings in which 
Stephen Dedalus lives. When he leaves the house we are told : . . . 

[quotes from ch. 4] 

It is not an escape, however, which the university provides, for he 
simply exchanges physical ugliness for intellectual ugliness, so far as 
Joyce reports Ifls life there . . . It is apparently the author’s purpose to 
empty Catholicism of all its spiritual content, in order to provide his 
hero with a congruous religious background. Similarly he is tempted to 
depart from the strictly horrible veracity of his pictures in order to 
romanticise the unclean initiation of Stephen into the adventure of 
love ... So long as he describes the exterior of Dublin s underworld, 
Joyce is too good an observer to suggest anything more than its 
repulsiveness. It is the supreme irony of his portrait that the artist pro- 
ceeds to Swinbumian romantics based upon material so unspeakably 
frowsy. The romance in Stephen’s life is designedly of this degrading 
and degraded quality. For James Joyce shows himself throughout 
preoccupied with all that is mean and furtive in Dublin society, and so 
far as he permits his own views to emerge, he professes the greatest 
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contempt for a social organisation whicli permits so much vilencss to 
flourish squalidly, beneath a rigid formality of conduct. . . . 

In Ulysses the analysis of Stephen Dedal us in particular, and ofDublin 
in general is carried a step further, how much further may be imagined 
firom the fact that this vast work, of more than seven hundred and 
twenty-five quarto pages, covers the events of less than twenty-four 
hours. It recounts a day in the life of Stephen Dedalus and Leopold 
Bloom, and shows m a marvellous microcosm the movement of the 
city’s existence, in ever spreading circles and ripples of activity, 
correlated by a method which recalls that of Jules Romains and the 
Unammistes, But its form is more akin to that of the German Expression- 
ists. The technical innovations which began to show in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man are here advanced to the point of a dchberatc 
stylistic method, whose cumulative effect is wonderful. The occasional 
use of monologue, the notation of random and unspoken thoughts as 
they pass through the mind of each character, the introduction without 
warning of snatches of conversation, of prolonged dialogues, now almost 
entirely takes the place of narrative. The final chapter, for instance, is a 
reverie of forty-two pages, without any kind of punctuation except the 
break of paragraphs, in which the whole sexual life of Leopold Bloom’s 
wife rushes pell-mell into her consciousness. It is almost always in these 
passages of introspection that the author reveals the sex interests and 
experiences of his people, and in the emptying out of their minds 
naturally a great deal is uncovered to the discomfiture of convention. 
The charges of ‘immorality’ which Joyce has had to face have been 
based as a rule upon such passages. 

Yet, rarely in literature has eroticism appeared in such harsh and 
disillusioned guise as in the work of James Joyce, where it oscillates 
between contemptuous, Rabelaisian ribaldry, and the crude horror and 
fascination of the body as seen by the great Catholic ascetics. . . Ulysses 
is simultaneously a masterpiece of realism, of documentation, and a 
most original dissection of the Irish mind in certain of its phases usually 
hitherto ignored, except for the hints of George Moore. Dedalus and 
Bloom are two types of Dubliner such as were studies in Joyce’s first 
book of stories, remarkable pieces of national and human portraiture. 
At the same time they serve as the medium between the reader and the 
vie unanime of a whole community, whose existence is unrolled before 
their eyes, through which we see, and reaches our consciousness as it 
filters into their souls. As an experiment in form Ulysses more effectively 
accomplishes its purpose than Jules Romains did in La Mori de Quelqnun, 
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for out of the innumerable fragments of which this mosaic is composed 
Joyce has created a Uving whole, the complete representation of life. 
The book might have been called La Vie de Quelquuu, for it is not the 
personal existence of Dedalus and Bloom that matters so much as the 
social organism of which they are a part. . . . 

Much has been written about the symbolic intention of this work, of 
its relation to the Odyssey, to which the plan of the three first and last 
chapters, with the twelve cantos of the adventures of Ulysses in the 
middle, is supposed to correspond. Irish criticism can hardly be im- 
pressed by this aspect of a work which, in its meticulous detailed 
dociunentation of Dublin, rivals Zola in photographic realism. In its 
bewildering juxtaposition of the real and the imaginary, of the coromon- 
place and the fantastic, Joyce’s work obviously declares its kinship with 
the Expressionists, with Walter Hasenclever or Georg Kaiser. 

With Ulysses James Joyce has made a daring and valuable experiment, 
breaking new groimd in English for the futxne development of prose 
narrative. But the ‘European’ interest of the work must of necessity be 
largely technical, for the matter is as local as the form is universal. In 
fact, so local is it that many pages remind the Irish reader of Hail and 
Farewell, except that the allusions are to matters and personalities more 
obscme. To claim for this book a European significance simultaneously 
denied to J. M. Synge and James Stephens is to confess complete 
ignorance of its genesis, and to invest its content with a mysterious 
import which the actuality of references would seem to deny. While 
James Joyce is endowed with the wonderful fantastic imagination which 
conceived the fantasmagoria of the fifteenth chapter of Ulysses, a vision 
of a Dublin Brocken, whose scene is the underworld, he also has the 
defects and qualities of Naturalism, which prompts him to catalogue 
the Dublin tramways, and to explain with the precision of a guide- 
book how the dty obtains its water supply. In fine, Joyce is essentially a 
realist as Flaubert was, but, just as the author of Madame Bovary never 
was boimd by the formula subsequently erected into the dogma of 
realism, the creator of Stephen Dedalus has escaped firom the same 
bondage. Flaubert’s escape was by way of the Romanticism firom which 
he started, Joyce’s is by way of Expressionism, to which he has advanced. 
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140, F. M. Ford on the cadence of Joyce’s prose 

1924 


Extract from ‘Literary Causeries: vii: So She Went into the 
Garden’, Chicago Tribune Sunday Magazine (6 April 1924), 3, ii. 


The other day a critic, a Frenchman and therefore a man of some 
intelhgence and politeness, varied the form of the enquiry and asked: 
‘How is it possible that you take pleasure in the work of Mr. Joyce? 
You, a Classic?’ . . . And you observe that he conceded without 
question the fact of my pleasure in the Advanced. 

And indeed I do take that pleasure. And I am not paid to do it and to 
do so does not pay. . , . 

I am driven into these speculations by being asked by my editor to 
explain to his readers, precisely the pleastirc tbat I take in the work of 
Mr. Joyce. . . . 

For myself then, the pleasure — the very great pleasure — tliat I get 
from going through the sentences of Mr. Joyce is that given me simply 
by the cadence of his prose, and I fancy that the greatest and highest 
enjoyment that can be got from any writing is simply that given by the 
cadence of the prose. , . . 

Now I must not be taken as saying that there is any kinship or 
resemblance between the writings of Mr. Joyce, the Scriptures or the 
prose of Mr. Conrad. All that I am saying is that immense pleasure can 
be obtained from letting the cadences of Ivlr. Joyce pass tlirough the 
mind. . . . 

The reader will by now be saying: ‘Well, but this fellow says noth- 
ing about what we want to hear of. There is not a single word about the 
obsccmtics, the blasphemies, the Bolshevism of which we have heard so 
much. And there is not, simply because I have been asked to explain 
what makes me take pleasure in the work of Mr. Joyce, and I take no 
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pleasure in obscenities, blasphemies or the propaganda of the Soviets. 
And indeed, of this last there is not a word in the works of Mr. Joyce. 
There are obviously passages that, in the ordinary vernacular, would 
pass for obscenities and blasphemies . . . And the reader who prefers 
to ignore the existence of these things in the world has one very simple 
remedy, as far as Ulysses is concerned. He can refrain from reading the 
book. I am not asking him to do otherwise. . . , 


141. Comment on Yeats’s discovery of Joyce 

1924 


W. F. Trench, ‘Correspondence: Dr. Yeats and Mr. Joyce’, 
Irish Statesman, ii. No. 25 (30 August 1924), 790. 


Dear Sir, — 'W. B. Yeats, the poet, has for long years made debtors and 
thralls of the lovers of beauty, by giv ing them to see life and the world 
made doubly beautiful by the light that never was on sea or land. 
J. Joyce rakes hell, and the sewers, for dirt to throw at the fair face of 
life, and for poison to make beauty shrivel and die. Now, the Dublin 
sesthete discovers Joyce, and Dr. Yeats imdertakes that no citizen of 
Dublin shall fail to know his name. In season and out of season he has 
proclaimed him a genius. But be that so, Joyce is a genius. ’Tis true ’tis 
pity. But there have been geniuses who wallowed in the mire before, 
though whether any quite equally foul-minded, who shall say? . . . 
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1924 


Extract from ‘The Neo-Georgians', Fortnightly, n.s. cxv Qanuary 
1924), 126-37. 


. . . Ulysses has been desenbed, not imwarrantably, as the greatest 
outrage that has been ever committed on the English language, but few 
writers have been possessed of a more clear, a more rhythmed style than 
James Joyce has at his disposal on those rare occasions when he chooses 
to employ it. . . . It was from the strictly technical point of view that 
Ulysses was, in the majority of cases, discussed; in its realism, in its 
crudity, in its obscenity it is perhaps the most starthng document that 
has ever been presented as a serious piece of literature to a civilised 
community. But it aroused none of the controversy that is regarded as 
inseparable from such productions. People did not sit in circles and 
discuss James Joyce’s message, or wonder whether men and women 
‘really were hke that.’ A new way of writing had been invented; die 
question to be decided was ; was it a good way or was it not? Its notoriety 
is due undoubtedly in a large measure to its realism. But had there not 
been in Ulysses a single indecent phrase, or scene, or sentence, the extent 
and quality of its interest to those interested primarily in letters would 
not have been diminished. No scnsadonal book ever owed less to its 
sensationalism. It is an cxerdse in a new technique; that is its value, 
that is its significance. It could not have achieved such a success in a 
period that was not passionately concerned with the carpentry of 
writing. . . . 
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143- Franklin Adams, comment on Ulysses 

1924. 


Extract from Tlie Diary of Our Own Samuel Pepys, Volume I 
(1935), p. 457 - 

A journal entry for 17 February 1924, 


Read this afternoon in J. Joyce’s Ulysses, with some great things in it, 
but I could not read more than three or four pages at a time. And a deal 
of it seems to me like a bad boy writing what he considers naughty 
words with chalk on a fence. . . . 


144, Julien Green, comments on Ulysses 

1924 


‘Ulysses, par James Joyce’, Philosophies, No. 2 (15 May 1924), 
218-22. 


This thick book which probably did not deserve it has been persecuted. 
The latest edition, which is the fourth, carries an epigraph which 
contains a laconic account of its misfortunes. 

[Publis hing history of Ulysses follows here.] 

[A brief discussion of the Homeric parallels as explained by Valery 
Larbaud, No. 118.] 
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... I will say here that the key to this work is perhaps less easy to find 
than Valery Larbaud seems to think. Joyce’s fame lies in hiding things. 
When a particular word is spoken, however, the book becomes ludd 
from one end to the other, and one sees that, in fact, it was simple and 
that it could not be otherwise. 

I want to examine in another article what comprises the mystic and 
the symbolic in Ulysses: I borrow these terms firom Valery Larbaud. At 
present, I only want to concern myself with two points; the general 
aspect of die book, and an aspect of the principal character. 

It is quite natural to link Ulysses with the category of gigantic works 
of which GaT£aittua et Pantagniel represents the type, and the name of 
Rabelais comes to the mind of the reader of Ulysses because he finds 
there the principal Rabelaisian characters: extreme abundance, obsce- 
nity, depth hidden under a comic mask. Sometime, and this again is in 
Rabelais, there are serious passages with a tone precisely more elevated 
than the usual tone of the book. 

Ulysses resists a rapid examination; it demands a patient reflection. 
It is not read quickly because if one tries to read it quickly it is not 
understood, and not being understood, it is abandoned. At first glance 
it presents the aspect of a confused ensemble. It can happen that the 
bond which unites the parts is not grasped immediately, but the 
obscurity dbsipates as one advances. The different sections of the book 
separate and become clear. They end by rising in some way and by 
dominating the subject. If the first pages are then re-read, they appear 
very clear. Two thmgs are striking when this point is reached: the 
multiplicity and the unity of Ulysses. 

Multiplicity. A profound sense of detail appeared from the very 
first words. 

[quotes the first words] 

The characters arc numerous, and they speak a great deal, act a great 
deal. Wliat results is a number of httlc tableaux and conversations which 
follow along in the same chapter and give it the aspect of a story 
independent of the rest of the book, allusions to some earlier or later 
chapters being, in short, rather rare. 

Finally, there are no two chapters which reproduce similar situations. 
The setting itself changes constantly. The same characters reappear but 
always in different relationships. Thus there is a perpetual and infinite 
variety. To adapt itself to the description of these multiple scenes, the 
tone must be endlessly renewed. From there, several manners of ■writing 
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result: sometimes a rigorous economy breaks the sentences of an entire 
chapter and reduces them to very succinct notations which gives vigor 
to the account and a sort of trepidation at the same time that it allows a 
prodigious accumulation of details. Sometimes, on the contrary, the 
style becomes heavy, as in the chapter on the visit of Bloom to the 
Maternity Hospital, a chapter which the author saw fit to vrate in the 
manner of the Middle Ages, in compact and interminable periods. 
Another chapter which concerns young, sentimental and excited girls 
in search of romance is •written in a silly, foolish tone. Another, finally, 
which appears to translate the process of thought of one of the characters 
is ■written -without punctuation; nothing separates the ideas one firom 
another ; they flow together without interruption except every now and 
then a rest at the end of a paragraph of four or five pages. It gives the 
impression of incoherence and of continuity. There are a great number 
of rhythms which correspond to different states of mind. 

The unity of the novel is affirmed slowly but -with power. A 
perspective is established as one advances into the book. Details are 
grouped and built upon, the great lines are accentuated, the scenes are 
arranged. A thousand litde things which the author notes -with care 
can seem minute (for example, the soap which Bloom buys before 
going to the funeral and which is spoken of several times thereafter), 
but there is a stratagem of great skillfulness, and it is -with the most 
miniscule details that the author produces the strongest impressions; 
that is due, I believe, to the fact that he knew how marvelously where 
he ought to place them . . . One leaves the book -with the impression 
of tumult, as after having passed through a crowd. But I only want to 
talk to you of a character around which the world of Ulysses accom- 
plished its revolution- He is the imity of the book. 

He is called Leopold Bloom, and he is a Jew of the common type. 
In Paris you meet him daily, and by dint of meeting him you no longer 
see him, but a sort of perversity which is the grace of the state of James 
Joyce makes him live in Dublin. It is necessary to believe that there are 
some Jews in Ireland, but this is a thing which is naturally not considered. 

[A brief outline of Bloom’s activities follows here.] 

The universe finds in this Jew echoes of an indefatigable banality, 
but if the brain of Bloom only furnishes platitudes, these platitudes he 
la-vishes with -vigor at all moments and under all pretexts . . . It’s the 
same, in some way, -with his sensations: they arc so primitive, they 
bring so few variations to the ordinary state of humanity that they 
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become an aspect of ritual. There is in Bloom the elements of a great 
fatahty. 

[elaborates on this point and illustrates] 

... I do not wish to suggest that having given you this episode 
[the funeral], I have given you the whole book, but it can, I behove, 
make you imderstand the general tone. There is, if you wish — ^but I do 
not like these comparisons — some Folantin in Ulysses', however. Bloom 
proceeds better than the dyspeptics of Huysmans; he is not at all sour; 
furthermore, he is Jewish. It suffices to follow him for several hours of 
his life to know all that he has ever been able to think, to guess the 
mechanism of all his httle secret emotions. Ideas are bom in him from 
the simplest sensations; they are linked by pure associations of words 
most of the time. As for his emotions, they have for a pivot point the 
cruel and vigorous desire of which I have spoken. Salacious and timid, 
credulous -with starts of distrust, tormented with litde unavowable 
ambitions, such is the man that Joyce pursues across hundreds of pages. 
He docs not leave him in peace a single moment [Bloom’s activities]. . . . 

. . . Joyce has not invented new sins. Such as he is in his weaknesses. 
Bloom IS universal, and the clay which formed him is not unlike our 
own. However, the Society for the Suppression of Vice wanted to out- 
law him; it had been better, I believe, to take the renewed attitudes of 
Savonarola on the subject of the villainous words that one encounters 
in Ulysses and on the determined gestures which his characters make 
therein. But one cannot ask these people who want to make angles to 
penetrate the profound sense of this cryptic work; they would have 
been able, however, to suspect the presence of a mystery and to keep an 
easy silence. 
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145- Edmund Gosse to Louis Gillet 

1924 


Letter to Louis Gillet (7 June 1924), quoted in Claybook for James 
Joyce, by Louis Gillet. Translated by Georges Markow-Totevy 
(1958), pp. 31-2- Also in James Joyce, by Richard Ellm a n n (1959), 
p. 542 (exclusive of the last paragraph, which is taken from 
Claybook). 


I should very much regret you paying Mr. J. Joyce the compHment of 
an article in the Revue des Deux Monies. You could only expose the 
worthlessness and impudence of his writings, and surely it would be a 
mistake to give him this prominence. I have difficulty in descrihmg to 
you, in writing, the character of Mr. Joyce’s notoriety ... It is partly 
political; it is partly a perfectly cynical appeal to sheer indecency. He is 
of course not entirely without talent, but he is a Hterary charlatan of the 
extremest order. His principal book, Ulysses, has not parallel that I know 
of in French. It is an anarducal production, infamous in taste, in style, 
in everything. 

Mr. Joyce is unable to pubhsh or sell his hooks in England, on 
account of their obscenity. He therefore issues a ‘private’ edition in 
Paris, and charges a huge price for each copy. He is a sort of Marquis 
de Sade, but does not write so well. He is the perfect type of the Irish 
fumiste, a hater of England, more than sxispected of partiality for 
Germany, where he Hved before the war (and at Zurich during the war) . 

There are no Enghsh critics of weight or judgement who consider 
Mr. Joyce an author of any importance. If, as you tell me, on fait 
grand bruit du nomme J. J. . . . ^ Paris,’ it must be among persons 
whose knowledge of English Hterature and language is scanty. He is 
not, as I say, without talent, but he has prostituted it to the most 
vulgar uses. . . . 

Do not think that I have any personal prgudice. I have never seen Mr. 
Joyce and before the war I contributed to his needs. I speak in an 
exclusively hterarj' sense. 
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146. Louis Cazamian on Joyce and Ulysses 

1924 


‘The Work of James Joyce’, Revue Auglo-Aiuiricumc, ii. No. 2 
(December 1924), 97-113. Also appeared in his Essah eit Deux 
Lnngucs (1938), pp. 47-<53. 


. . . One is not permitted to be unaware of Mr. Joyce whose Ulysses 
remains the most sensational book of recent years. One initiates himself 
then; and quickly a persuasion is imposed: whatever it is necessary to 
think of the work, its significance will preserve it firom oblivion. A 
contemporary tendency achieves its extreme development there. In its 
title alone we can find nch material for analysis and reflection. 

Never has the life of an author been more intimately mvolvcd in his 
work . . . His Irish nationality remains essential, and the complexities 
of his temperament spedfy it more than deny it. His attitude toward 
the revolt of his race is not simple. He seems to share profound motives; 
he is not kindly disposed toward the English, but before the religion of 
pohtical freedom, the men who live it, and those who live on it, his 
criticism refuses to abdicate; no one has mixed more irreverence "with 
sentiment. 

His originality, a slender flower at first, only became by degrees tlic 
robust plant of today, thick with vigor. The poet of Chuwher Music 
(1907) has delicate, slender inspirations; he sings in light cadences of a 
young gracious love, accorded to the changing tonalities of the seasons. 
These verses renew nothing, neither tlicir measure nor their form are of 
one creator, but they flow from a fresh spring and their melodic 
fluidity has a fascinating charm. They arc unworthy of invoking the 
simplicity of Verlaine. Dubliners (1914) is a collection of short stories, 
not less distinguished in its genre, and not fiir from opening a new road 
in art. Through the mixture of harsh realism and of pitiable humor, 
these short stories are related to the Maupassant tradition, which tlic 
Russian example mollified and made supple. Exiles (1918) is an attempt, 
a less fortunate one, at psychological drama. The capable pcrsonalit}' 
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of Mr. Joyce, his decisive talent, are revealed in two entirely different 
books, which are connected by a very precise artistic gradation: The 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (1916) and Ulysses (1922). 

The &st of these works is what it says: a partial autobiography. It 
recounts the escape of the soul . . . This rich but rather frequendy 
treated subj’ect is renewed by the precision of setting, by a technique 
which is both sharp and supple, where the profound preferences of the 
artist are marked. To define this method would be superfluous; it out- 
lines what Ulysses must push to its logical end. Under this initial form, 
the processes of Mr. Joyce have nothing which can alarm the most 
timid tastes ; the average reader will accept them easily. . . . 

[Stephen’s artistic revolt is equated with ‘all the revolts of modem 
immoralism’.] 

His most certain originality, like that of Synge, is to have been able to 
blend into an intimate mixture crudeness and poetry; and this fusion is, 
without doubt, one of the formulas that the young Irish literary figures 
consider most important today, 

Ulysses is the most remarkable illustrarion of it, if not the most 
perfect. This book, no less copious than enigmatic, is a thrilli ng prob- 
lem, It seems that, solicited by the attraction of recent psychological 
research and under the influence of an ideal of rigorous truth, Mr. Joyce 
has left to swerve toward the realism of science an effort where art finds 
its reckoning, but was due to find it more so. This work, in certain 
respects, is ingenious but sufiers from an internal lack of balance. Epic 
in its scope, it has extreme ambitions, eminent merits, and faults on the 
same scale. All things considered, its gravest vice is doubtless the dryness 
which sterilizes its intransigent objectivity. The poetry, this time too 
compressed or brutalized, evaporates like a subtle essence, and the 
powerful body which the labor of the writer has produced has lost with 
it the best of his life. Alone, some parts have divine ammarion, spark; 
others, in spite of their robustness, are languishing. But all concur with 
the esthetic meaning of the ensemble. 

This is worth being studied for itself. To judge on form such a book 
is difficult, formidable. Passions are exploded around it, not without 
motives, through all the orthodoxies, forbidden in certain countries , it 
has been greeted by many good judges as a masterpiece, and in spite of 
its length and its price, has even experienced a bookstore success. Its 
admirers arc not a little clique but independent minds, and of very 
diflftrcnt horizons ; its detractors, on the other hand, arc not all motivated 
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by a hatred of newness. Without trying to decide between them, let’s 
try to grasp and to interpret, be it at the cost of a laborious analysis, the 
intentions of a thought which imposes respect. 

Merely to grasp these intentions would suffice for our purposes. They 
shroud themselves in the pleasure of many veils, of which the least arc 
not those of symbolism. Many readers will close this book without 
being sure of having perceived the sul^ect, nor understood the title. 
We believe we sec — ^but om hghts are imcertain — the echoes of the 
Greek epic and its heroes called forth by the breadth of the fresco and 
the variety of episodes; whereas the very modem and impertinently 
prosaic quality of these gives to the analogy the humoristic complement 
of contrast. Contemporary Ulysses is not a man but a philosophical 
idea, the scabrous adventure of the mind across existence; and the 
character of the ancient Ulysses, the wisdom tinted witli trickery and 
skepticism, is not here concentrated in one character, but disengages it- 
self from all the cxpenence of life which is offered to us. To tliis 
experience vascillating hmits are assigned. , . . 

[The cntic discusses the principal resource of art and thought in dis- 
order and illustrates how this is not just the superficial form of Ulysses 
but organically and profoundly influential.] 

To materially analyze such a work is without any doubt to do it 
harm The essential is not here in the recounted things nor in their 
natural succession; the true drama is composed m us, in reading. But 
again it is necessary for the reader to record and assimilate a series of 
facts; and for those who do not know the text it is not superfluous to 
summarize — as much as possible — the economy of the narrative. . . . 

[A lengthy summary follows here, pp. loi-z ] 

As this summary across a complicated texture shows, Ulysses has 
nothing related to a novel, of an action constructed on the reciprocal 
influence of human personalities . . , Mr. Joyce w.intcd to give us his 
general view of things. Let us say, right away, that we are radier badly 
repaid for the pain that wc are taking to penetrate so many symbols. It 
is in vain that we would seek here tlic robust intellectual framework 
which upholds even the fantasy of Goethe. . . . 

What connects the pieces of the book least badly is a taste of mind, 
a temperament: the humor; and the more real genealogy of this 
strange ivork attaches it to the great master of English humorists, 
Sterne . . . The essential point is that Mr. Joyce man.ngcs these modes 
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of expression witli a mastery, with a spontaneity which seems perfect. 
In the history of forms, he is not in this regard an initiator, and that is all. 

It is elsewhere that his personal originality bursts forth. The esthetic 
newness of Ulysses is to have pushed much farther a tendency already 
visible in Tite Portrait of the Artist, and a tendency which an entire move- 
ment of contemporary art encouraged. There is no longer a common 
measure here. Mr. Joyce still has numerous predecessors; one can say 
that he had numerous masters. But he surpasses them and carries their 
principles so much farther that he does the work of invention. 

The principle that he develops is that of realism — and there would be 
no novelty there; but his is a realism deepened by a more exact notion 
of the sole reality which is as important to the artist as to the philosopher : 
the interior life. . . . 

The only true realism, firom this point of view, is that art reproduces 
the natural substance of life and reproduces it entirely. From this comes 
the special quality of the elements which Mr. Joyce assembles and also 
the form under which he presents them . . . For the first time among 
artists, Mr. Joyce tells us all, tranquilly. This is a shock to our habits and 
for our delicatenesses. But this is all perceived and formulated in the 
plan of the new psychology; and at once, the image of the reahty and 
the style of the writer, more even than the confonmty, are overthrown. 

It is not only, then, that the psychoanalysis has passed through it. 
One would guess that Mr. Joyce has assimilated Freudianism, even if he 
does not make allusion to it. . . . 

[discusses Joyce’s literary antecedents in the use of psychological in- 
sight] 

Mr. Joyce’s art proposes with resolution to grasp and to recomtitute 
the intrigue of the mind ; and he utilizes to this effect the conclusions of 
work accomplished by a half century of analysis. ... 

One could suggest then that his work follows the rules of which Mr. 
Joyce appears, unknowingly, to have been inspired. Consciousness is a 
language unto itself; thought, an interior word. What is this lan^age? 
Not a series of propositions constructed and linked but a rumination 
which expresses itself incompletely, which j’umps from one term to 
another, according to the law of least effort, and says only the indispens- 
able. What are the elements of this expression? Rarely are they abstract 
words, in the normal man, in the normal occasions of Iffe, but rather 
concrete words, reclothing concrete impressions — sensations, images 
assembled according to a quiet intmtion of the force by which they are 
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animated, by their value, and by their interest for us, without these 
relations being defined or marked by the rhetoric of style, nor the 
categories of grammar. . . • 

Ulysses conforms rigorously to these principles. The substance of the 
book is made up of a sort of continuous rumination of which the center 
is most often the conscience of the hero, but is also sometimes that of the 
author, and which displaces itself firom one to the other with a sovereign 
indifference in regard to this accident which the individual is ... In 
his effort to bring together the interior life with a simple series of terms, 
Mr. Joyce succeeds in confounding entirely the psychic language with 
the social language; or at least, docs not take enough account of their 
difference He thus suppresses entirely the quotation marks of his text, 
and this radical measure has only happy effects; it is harmful somewhat 
to the truth of the notations. By so doing, almost all the men sufficiently 
construct their purposes in order to distinguish them without possible 
confusion from their silent reveries. . . . 

The countenance of a book so composed is rather particular in creat- 
ing in the average reader a surprise which extends up to dizziness, and 
which even the famihanzation cannot dissipate The degree to which 
this first impression persists, or is destroyed, is integrated in the intel- 
ligence and in the delight of a complex art, measures the favorable or 
hostile reaction of the temperament of each. . . . 

[A long example of Joyce’s style follows here, with explanation, pp. 
68-9] 

The interior world such as a precise observation perceives it is both 
discontinuous and homogeneous. The movement of conscience is made 
by a scries of bonds; and nothing is more in contrast to die writing of 
Mr. Joyce. But, at the same time, nothing is more uniform than Iiis 
vision of the world, and nothing is more uniform than his book. All the 
distinctions created by the intelligence and the analysis fade away; the 
intrigue of our internal impressions, and those of our universe, coincide; 
thoughts and emotions mix; finally, according to Mr. Joyce, we do not 
speak \vith others a language diat is different from that which we speak 
to ourselves. . . . 

From transition, from preparation, from explication, diis art is not 
wanting in any way. Ulysses is the most abrupt succession of chapters, 
pieces, episodes; and what is true of the rapport of the parts is also tnic 
of the interior elements of each of them. The discontinuity thus passes 
from the style to die organiMtion of the book; and die discontinuity 
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serves the cause of a supreme preference for the esthetic and philosophical 
order, where the intellectual temperment of the author is expressed. At 
the bottom, this art is pantheistic. . . . 

The malaise of the reader is not only of the intellectual order. This 
book, occupied entirely with human nature, lacks humanity . . . But 
Ulysses has the ambition to be a large and a total fresco; and this is what 
we can not accept. Let us add that the sexual obsession is uselessly 
persistent. To raise in the center of the book the bust of the god of 
gardens has its logical point; thus the vision of the morahst and the 
artist, once and for all is translated. But to suggest and to evoke this 
ceaseless image, imder all guises, in all perspectives, is monotonous and 
tiring. . , . 

It is difficult to foresee what will become of the career of Mr. Joyce 
after Ulysses. He hag exhausted in a single blow his new formula; and 
that rightly reveals his weakness, this httle fecundity. Certainly the 
future of an artist always remains open. But this book, far from show- 
ing the route to tomorrow ... is the achievement of a school and a 
mode. . . , And, in the end, by his interior characters, his essential 
coldness, his radical curiosity, his taste for obj’ectivity, the temperament 
of Mr. Joyce would find itself in easy accord with a literamre of science 
and truth. But his notion of form, in order to be in umson, must 
singularly evolve. 
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147- Ernest Boyd on Joyce 

1925 

‘Concerning James Joyce’, TJie World (New York) (25 January 
1925), n.p. 


. . . Apparendy because the photographic realism, the sheer reporting, 
in Ulysses is such that it is absolutely impossible for any one who did 
not live in Dublin twenty years ago to understand its allusions, the book 
thereby becomes a work of cosmopolitan fame denied to any of Joyce’s 
contemporaries. Havmg several times contested M. Larbaud’s highly 
esoteric interpretation of Ulysses, which is merely one section of a pro- 
longed autobiography, packed with realistic detail, and beginning with 
Dubliners, I will not rehearse the arguments again. 

A new clement in the controversy, which had its echoes here among 
the provmcial cosmopohtans who take their cue from M. Larbaud, is 
supplied by this emphasis on ‘Young Ireland,’ meaning the Ireland of 
Sinn Fern, which is credited with a relationship to Joyce entirely unlike 
that of the writers of his own generation, Padraic Colum, James Stephens 
or Scumas O’Sullivan, or those of the older generation of Yeats, 
‘M,' Synge and Moore. It so happened that I was in Dublin during the 
very yean when this now triumphant ‘Young Ireland’ was fighting die 
Bntish Government, and I can assure M. Laubaud that never had Joyce 
a more hostile public than that. The indifference of most people, and the 
hostility of a few, were such that when A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man appeared it was wth great reluctance that the editor of the chief 
intellectual organ of the Sinn Fein regime allowed me to write in its 
praise, and the protests of indignant readers haunted him long after- 
ward, as he had foreseen. In order to help the book I had to assume 
various disguises in different papers, which would otherwise have boy- 
cotted or slashed it. The people who really appreciated Joyce belonged 
precisely to that Ireland prior to 19x4 which M. Larbaud dismisses as of 
secondary importance. 
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It was in JE's Irish Homestead that some of Joyce’s earliest stories 
got their first hearing, long before M. Larbaud’s ‘Young Ireland’ was 
heard of For the purposes of the myth, it is very convenient to isolate 
Joyce fi:om the place and people with whom he was as inevitably 
associated as any other writer of his generation. Just as he compared 
Irish, a hving language with a literature, to Old French, and on being 
challenged promises to modify his comparison to Breton — ^which is 
still wide of the actual truth — so M. Larbaud and aU the devotees of the 
Ulysses cult will have to reconcile themselves to the inconvement facts 
as to Joyce’s evolution and the various signposts along the route of his 
fame. For instance, M. Larbaud cannot think of the Little Review with- 
out genuflecting before the editorial genius of Miss Margaret Anderson. 
As a reader of die Little Review since its first number in March, 1914 , 1 
am at a loss to reconcile these reverential allusions with the fact that in 
1914 that review made no mention of Dubliners. It was supposed to 
maintain fiiendly relations with the London Egoist, but it made no 
mention of ^ Portrait of the Artist, which was ru nn ing as a serial in the 
Egoist in 1915 and 1916. In fact, only when the irresistible perfume of 
obscenity floated on the air did the advanced thinkers suddenly discover 
what a great man Joyce was. Now they triumph by pointing out that 
the first edition of Ireland’s Literary Renaissance did not mention those 
books by Joyce which appeared after it was written ! 

As a matter of plain, unaesthetic literary history, the first stories by 
Joyce to get recognition in America were those firom Dubliners which 
I recommended to H. L. Mencken in I9i4> who printed some of them in 
the Smart Set. For the rest, the credit for advancing the name of James 
Joyce is due to Ezra Poimd. He got A Portrait of the Artist into the Egoist, 
and — ^I suspect firom circumstantial evidence — ^it was through his 
offices that Ulysses came to the ears of the Little Review. 

It is part of the process of making Joyce a coterie author to ignore the 
genuine pioneers on his behalf, who make no fantastic claims for him. 
As for M. Larbaud’s ‘Young Ireland,’ it is so incensed by the pr^e 
accorded to Joyce at the Taflteann Games in Dublin last summer ^t, 
in a typical broadside, the whole tribe of Anglo-Irish writers has een 
excommunicated firom holy Ireland. The anathema is reprinted 
the Catholic Bulletin, the most widely circulated monthly in Ireland, in 
the local Irish World of Jan. 10. Yeats, Joyce, Lennox, Robinson and 
several of the young poets are declared to be bestial, filthy-Mn e m 
blasphemous. JE is shown lurging them on to grosser indecencies, 
and my complicity is proved by my having edited in New Yor ' an 
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uncxpurgated Maupassant which is, in some mysterious way, going to 
corrupt the well known purity of Irish hfe, of which we had, until 
lately, heard little smce Synge defied the mob with his Playboy. M. 
Larbaud had better go to Ireland, to ‘Young Ireland,’ once more, and 
stay longer than two weeks. . . . 


148. Edmund Wilson on Joyce as a poet 

1925 


‘James Joyce as a Poet,’ New Republic, xhv (November 1925), 
279-80. 


Mr. R, C. Trevelyan, the author of an interesting httle hook called 
Thamyris, or Is There a Future for Poetry? in the Today and Tomorrow 
Series seems troubled by the lack of seriousness and ambition in 
contemporary English poetry. His discussion of the future possibilities 
of comic, philosophic, satiric, didactic and narrative poetry only serves 
to call attention to the fact that there is nobody of any importance 
attempting any of them. Mr. Masefield’s long narrative poems have 
fallen progressively further below the success of The Everlasting 
Mercy; and Mr. Yeats, without doubt a great poet, has seldom passed 
beyond his penonal lyrics, to write anything but short plays which still 
remain lyric rather than dramatic. It might ... be worth while, in 
connection with the apparently rather discouraging condition of 
English poetry, to consider a ^rose writer who is perhaps as closely 
related to the poets as to the writers of prose fiction. 

Mr. James Joyce, whose fint book was a volume of lyrics, has from 
the beginning shown himself possessed of some of the peculiar gemus 
of the poet at the same time that he has evidently lacked some of the 
gifts of the novelist. This appears very plainly in his language: few 
novelists have brought the language of prose fiction so close to tlic 
language of verse — ‘her long fair hair was girlish: and girlish, and 
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touched with the wonder of mortal beauty, her face.’ ‘Kind air defined 
the coigns of houses in Kildare street. No birds. Frail from the housetops 
two plumes of smoke ascended, pl umin g, and in a flaw of softness softly 
were blown.’ But it is not merely in his language but in the whole effect 
at which he aims that Mr. Joyce is akin to the poets as much as to the 
novelists. Perhaps the most remarkable and characteristic of the pieces 
in his first book of fiction, Dubliners, is the long story called ‘The Dead’, 
which, however, performs none of the functions which we ordinarily 
expect of a story: it is scarcely an anecdote and not even a character 
study; if it represents a situation, it is a situation which does not come to 
anything. It is simply an exquisite and complex presentation of the 
sensations of a single person on a particular evening; and it thus sets the 
type of everything that Joyce is afterwards to do. A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man is merely a succession of such presentations; and Ulysses 
the same thing again on a larger scale and with a greater degree of 
complexity. Less than any other novelist is Joyce interested in staging a 
drama or telling a story. When he has put before us a particular nexus of 
thoughts, emotions, perceptions and sensations as they are found in 
combination at a particular moment, he is satisfied. All his sweep is in 
the areas of society and of the human consciousness which he makes 
these moments imply. Ulysses, vast as it is, has no action and scarcely any 
movement: it ends with the character’s falling asleep, as they do 
at the end of ‘The Dead’, after a day which, like most of the days which 
we know, takes no definite new direction from its predecessors. The 
parallel with the Odyssey does duty for a story and serves Joyce as a 
device for indicating the significance and relations of his characters, 
which his rigorously objective method makes it impossible for him to 
explain in his own person and which, as they do not realize them, they 
cannot of course reveal themselves. 

Ulysses, therefore, has this in common with some of the greatest o 
long poems : that, though the effect is cumulative and the parts necessary 
to each other, we read it as a series of episodes rather than a story whi 
carries us straight through. We appreciate it best indeed when we have 
already read it once and have found out what it is about, and return to 
it from time to time to read the sections separately. It is otdy thra th^ 
We are able properly to realize what a satisfactoty artistic umt ea 
episode makes in itself and at the same time what it contributes to the 
whole. For this reason U/ysses has perhaps been more readily imderstoo 
by people who are used to reading poetry, that is, poetry on the great 
scale, than by people who read principally novels. . . . 
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And there is a further particular reason why Ulysses is more likely to 
be understood by the reader of poetry than by the reader of fiction. Mr. 
Joyce has been preoccupied with a problem to which Virgil and Dante 
most anxiously applied themselves and which has obviously been one of 
the principal concerns ofpoetsinall civilized ages but to which novehsts, 
with the exception of Flaubert, have not paid very much attention — 
the problem of varying the style to fit the subject. . . . But one of the 
things which makes Ulysses formidable not merely to the modem novel 
but to the whole achievement of prose fiction is precisely its spectacular 
reintroduction of this problem and its appeal to standards which we 
long ago formed the habit of forgetting with the epic and dramatic 
poets who first set them — and whose race, like Mr. Trevelyan, we have 
come gradually no longer to count on. . , . 

The poetic genius of Mr. Joyce appears particularly plainly in a part 
of the opening of his new novel which has been published in a French 
magazine, Le Navire d'Afgeitt [Work in Progress]. This book is to begin, 
I am told, with a description of the river LiSey chattering over its 
stones — ^which are presently heard to speak with the voices of gossipmg 
washwomen: they arc babbling an indistinct rigmarole story, half un- 
earthly, half vulgarly human, of some semi-legendary heroine; and 
Joyce’s rendering of the voices of the river, h'ght, rapid, half metrical 
but always changing, now running monotonously on one note, now 
for a moment syncopated, but bickering interminably on, is surely one 
of his most remarkable successes: . . . 

[The article ends with a long quotation from the ‘Anna Livia Plurabcllc’ 
portion of Finnegans Wake, pp. 196, 216.] 
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149. R. H. Pender on Ulysses 

1925 

‘James Joyce’, Deutsche Rundschau, cdii Qune 1925), 285-6. 


In spite of everything English literature has brought forth, Joyce is an 
author who has not submitted or bowed down before the controlling 
powers and who is in his own way just as radical as the most extreme 
German. It is characteristic in this respect that Joyce is no Englishman 
but mstead an Iris hman, and a Catholic Irishman to be sure. 

The modem quality of Joyce is, however, different from that of the 
niodem German. The dusk of humanity has two meanings: the sunrise 
and the sunset of humanity. Joyce represents the end of humanity, the 
individualistic epoch, just as Fran2 Werfel can be considered as the fore- 
runner of the organized humanity. Joyce would like the barriers be- 
tween individual and individual raiseff wants to feel himself muted with 
all others. The former never wants to lose the feeling of his individuahty 
but instead wants it accented in all possible ways. He has formulated his 
hfe s motto himself: ‘I will not serve that etc. . . .’ This is the formula 
of a complete individualist, who is conscious of his weakness. The 
negativeness of this attitude which is especially emphasized in the choice 
of weapons, ‘silence, exile, cunning’ — all defense weapons — catches 
attention, Rembrandt would have said he would take shape or develop 
himself as far as was possible with paint and brush. And this fe eling of 
weakness springs not from a collapse of ideals caused by the war, but 
instead it springs out of the continuous clash between his Mwischen in 
^ areas (social, material, spiritual) and the hard, victorious reahty since 
his earliest youth developed and had almost reached a philosophical 
form. Joyce is, to that extent, the direct successor of Hardy. But with 
this consciousness of the weakness is joined, also through the slowly 
solidified development, an almost furious Will to dominate the external 
"world. In this way and by thi«: means, he succeeded in creating this 
"Weakness in Ulysses. 
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In his earlier novel, Tlie Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, he had 
delineated his entire development up to the break with the Church and 
to his proud individualistic acknowledgement. Until then he had always 
held his own against reahty, against his reality — the environment of 
Dublin. Then, however, he had to yield to it; he chose for himself exile 
and silence. From there on the history of his development stops. In place 
of that we have in Ulysses a great effort to reach a complete mastery 
over reality, and especially over the reality before which he was yield- 
ing at that time and which constantly Hved in his thoughts with extra- 
ordinary intensity. Whether he behaved according to his purpose in real 
life can not he asked, but he certainly realized this plan or purpose in 
Ulysses. There he refuses all, there he negates all which doesn’t prove 
Itself worthwhile from an individualistic viewpoint. And because he is 
weak, life seems to him as a great, colorless trivial, busy meaningless 
midweek lag, an unending accumulation of httle happenings which 
altogether arc worthwhile. Here is no strong personality which gives a 
beauty to life. Here, however, is a personality which has enough 
strength in order to give a deeply moving picture of the world as it 
appears to the modem, hypcr-consdous weak individualist. The two 
main characters, Dcdalus and Bloom, go, as it were, under in the excess 
of impressions which storm upon them. What is missing to them is a 
definite goal after which they with their entire body and unconsciously 
hke a 100 meter speed runner strive for; all impressions which arc not to 
their main interest useful arc eliminated. The playing with philosophic 
myth, a too subdc power of reasoning in Dcdalus, like the tired, weak, 
habitual sexual drive of Bloom, creates nothing valuable to them. Their 
entire will goes therein, not by the outside world suppressed. 

Both arc individualists, the one instinctive, the other conscious — 
both can believe in nothing higher than in the individual who con- 
sequently can not serve and who yearns for a drunken condition where 
the limitations of their personality and their fear of the feeling of weak- 
ness can be erased. 

In the tcchmcal execution of the book we find the same tendency of 
expression. Everywhere the unity is diminished. At one time an entire 
hfc, occasionally several generations, was handled in a novel — here it is 
by a single day. Even so the psychological unity of hfc is diminished, 
often limited to an almost purely physical impression, and is reproduced 
with the help of imagisde and rhythmic techniques. But longer lasting 
moods, the emotional key-note of experience, arc called forth through 
the use of a special style (a style of earlier periods, of journalism, 
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parody, etc.). By this account, Ulysses is one ofthe greatest achievements 
of Enghsh literature. And in spite of the missing styhstic umty, this 
unity creates a strong personality. The book is, in fact, the tragedy of the 
late, weak individualist and it is the key to his art: he is not creative like 
his great models, and he must judge or criticize them after the un- 
conscious criteria of their hfe and knowledge. He refuses all authority 
and convention, in life as in art; however, he doesn’t have the skill or 
power to shape his personahty to match convention and to impose his 
personality on the world. 


150. Edwin Muir on the meaning of Ulysses 

1925 


'James Joyce: The Meaning of Ulysses , Calendar of Modem 
Letters, i. No. 5 Quly 1925), 347 - 55 - Th^ article appeared as 
‘James Joyce’, Nation, cxxi. No. 3145 (14 October 1925), 421-3- 
The former version appeared in tratisition (1926), pp- ^ 9 ^ 3 ^' 
Added to it, in this appearance, was ‘A Note on Ulysses , revise 
from the New Republic, xli. No. 523 (10 December 1924), 4 “< 5 - 
which became pages 36-45 in transition. 


No other novelist who has written in English has had a greater mastery 
than Mr. Joyce of language as an instrument of literary expressio^ an 
no one else, probably, has striven so consciously to attain 
was an ideal apprentice piece for an artist; in it Mr. Joyce set to 

describe accurately the things he saw, attempting at the beginiung w t 
most writers achieve towards the end. Tlte Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, marked a further stage. That book was as much a recreation 
of language as a record of experience. ... . , 

- . . In T 7 ie Portrait ofthe Artist as a Young Man Mr. Joyce acquire 
the mastery of language, the knowledge of and reverence or 
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mysteries, which prepared him for Ulysses. He learnt, too, for the second 
time, the strict r^hsm which, because it demands perfect exactitude in 
the rendering, is valuable as a discipline, makes an intensive demand on 
the artist’s powers of expression, and by putting a strain on them en- 
hances them . . . Tlte Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man not only lc£t 
Mr. Joyce with a greater command over English than any other novelist 
had possessed; it was as well a sort of self-inoculation against a sensibility 
grown burdensome. Without either of these Ulysses could never have 
been wntten. For in Ulysses the dual values of The Portrait, the values of 
hfe and art, of reality and imagination, are developed side by side until 
each attains its maximum of expression, and the discrepancy between 
them issues in a form of humour which through its intellectual pro- 
fundity becomes universal. . . . Had Mr. Joyce not inoculated himself 
against sensibihty by an overdose of reahsm he could never have 
attained this emancipating comic vision of the entire modem world. 
Had he not been so sensitive that he suffered monstrously from his 
sensibihty his comedy would have had no dnving power behind it. One 
feels again and again in Ulysses that the uproariousness of the farce, the 
recklessness of the blasphemy, is wildest where the suffering of the artist 
has been most intense. . . . Dubliners and The Portrait were a necessary 
preparation, an apprenticeship strengthening the artist against life. They 
were exercises working out a part of Mr. Joyce’s problem; but in 
Ulysses the whole problem is faced and to the extent of Mr. Joyce’s 
present powers resolved. . . . There is thus a necessary and an organic 
relation between him and his work, to create being, as Ibsen said, an act 
of emancipation. But when, as in Ulysses, the creation is encyclopaidic, 
when it attempts to gain freedom not from one but all the bonds, all the 
suffering, of the artist’s soul, the impulse from which it started becomes 
a part of the autobiography of the book as well as of the ivriter. What 
Mr. Joyce suffered from in -writing Ulysses vrss obviously in its complete- 
ness the life he had known; our modem world in all its intellectual 
manifestations as well as in its full banahty; . . . L 7 /ysscs is a complete 
course, a set banquet, of the modem consciousness. And being that no 
other umt could have served; the author could not have got into the 
record of a year what he has got mto the record of a day. 

But the banquet of the modem consciousness was to be a comic 
summing up as well as a banquet; it was to be not only abund.ant, but so 
burdensomely, absurdly abundant that all the courses would be made to 
appear ridiculous, as Rabelais made the courses of the medieval banquet 
ridiculous. And as Ivir. Joyce’s encyclopaedic planjustified the time unit 
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of his chronicle, so his comic intention justified the minuteness of his 
portrayal, his huge accumulation of imaginative material. His humour 
is on one side, Hke that of Rabelais, a piling up of one biurden on the 
mind after another until the breaking point is reached — the breaking 
point of laughter. It operates by oppressing us consciously with all the 
things which oppress us imconsdously, and by exaggerating all this 
until it seems ridiculous that we should bear it, or more exactly that it 
should exist at all. . . . The more absurd and minute the description of 
physiological reactions, the greater obviously the efiecL On the one 
hand an infinite immensity, on the other an infinitesimal smallness; the 
intellectual dreams and spiritual struggles of Stephen Dedalus in the one 
balance, the vagaries of Leopold Bloom’s instincts in the other; . . . 
There is in Mr. Joyce’s obscenity as in that of Rabelais an intellectual 
quahty, as if in searching the recondite secrets of the natural processes of 
the body he were trying to penetrate to an unconscious humour of the 
cells, of those elementary principles of life which have built up not only 
the body but all this phantasmal structure which we call thought, 
religion and civilisation- His emphasis on the unseemly, on what, in 
other words, we have surpassed, depend upon, and wish to forget, is, at 
any rate, a necessary element in this kin d of humor and an essential 
part of the plan of Ulysses. It is perverse, that is to say, intellectuahsed 
dehberately, but so it had to be to achieve its purpose. 

The vision of the world whose mainspring is in this radical sense of 
contrast is one which, if it did not issue in humour, would be nightmare. 
In Ulysses it does not always issue in humour. The brothel scene is 
horrible partly because it is a mis-shapen birth, because, conceived as a 
grand example of the humour of horror, it attains, through its failure, 
an atmosphere of horror which because it is unintentional is stncdy 
monstrous, and incapable of being resolved either into art orintohunm 
experience. . . . Had Ivlr. Joyce succeeded with this gigantic scene he 
would have produced something supreme in literature and not rnerdy 
something supremely astounding and terrifying. It was obvious y 
designed to be the climax of the work; in it the last resources 
theme were to be brought on the stage; the unconscious desires which 
up to now had been allowed only a chance or oblique expression were 
to come nakedly to the surface and attain fireedom. They do not attain 
freedom. The brothel scene is not a release of aU die oppressions and 
inhibitions of life in our time; it is rather a gigantic attempt to attam 
release. 

But if we grant this crucial failure in the book, and a number o 
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min or failures, there re mains more comedy in the grand style than has 
appeared in our literature since the Elizabethan age. The last chapter has 
been much praised, but there are others only less admirable. . . . 

[The critic discusses some of these scenes.] 

What is it that through this use of contrast, this breaking of our 
resistances by accumulation, Mr. Joyce tries to set in the plane of low 
comedy? First of all, professional seriousness of all kinds, and secondly 
the objects about which people are serious in this way: religion, to 
which the comic reaction is blasphemy; patriotism, to which it is little 
less; hterature, to which it is parody; the claims of science, to which it is 
an appheation of anti-climax; sex, to which it is obscenity. When 
comedy attempts to become universal it has perforce to include 
blasphemy and obscenity, for these are the two poles of this comedy just 
as the soul and the body are the two poles of human existence. To sec 
religion with the eyes of comedy is not, of course, to laugh it out of 
existence, any more than to see sex comically is to destroy it. All that 
comedy can destroy is strictly the second-rate, everything that is not in 
its mode the best, everything less genuine than the genuine — a class of 
thoughts and emotions whidi make up the preponderating part of the 
experience of most people and of all ages, and is a permanent burden 
which at times may become unbearable . . . To destroy so completely 
as Mr. Joyce docs in Ulysses is to make a new start. . . . But what is 
new in this sense in Ulysses it is hazardous to attempt to say yet; for the 
things which are most new in it have a breath of an antiquity which 
seems to antedate the antiquity of classical literature, and to come out of 
a folk rather than a literary inspiration. Mr. Joyce’s prostitutes in the 
brothel scene exist neither in the world of literature, as that world has 
been conceived almost since its beginning, nor in the world of fact. They 
arc rather figures in a folk-lore which mankind continually creates, or 
rather carries with it, creations and types in the dream in which sensual 
humanity hves, and which to humanity is the visible world. This folk- 
lore, which is the aesthetic utterance of the illiterate classes, and of the 
illiterate parts of our nature, which co-exists with hterature, but in a 
separate world, is not inarticulate; but it expresses itself anonymously, 
and is such a constant attribute of human life that it rarely feels tlic need 
of the more permanent, the more spedahsed, expression of art. It attains 
its perfection from day to day by means which arc as suited to its 
purposes as the means of literature arc to the purposes of literature. Yet 
from it literature arose, for like literature, it is aesthetic, and has the 
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freedom of perception whidi can only come when men are delivered 
from their utiHtarian prejudices. And to it accordingly literature must 
periodically come ba^, as much to test as to renew itself. This is the 
world to which Mr. Joyce has in part returned, in part striven to return, 
in Ulysses. He has seen, as only a profound theorist on art could have 
seen, that the sources of art He here, that here is the p rim a r y division in 
our consciousness from which flow on the one hand the laws of art, and 


on the other the laws of the practical world in which we hve. ... In 
Ulysses there are passages of unassimilated folk-lore which we feel do 
not belong to literature — diurnal phrases of Dublin talk which should 
not have survived the day, which, perfect in their time and place, get a 
false emphasis when set dehberately into the frame of a work of 
imagination. But where the attempt is successful, Mr. Joyce s imagina- 
tion has a unique immediacy, a unique originahty. In one glance we 
seem to see the hfe which he describes immediately before and imme- 
diately after he ha«; set his seal upon it, and the transformation of reahty 
into art takes place, as it were, under our eyes. Then we feel sometimes 
that in sweeping aside the aesthetic sense of three centuries, Mr. Joyce 
has penetrated to the aesthetic consciousness in itself, the aesthetic 
consciousness, that is to say, before it has become selective and exclusive, 
as the more it is developed and refined it tends to become, and still 
includes everything. It is, of course, obvious that the totahty of the 
' responses of that consciousness cannot be rendered in Hterature, of 
which selection is not merely a virtue, but also the condition. Yet in Ae 
history of hterature, as has often been shown, the principle of selecticm 
sometimes becomes a conventional, an arbitrary one, and, indee , 


continually tends to do so; and, therefore, it is at rare times necessary 
for the artist to put himself in a position where a fundamental act of 
selection becomes compulsory, and where he feels that every de^on, 
whether to include or to reject, is significant not only on traitionm 
grounds, but is made by his own imconditional vohtion and as if for the 
first time. Ulysses not only raises the problem of selection again, m 
part, it answers it by bringing into hterature things banished ^ 

we now see more clearly, on moral and conventional ramer 
essential grounds. In doing that, Mr. Joyce has both ennchcd hterature 

and potentially widened its scope. , , 

Ulysses showed the direction in which hterature for ten years a 
been moving; it showed also the direction, or rather some o 
directions, in which, perhaps for ten times ten, it wiU nmve. to it 
vanous currents, Irish, cosmopohtan, personal, came toget er, an out 
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of it they issued again clarified and transformed. Analysing Ulysses one 
could have drawn a chart of the future of literature, showing not only 
what would be attempted, but also what with good luck would be 
achieved; or rather one could have done so if among the various streams 
collected together in Ulysses there had not been one, and the most 
potent, which, mingling with the others, changed them, contnbuted to 
them something occult. This was Mr. Joyce’s genius, over which no- 
body but himself had control. For die rest he not only hammered out a 
new grammar of literary art in Ulysses; he discovered a new field of 
aisthetic experience (a field on which others had labored without know- 
ing what it was) ; and to describe it he invented a magic of speech un- 
essayed for centuries, and never before essayed so consciously. It was 
because he went back so far to the fundamentals of art that his book had 
its enigmatic, primal atmosphere, and seemed, in spite of its modernity, 
hoary with years. One did not know whether to be astonished most by 
Mr. Joyce’s systematic method or his discoveries, by his discoveries or 
his inventions. As a conscious practician of art he was not only accom- 
plished, he was masterly; as a discoverer of hidden riches he was as 
mighty in his own field as Dostoyevsky was in his; in lus evocation of 
the hidden magic of words he stood by himself. He renewed both the 
subject-matter of literature and the speech in which artists would for 
some time express it. . . Mr. Joyce went over the conscious life of 
men like a plough and showed the richness of the soil ; and Ulysses gives 
us the sense of black magic which ploughed fields sometimes evoke. 
This fcelmg is probably a racial memory of times which saw the birth 
of magic, when the blackness of the upturned earth was an image to 
men of blasphemous violation and of mexplicable increase. 

But everything in Ulysses has this mythical quality, and the humor, is 
like that of primitive peoples, the humor of size. Whatever validity 
there may be philosophically in Mr. Joyce’s symbolical construction, in 
which each part of the book represents an organ of the human body, 
and the whole the human form divine, its humorous virtues arc so clear 
that they leap out and strike the eye. . . . Mr, Joyce has pursued 
comedy down to its source, penetrating to the cells, to the dust out of 
which man rises. Through its minuteness his humor attains the cosmical, 
and gives one the fcelmg that not only men could feel warmed by it, 
but all the forms of that nature in which copulation and reproduction 
arc so omnipotent. It is a humor entirely of the earth, as perhaps all 
humor is. 

It is a humor, too, in wliich extravagance is reinstated after being 
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banished for a long time as childisli and contrary to mature taste. . . . 
Disregardmg the fashion of centuries Mr, Joyce lias recaptured the 
boundlessness of primitive humor and has set laughter back on its roots. 
He has not been ashamed to play the clown, to resurrect the mock- 
heroic, which everybody thought was safely buried, and to practise 
parody, which nobody considered a form worth the notice of an artist 
of serious purpose. And to all these he has given new significance, 
proving their possibilities, carrying them by that sheer courage which 
is intuition to a plane where they reach cosmic absurdity. The part of 
Ulysses where the thoughts of Gerty MacDowell are presented in the 
manner of a penny novelette is not only parody; it is a umque and 
poignant form of expression, a doubly indirect, a multiple utterance, in 
which almost everything is left to be implied and the triteness of the 
words conceals half-a-dozen meanings, some of them of an ethereal 
beauty. In handling subject-matter so trivial and so hackneyed as this 
Mr. Joyce shows most clearly the originality of his mind and the in- 
cisiveness of his art. His parodies of the daily newspapers do not merely 
amuse; they evoke a gigantic image of the fatuity of the mind. . . . 
He uses parody as a means of anatomising the mind, showing that it, 
too, has its absurdities, its gigantic humors, as unavoidable, in spite of its 
dignity, as those of the body; and by an extravagance calculated in its 
seeming excess he reaches the essential in a new way. And he has dis- 
covered anew the mystical power of extravagance in itself scarcely 
recognized by anyone since Rabelais; and in the pub scene he has carried 
it to the length where nonsense has a meaning. 

But as if in doing all these things he had not done enough he h^ 
described clearly for the first time the realm only half-ghmpsed by 
writers such as Mr. D. H. Lawrence, Mr. Sherwood Anderson a^ 
Miss Dorothy Richardson. He has revealed the swarming world 
conscious and halfconscious thoughts which constitute three-fo 
of our life, and he has shown that it has a magical and excessive beauty. 
In hardly any other work of modem times is there such an overpowermg 
sense of the inexhaustibility of human life, a sense of richness ^ 
may weU be too strong for the Hterati. Whether he has succeeded m 
articulating completely a new world in a new language one cannot yet 
say; one feels that here and there he has won only an approxiinatc 
success; but that he has achieved so much is astonishing. . - hi ^ 
the total articulation of the sub-conscious body of man is obscure y 
the separate features, but by study if not by intuition they can e put 
together. The separate merits of the book we can apprehend imme late y 
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as we apprehend anything that m art is beautiful, but to appreciate 
its total beauty we have to draw upon reflection. 

This fault Ulysses has; it has another which is more serious. For such 
a huge and multifarious work it is too continuously on one key. . . . 
Mr. Joyce is encycloptedic; he is learnedly minute; his book is, what 
Rabelais’s works were not, firmly and severely constructed; but he is 
not satisfying for us, simply because one part of hfe he almost complete- 
tely ignores; and by its lack of relief Ulysses sometimes oppresses us: 
the complementary part of our nature is interdicted expression. Mr. 
Joyce’s masterpiece has neither the breadth nor the sanity of supreme 
comic art; its richness is not quite that of nature: the atmosphere is 
overheated, and the horizon is too narrow for the objects which arc 
crowded into it In Ulysses hfe presses in too closely upon us on every 
side, too closely for us to sec it clearly. That is as much as to say that Mr. 
Joyce has not won a complete artistic tnumph over his subject-matter. 

But his attempt is great, and his measure of success, considering the 
magnitude of the task, astonishing. No imaginative work of our time 
has in it so much of the occult and original quahty of genius. In Ulysses 
the author has brought literary art back to its sources, and he has re- 
mained at them, drawing contmuously from the fountainhead. The 
book has the quality which the Germans call ursprunghch; it is not a 
new mode of art, but rather a fundamental assertion of it. Consequently 
no work of our time has so completely the atmosphere and the authority 
of a senpture. It is the full utterance, enigmatic but not to be ignored, of 
one man. And like aU scriptures it contains withm it a principle of 
diSerentiation; many streams lead out from it, and it may well become 
the central point of a literature. The danger is not that it will remain 
unrccogmzcd, but that in time it will overshadow every other potentiality 
of our age. Yet, tliough it may fetter the talents of a few artists, to the 
many it will give a clear road and their opportimity. On every side it is 
a beginmng, and a beginning is what our generation Im chiefly 
desired. 
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Georges Duplaix, ‘Joyce i la “Revue des Deux Mondes’”, La 
Revue Nouvelle, No. lo-ii (September-October 1925), 23-9. 

A reply to Louis Gillet’s article, ‘Du cote de cbez Joyce’, Revue 
des Deux Mondes, xxviii (August 1925), 686-97. 


The friends of James Joyce remain at ease no longer. The great seer of 
the century, the man with treasures, the Goethe of young Ireland, has 
just assisted at the deification of his own genius as the ultimate figure 
and the only one who matters in literary cathedrals by virtue of the 
incense of La Revue des Deux Mondes. Here is Mr. Louis Gillet disguised 
as a cherubin with wings of salmon-colored paper who strews rose 
petals and entones the Gloria in excelcis. 

Everyone knows the importance of this venerable publication in 
matters of originality, the important place it has always consecrated to 
avant-garde hterature and the numerous precursors of talent which its 
flair has discovered and pointed out to the pubhc . . . But consider the 
celerity of this praise. James Joyce was bom in 1882, his first work (a 
pamphlet on the Irish Literary Theatre) was published in I90i» ^nd 
Ulysses in 1922; it is only twenty-four years after his first work and 
only three years after the pubhcation of Ulysses and now Joyce is 
^covetedhy La Revue des Deux Mondes. . . . 

Let one not imagine that the article concerned a paragraph of three 
fliics . . . No, things have been done generously, and twelve large 
pages are dedicated to James Joyce. To Joyce? Not precisely, whatever 
the title may say, but to Ulysses rather. For the rest, two or three titles 
have been thrown into a note — ^while things like jSxj'/es. . .a fine drama 
m three acts. . .are simply forgotten. 

The ignorance of the emdite Mr. Gillet chagrins me a little. For him, 
Joyce wrote Dedalus and Ulysses: one point here : Dubliners? He doesnot 
know of it . . [Had he known more of Joyce’s work] he would have 
learned that Joyce, who he says with great verbal audacity had bro 'cn 
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nothing’ until the pubhcation of Ulysses, had, however, made tongues 
wag well before the Portrait of the Artist, and that from 1911 3 faction had 
anscn against him which wanted to prevent the printing of Dubliitcrs, 
in which the moral and pohtical audacities, as well as the great realistic 
purity bewildered certain minds. . . . 

[quotes extensively from Gillet’s article for the purpose of rebuttal] 


152. German comment on Ulysses by 
Bembard Fehr 

1925 


‘James Joyce’s Ulysses’ ,EngUsche Stiidicii,]x{ig2S-6), 180-205. 


James Joyce’s novel Ulysses; it is a monstrous work. No Enghsh pub- 
lisher would pubhsh it. The New York Little Review printed fragments 
of it in 1919-1920 but was hindered in the continuation by the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. Only in 1922 did Shakespeare and Company 
bring it out as a thick volume in quarto for 200 French francs. Should 
not this be a reason to examine the book more doscly? Certainly not, 
because public opinion was right; its indignation was comprehensible. 
But doesn’t one have to stop and think when the highest literary 
critique of France [the Nouvclle Revue Fraiifaise] is seriously concerned 
about this book, when it elicits brilliant articles from well-known 
English poets and critics, when it causes enthusiastic reviews in America 
and a biography about Joyce, when Valery Larbaud, in spite of all the 
opposition of the Irish htcrary-historian Ernest Boyd, thinks Ulysses is 
world literature? And arc we supposed to be silent when wc, after close 
examination, come to the conclusion, even when our character has to 
refose the work a hundred times, that in spite of all it is an ‘exceeding 
work of genius?’ One thinks of the Satyricon by Petronius Arbiter, of 
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Laurence Sterne’s half-conscious revelations of the unconscious, of 
Byron’s Don Juan, of Flaubert, of Baudelaire, perhaps of Marcel 
Proust. And still Ulysses remains a giant statue in the fog beside all 
these, a sphinx in the desert, a weird comet in our contemporary 
sky. . . . 

[A literary history follows here.] 

Eighteen chapters in three parts on 732 quarto pages! Part I is the 
chronicle of Stephen Daedalus’s life in the forenoon of June 16, 1904- 
Part n . . . describes the same forenoon in Leopold Bloom’s con- 
sciousness and adds the impressions of the afternoon. Stephen s ex- 
perience enters again into this contents of consciousness [Bewusstseinsin- 
hali] Part HI is the description of the last two to three hours — after 
2 o’clock in the morning — ^in Bloom’s, Stephen’s, and Mrs. Bloom s 
lives. On the whole a span of twenty hours. 

[Here follows long quotations from Part I, ch. i (‘Telemachus ) and 
ch. 4 (‘Calypso’) with interpretative comment, pp. 183-7.] 

At first glance, it seems as if Joyce breaks all that we feel is a unity 
into a disorder of atoms. But in the confusion of impressions which the 
work makes on us, three directions become clear to us. We realize: a 
new way of viewing things, a discarding of all former conventions so 
as to open up a view of the events of consciousness in its entirety, and a 
selection of new manners of style. 

Henry James and Joseph Conrad had already left the simple plain, 
which is stdl kept by Arnold Bennett and his school, in expressing the 
individual relativity on many plains. Meredith and Galsworthy draw 
on the plain of appearances, but always in a way that we assume that 
scene into which Browning abruptly leads us. At first, Joyce walks the 
same paths as May Sinclair, Dorothy Richardson, Wyndham Lewis, 
only to leave them later far behind him. Like Marcel Proust, e 
spatializes time and memory. These two contemporaries are tortme 
by the same problem, which each of them solves in his own way, w 
probably points to the modem artist’s new way of viewing things. But 
what does spatialization of time and memory m e an ? 

[The critic uses the sentence ‘A cloud began to cover the sun slowly, 
shadowing the bay in deeper green’ from the Telemachus episo e 
(?• II. p. 9) and firom the Calypso episode (p. 61, p. 61) to illustrate e 

spatialization of time.] 
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The sentence represented here is not a leitmotif. Its purpose is to fix the 
pomt of time in the only possible way, m space, by letting us draw two 
hues from the points registered in two plains of conviction; the pomt 
of intersection brings two beings mto optical correlation. One in- 
voluntarily must think of descriptive geometry. We call this ‘orienta- 
tion’ or ‘geometrization.’ The cloud is, of course, a sign of time beside 
its socially common aspect, a difierent value on the two plains of con- 
viction, by virtue of the dying mother; here, associations while reading 
the newspaper. 

The third kind of spatialization is offered to us by the above-sketched 
chapter of coexistences. Here we have the impression of many ad- 
jacently-flowing fields of visions, which we can watch regenerating 
from five minutes before three o’clock into the future. Only occasion- 
ally one field cuts through another in a certain moment on its way to the 
future. (Boylan sees the Hedy's Poster-People going up the street; 
Miss Dunn secs them going down the street; Lcnham and M’Coy see 
Bloom, who stopped in front of a bookcar of a street-merchant.) 
Usually, they run separately and only cross in unmentioned areas. But 
at the end we see the regeneration of an area which crosses all hitherto 
existing fields. The Viceroy of Ireland drives, with his body of at- 
tendants, through the streets and crosses the flowing field of vision of 
each character in the novel, just where he stands, ... he crosses even 
the painted artists of the ad-signs. These are areas of conviction which 
are made visible and which rotate through space ! 

Related to this form is the fourth form. If one reads chapter sixteen 
and seventeen carefully, where Stephen’s and Bloom’s going home and 
their ways of thought in the kitchen arc described, then one cannot get 
rid of the fcchng that each of them looks into a room wliich belongs 
only to him, that these rooms sometimes come closer to each other, 
sometimes drift apart again; that means in the exterior and in the 
interior victving. During these early morning hours, after their con- 
sciousness has grown shallow and has assimilated under the influence of 
alcohol, they seem almost to look into the same room. But the two 
rooms cannot come to a complete accord, since they experience as two 
divided and basically different beings these objects (contents of con- 
sciousness), one as a dreamer and thinker, the otlicr as an animal 
practicus. That is why convergence and divergence cliangc their 
perspectives. Joyce demonstrated this behaviour in the grotesque 
parody of the scientific style so that one could object; the attitude is 
being ridiculed here and is not allowed to be used by Joyce. In reality, 
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only the troublesome way of describing elementary things is supposed 
to he struck upon. 

[quotes two passages from the Eumacus episode] 

This is spatialization of perspectives. It is found not only in parodies, but 
throughout the book. Eadi figure looks into its own exterior and 
especially interior rooms, which are only imagined. 

Interruptions in succession through insertion of pictures, geo- 
metrization, surface which flows into space, perspectives: they are all 
only pieces of threads in the ball of the problem of problems : space and 
time, the side-by-side and the succession (one after another), both in 
one, the side-by-side able to be experienced only in the succession. 
The succession is visible only in the side-by-side. 

What kind of philosophy lies hidden behind this viewing? Let us not 
be deceived by thinking that we could find a philosophy which Joyce 
willingly advocates. Test-cases of this kin d are seldom offered to the 
hterary historian. In an artist’s soul, philosophies of life, which con- 
tradict each other, often live closely together. But it is different with 
Joyce. The spatialization of the temporary, the geometrization is 
reminiscent of Bergson, but there is in it a necessary evil, to which the 
intellect, which is bound to space, has to reach for orientation- Joyre 
does not consider t-hi\ an evil. The presentation of perspectives is 
shnilar to the mathematized philosophy of the new-reahst Bertrand 
Russell, who gives a private space to each single being, in which space 
the being sees its perception, while on the other hand, the perspectiv^ 
or public space is made up of all the individual spaces, is the location of 
the absolute bases for all things perceived from the standpoint of our 
private locale. 

Everybody carries his space, his world aroimd with him, but orien- 
tates himself to the fixed location. Russell stresses the con^uation of 
space, time, matter, movement. A tower means the possibility to sre an 
tttfimte continuity of tower perspectives, according to the te 
continuity of points of view, which any steadily marching o server 
could choose for himself. With Russell, geometry has its full righc. 

But geometrization is not full experience; Joyce lets jerton 
pass; it is immaterial whether he received it (the olyection) dire y or 
through a side-channel from Bergson, or out of himself. We ^encnce 
the absolute reality in qualitative, intensive states of conviction as true 
duration, as a growth which is superior to all categories an is ways 
moving up to higher states of consciousness, while our intuioon terms 
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the time creatively. Now comes our intellect and dissects this, the only 
true, creative time into constant elements, which it (the intellect) lines 
up in space and measures up to what it calls time. But this time as only a 
time-phantom in space, only a line which runs through, only the fece 
and hands on a clock, but not the movements of the hands, only that 
which Newton, overestimating its essence, called ‘tempus absolutum, 
varum at mathcmaticum.’ It is absolutely clear to Joyce that this 
practical time is only spatial transformation: Stephen Dedalus, walks 
through the sand which sinks with each step. Over there, the cool room 
of the tower awaits him (44). ‘Through the barbicans, the shafts of light 
are moving ever, slowly ever as my feet are sinkmg, creeping duskward 
over the dial floor.’ S imil ar to a cosmic movement of continuity, the 
sun shines through the blastholes. Stephen has to fix them spatially 
accordmg to the angles of the holes m the walls, the same as he sees the 
present walkmg westward geometrized on the surface of the earth, 
which turned, for him, into the face of his hand-feet (meamng hands of 
a clock). But before Joyce reahzes it, the spatialization becomes a 
wonderful instrument of humor. He has fun seeing the diflfcrent 
individual successions of conviction, which keep step with one another, 
in amusing opposition to each other, and he has fun drawing us up to his 
vantage point. . . . 

States of Conviction: But the orientation is always illuminated and 
colored by Joyce’s intuition. The bare orientation is seldom present and 
as such, mosdy an abstraction of our critique. Impulses penetrate from 
outside into us as a sensorimotor presence to organize itself with our so- 
called ‘useful remembrances’ to an advancing action. But into the 
action mtrudes the ‘dream,’ the direct experience which wakes into 
consciousness the ‘useless’ personal remembrances. And between 
action and dream, between mtellcctual-and intuition-activity lie 
innumerable middle-dispositions, on which our soul moves alternately 
and, accordmg to the elevation of the plain, calls forth more banal, 
useful, or personal associations. The result for the artist is that our past 
lives in the present, cither dark, hardly able to rise again, or as a living 
picture submerged in sleep, ready to obey the awakening call of percep- 
tion, to walk into the ‘dream’, or waiting as a motorian remembrance, 
closely below the surface, till it can break through and further the action 
as a mim'stering angel (Cf. 392). 

Joyce wants us to feel this system of turning on and off, according to 
which now the one, now the other succession of steps of memory- 
plains is flooded with light; this hghtening and dimming here and 
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there between the poles of action and dream, play and imagination. 
Into this system of alternating currents, as we see now, the space and 
time question is included. The wildest things happen in the Walpurgis- 
night, where reality and dream stand on the same level of actuality. The 
alternation is calmer than in the other chapters; It is orientation at the 
sensorimotor surface, which is spun around fromlighdy-going-upward. 


mostly only imagined but not executed actions, furthering associations, 
and receives its diversion from the steady stream of pictxires, which come 
up jSrom erotic depths and are never repressed by Bloom. Joyce allows 
the erotic powers which have been forced into the unconscious to have 
the intensity and originality which they possess in the h um a n life, 
without subscribing to Freud’s interpretation of dreams. He does not 
chminate the erotic association if he wants to give us the entire human- 
being, and not only the human being who has been carefully cleaned 
and corrected by culture. But one cann ot defend Joyce from the 
reproach that he gave too much to nature. Naturalnesses are easily 
thought to be superfluities which hardly further the view into the 
human soul, and which, when they sometimes in Ulysses degenerate 
into simple pornography, in reality are only imtrue, paper animahties. . . 

■ He, 

this 
ban 


The greatness of this book does not lie at all m these excrescences, 
who because of them reads Ulysses, is as little mature enough for 
great book as is the moralist who takes them as an opportunity to 


and condemn the book as a whole. 

It is more important to realize how Joyce handled the problem of the 
play of conviction on many plains, as a lingual artist. 

The problem was difficult because the language had to be forced to 
express that which always has to break, according to its essence, e 
steadiness of conviction. Therefore, Joyce has to get the help o a 
special language, the parole interieure, the rumination, which, by vi^e 
of its effective, not yet stifiened order of intensity, stfll has somethi^ 
of the freshness of the stream of consciousness, in oppoation to its 
sister, the correctly written and spoken language, wHch ecame 
quantity. Two-thirds of the entire book is communicated in this inntt 
language. The verbum finitum makes room for the infinitum; the 
syntactic relations are loosened; the co mma s become rare. In ^ ^ 
chapter, the ruminations of Mrs. Bloom — 4^ quarto pages are one 
without a period. , 

To make it clear one would have to cite infinitely. The last^ pter 
is an extreme case, because in a nightly monologue, the^perceptiom as a 
waker of associations are missing. Essential for Joyce s scheme is 
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information of Bloom’s states of consaousness when he goes along the 
street after vismg the editorial staff. A girl passes. Joyce lets Bloom 
ruminate. 

[Numerous examples of Joyce’s use of the mterior monologue and 
mterpretative comments follow, pp. 197-203 .] 

The humor swings the hammer to forge together, in boldest heats, 
the momentarily essential attnbutes into a unitary name. Sparkling 
bron2e azure (225) he calls for a moment the waitress. Miss Douce 
(sparkling and bronze is her face, azure her eyes). These three words 
became 3 name as did the fusion Bronzedouce. In the same way. 
Blazes Boylan’s name is suddenly Blazure. His indigo-blue dress and his 
reflection in the azure-blue eye of the waitress furnish the sound- 
elements for that name. When the voices of the two waitresses (the 
gold-haired and the bronze-colored) are united in laughter, the ex- 
pression ‘goldbronze voices’ (249) slips instinctively from the poet. 
Leopold Bloom leaves the dining room as Lionellopold (276). Why? 
He wrote to Martha and hstened at the same time to the Lioncl-aria and 
is still dehghted. Bloomusalem (457) is the name of the new realm 
(which he will find) in the Walpurgisnight. We can also sec that the 
style, with its parodies and funny tricks, serves the same purpose as 
geomctnzation and intuition, action and dream, practical and personal 
remembrances and rumination. He tells, hke they do, the great singular 
course of the wordly life, into wluch both the exterior and interior 
universe flow, but the entirety is seen from an intellect which finds 
pleasure not in directing its eye to the cosmic harmony, but rather in 
feasting its eyes on the grotesque connections which a quick joke 
creates between any simultanatics. In this way, Ulysses grows to be a 
gigantic joke-book of the world. Behind the fiin lies something like a 
scale of values hidden by the fog. Its lowest points arc in the ^kest, 
lowest mud of animalism which has rarely been dug so firccly as here; 
the darkness and the smells rise up high, but the scale is higher and stands 
finally on ‘ethereal punty,’ up there with the silent stars to which the 
spirit in this book sometimes soars. What is missing? The reader will have 
anticipated this for a long time; the will which creates acts, not actions. 
Stephen, as well as Bloom, is a mollusk which unresistingly surrendered 
to the play of consciousness. The only ‘doer’ is the drunk Tommy who 
knocks Stephen out. The password of the book is retreat, defeat. 

Why is it called Ulysses'? It is the Odyssey of one day, an Odyssey 
under modem conditions. 
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[illustrates the parallels briefly] 

But one should guard oneself from seeing the entire Odyssey parodied 
m Ulysses. 

Finally, another question: To which class of novels does Ulysses 
belong? I main tain that Ulysses is a life-novel. It belongs to a long list of 
life-noveb, which started about 1910! However, life is not described 
chronologically. Picture by picture is taken out of the soul in free-ideal 
sequence. The soul compromises everything, the substance of the 
world, the personal past, spread out according to values and quahties. 
What is the importance of Ae artificial striking of the hour? Glance into 
it for one moment, and you have the entirety. What is the life of a 
human being? So and so many minutes? No, it is the sum of these 
moments which became pictures determining his being. Thus, Ulysses 
is the great juxtaposition of life, biology, psychology, and cosmo- 
geographyinone. 
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153. Ren6 Lalou on Joyce’s works 

1926 

Extract fi:otn Panorama de la Littirature Anglaise Contcmporaine 
(1926), pp. 199-205. 


James Joyce had . . . begun, in the style of rcahsm in fifteen short 
stones collected under the title of Dubliners, which bore witness to a rare 
mastery. There is no effort to establish an artificial unity between the 
diverse moments of the dty, but what flexible vanety in his evocations ! 

[summarizes the subjects of Dubliners] 


. . . The form surrenders nothmg to the richness of the content, Joyce 
evidently leaves realism to Maupassant; but very quickly he surpasses 
it to attam the fantastic and the symbohe, or higher still, the poignant 
candid emotion which makes his short story ‘The Dead’ a masterpiece 
of animation and of melancholy. 

Thus, little by little, one secs James Joyce in Dubliners — the subtle 
imagist of Chamber Music, the vigorous dramatist of Exiles — abandoning 
the naturalist’s attitude. . . . This evolution heralds the works of the 


second period. The narrative m A Porlrait will obey the rhythms of the 
interior monologue, mixing the present and a past which his intensity 
renders actual, across conversations both garrulous and clb’ptical because 
we hear them only as they arc relative to Stephen Dcdalus: thus will we 
assist at the metamorphosis of the httle obedient boy into the independ- 
ent artist. By its extraordinary concrete richness, the work keeps a 
tyrannical power: it is a portrait, not at all a novel, of manners in spite 
of its national decor which Joyce pushes into the background. Because 
the supreme plan of the hero will be escape ; he tells one of his scandahzed 
rompanions: When a soul is bom in this country, it finds itself caught 
in nets which prevent its flight. You speak to me of nationality, of 
language, ofrchgion. I want to try to fly by those nets.’ 

From the material shackles of their nationality, Dcdalus and Bloom 
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of Ulysses escape rather easily. Triumph is more difficult ia what con- 
cerns religion: more to the point, it will he less complete because it is 
desired less absolutely. . . . Stephen is nourished with the sensations of 
James Joyce. Well Joyce feels something with a terrible acuity, ‘some- 
times even to his extreme outward limi t and sometimes to his interior 
center.’ What he has felt with a new violence, he expresses integrally. 
From there, this poetry which the most troubled pages of his sensual and 
intellectual education conserve, the swamps that Stephen crosses will 
conduct him to a conquest of ‘the enchantment of the heart and mind, 
at the time when his apprenticeship as an artist will end. Then he will 
be able to break his chains, to take his ffight into the light, to orient 
himself toward the double end which epitomizes all his efibrt: to seek 
‘beauty which has not yet appeared’ and to translate into words the 
uncreated conscience of his race.’ 

Ulysses will not be, then, what has been said, the defimtive statement 
of Joyce’s art; f'hi<! enormous book marks a stage in a conscient pro- 
gression; it is, at the same time, an epic and a laboratory. In the eighteen 
chapters of thi<! Odyssey, Larbaud has distinguished a rigorous composi- 
tion: Telemachiad, episodes of voyage, and return. However, this long 
and complicated journey is accomplished in less than a day by a Dublin 
Jew, a modem Ulysses very similar to the ancient one, neither bett« 
nor worse than his brothers, but prodigiously fecimd in trickery and in 
inquisitiveness. To depict him in his total humanity, Joyce has surpassed 
the audacities of psychoanalysts: more than the meditations of Bloom in 
the toilet, his erotic fancies on the beach unveil the etei^ sexual 
instinct. The virtuosity of Joyce illustrates even to the interior mono- 
logue without punctuation the ‘point of view’ theory dear to Henry 
James. Direct or indirect narratives, dialogues, scenic mdicatiom, 
questionnaires, Joyce uses all the hterary formula, includmg those of me 
catechism, with an incomparable flexibility. The imiversffity o 
technique and the cosmopolitanism of his thought, foster in Ulysses a 
teeming, swarming epic. , , 

But the last word is not there. Since Ulysses Joyce has pro u a 
fragment of the work that he is preparing, a vast symphony to e 
Waves, by turn released and accelerated, which finish in liquid, no 
sonorities. Renewing the enterprises of a Rabelais at the time w m 
French was not yet solidified, he treats the English language as p tic 
matter. He proceeds by shortenings and lengthenings, by d 
and solicitations, by ironic citations and nordic anticipation. 
amplifying itself, the wave creates its own atmosphere and r 
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art of subtle transpositions, of exchanges between the sound and the 
sense appears difBcult, but not abstruse; the drought and the technique 
sometimes impart their keys, witness all the names of rivers which arc 
changed into verbs to ornament the dress of Anna Livia, nver and 
woman. Having pursued farther than any other, die human soul and 
human word, having pushed to extreme limits the consdent desintegra- 
tion, James Joyce has dedded to give us the classic work which would 
summarize all these ennehments, where the artist would finally be firec 
enough to impose on his creation the character of a divine necessity. 


154. Pound on ‘Work in Progress’ 

1926 


Extract from a Letter to Joyce {15 November 1926), in TIte Letters 
of Ezra Pound (1950), ed. D. D. Paige, p. 202, and in Ellmann, cd., 
Letters, Volume III (1966), pp. 145-6. 


. . . Ms [of Finnegans Wake, pp. 403-590] arrived diis A.M. All I can 
do is to wish you every possible success. 

I will have another go at it, but up to present I make nothing of it 
whatever. Nothing so far as I make out, nothing short of divine vision 
or a new cure for the clap can possibly be worth all the circumambient 
pcriphcrization. 

Doubtless there arc patient souls, who will wade through anything 
for the sake of the possible joke. . .but. . . having no inkhng whether 
the purpose of the author is to amuse or to instruct ... in sotnma. . . . 

Up to the present I have found diversion in the Tristan and Iscult 
paragraphs that you read years ago . . . mais apart 9a. . . . And in any 
case I don’t sec what which has to do with where. . . , 
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Jvily 1927 


155. George Slocombe, review, Daily Herald 

1927 

‘On the Left Bank’, Daily Herald (14 July 4 - 

In a comment on the fourth number of transition, the critic com 
ments on Work in Progress and reviews Pomes Penyeach. 


. . . But the most notable feature in the review is the imtalment 0 
long, tinpublished, unfinished, and even u nnam ed wor y auo er 
the Paris intellectuals, James Joyce, measured with w ose 
all his iroitators and disdples are but pigmies gesturing yn ou sp 
The post that brought me the contemporary tratwtwn 
also a small, thin, green, paper-bound volume o ^ ^ 1 

Joyce, his first collection since Chamber Music was pu e 
war. 


The title of the book— Pomes Penyeach^hows that the 
spite of his formidable gift of resear^ and bis giant a Weeos 

stoop to a modest jest at his own compositions m 
Over Rahoon is a heartbreaking Httle song for e , ^ ^ 
author of Ulysses. But who since Milton has so spo en o 
poem called ‘Prayer’ : 


[quotes the first stanza] 

There are thirteen of these poems. At a penny each, they S 
baker’s value for a shilling. 
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156. review, Irish Statesman 

1927 


Y.O. [George Russell, jR], Irish Statesman (23 July 1927), 478. 


It is many years now since James Joyce wrote the verses which were 
pubhshed as Chamber Music, verses which had a dehberate, carved, 
dehcate beauty in which the most subtle critic could not have discovered 
one single phrase suggestive of the terrible realism of Ulysses. The lyrics 
were so restrained, so delicately fashioned, one felt that the poet would 
not trust his heart into his poetry. He seemed rather to wish to create 
images like the finest porcelain and two or three of the lyrics had a light 
carven beauty as if the transcience of some lovely motion had been 
stayed so that it might be enjoyed for ever. There is nothing in the new 
book quite so exquisite as ie best lyrics in Chamber Music. The poet 
seems to have been aware that in his youth he had created something 
which perhaps became more beautiful in retrospect in his imagination 
because the full strength of his intellect had since been devoted to 
vrating the ’most realistic novels of our generation, and his early verse 
may have littered in memory with the irridesccncc of a shell if a thought 
of it had come up when he was writing the meditations of Mrs. Bloom. 
Nobody hkes losing a gift which once was theirs and Joyce seems every 
now and then to have tried whether he had lost the ancient art and the 
verses, all but one written between 1912 and 1924 arc gathered up in 
this little volume. It is curious to find in this writer, the most resolute 
and unabashed explorer of the crypts and sewers of the soul a strain 
almost of sentimentality every now and then. This might have been 
written by almost any young versifying sentimentalist, 

[quotes ‘She Weeps Over Rahoon’] 

I quote this, not because it is the best, but because it has a psychologi- 
cal interest suggesting that somewhere in the realist a submerged senti- 
mentalist was sighing and in other lyrics also there arc traces of this 
submerged mentahty. Tlic strongest poems arc those in which he is 
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further from, the old mood, poems like * A Memory of the Players or A 
Prayer’, in. which he seems to have deserted his old ideal of a carved, 
exquisite beauty and to have expressed a personal feeling or experience 
with passion and intensity. The book will have for man y readers 
perhaps a greater psychological than poetic interest though I would be 
the last to deny the charm and precise beauty of some of the lyncs in 
Pomes Penyeach. They will be read by many who know Joyce only as 
the author of the Portrait of the Artist or of Ulysses with a surprise like 
that one feels discovering on a grey mountain height near the snows 
some tiny and exquisite flowers blossoming in some crevice amid the 
monstrous rocks. 


157. Unsigned review, Nation 

12 October 1927, cxxv, 403 


The thirteen poems which James Joyce has put together cover a period 
extending from 1904 to 1924. It was in 1907 that Chamber Mmc 
appeared and in the years that followed the poet was immerse in 
various prose volumes. Poetry, then, was no more than a passing p e 
with him, a brief flowering of sensitive youth into what was, or 
a sturdier growth and a profounder metier. The few lync snat es 
evolved from his consciousness were (and are) ummportant except m s 
far as they predicate a disposition enamored of delicate 
fragile rhythms, for the prime value of Joyce s poetry ^ imp at m 
fastidious arrangement of vocables. Of the thirteen s ort 
Pomes Penyeach not more than three are dated to any one 
manifestly casual impulses, brief sublimations. Three o ^ 

Weeps Over Rahoon’, ‘On the Beach at Fontana, and Alone, 
appeared in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse for November, ipW- 
Weeps Over Rahoon’, with its softly Ming pattern, is the hest pie^ m 
the httle book. It is to be suspected that this tiny booklet is a c 
of unconsidered trifles, that it marks the end of Joyce s j 

poet, that his poetry hereafter will be found (as most o it s ee 

in the past) imbedded in his prose. 
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158. Marcel Brion, review, 
Les Nouvelles litteraires 

1927 


‘I’Actualite litt&aire i I’Etranger, James Joyce, romander ct 
poete’, Les Nouvelles litthaires (15 October 1927), 7. 


If James Joyce did not have any luck with the pubhshers of his own 
country, he had, at least, the good fortune to &d in Pans the most 
fervent and enthusiastic of editors. Under the sign of Shakespeare and 
Company, the Joyaen cult was bom, for indeed this is a true cult, 
ardent, exclusive, not without fanaticism, which now is organized into 
a witty fraternity of dose or distant friends of the great Irish wntcr. 
From this shop . . . comes forth ... a small volume of poems, dad 
in a delicate green. Pomes Peityeoch. If I translate the title as ‘poems for a 
penny,’ I have said nothing because I have not been able to express the 
deformation which Joyce imposes on the sp ellin g of his title so as to 
indicate current pronundation . . . To make a counter-balance to 
these [Joyce’s] novels — but such a balance would be rather subtle to 
note — ^herc are these twdve poems. But we know that with Joyce all is 
intentional, premeditated, allegorical and — in the noble sense — 
calculated. We know that these httlc poems represent a parallel existence 
to that of the novelist who never ceases to be a poet but who in the rigor 
which he imposes upon himself, and which those who understand his 
work-methods arc not unaware of, accords himself no neglect {cthaudoti) 
. . . Twelve poems spread out over twenty years of the life of this man 
who ought to have fifty; twelve exquisite hours, formed with an 
attentive tenderness, with a background, perhaps of delicate irony, but 
whose value and contrast I feel better when I read the excellent passages 
[from Work in Progress’] in transition . . . this Cyclopean work 
where all the battles of history pass in a whirlwind of images and 
ideas . . . 

[The critic here passes on to general comments on ‘Work in Progress’.] 
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159- Ecktiund Wilson, review, New Republic 

26 October 1927, lii, No. 673, 268 


This little book, hardly four inches by five, contains thirteen new poems 
by James Joyce. Like the poems in Chamber Music, they are all brief 
lyrics, but they are much better than any but one or two in the earher 
book. The pieces in Chamber Music aimed at the music, the Hghmess and 
the perfection of Eli2abethan songs, and they derived somewhat, at the 
same time, fiom the contemporary Irish poetry of JE and Yeats. . . . 

These Hquid snatches of song in two or three fleeting stanzas seem all 
that Joyce has ever cared to write in verse and, as a result, his range is 
not wide: he has only one or two notes. It is interesting to see that, 
among these late poems, there is one — ‘Watching the Needleboats at 
San Sabba’ — ^which still seems unmistakably haimted by the lovely 
plaintive echo of Shelley’s ‘O World! O Life! O Time! Joyce thus, 
however, attempts something which is difficult and rare and, if he 
publishes but litde verse, it is because he knows that it is so. A success in 
this field, where the short lyric, with something of the completeness of 
epigram, must border on the vagueness of music and carry some 
poignant feeling, always has somewhat the air of a rmracle. Only the 
Shelleys and the Yeatses can do it — ^and they not often. In these thirteen 
new poems, Joyce has outgrown the imitation of his early makers ^ 
caused the influences to contribute to a kind of lync unmistaka y 
original and with far more color and complexity than the songs in 
Chamber Music. There is not much of it, but it is real poetry— per ^ 
some of the purest of our time — and a single strain of its music is enoug 
to strike dumb whole volumes which we may previously have pre- 
tended to take seriously. 

[quotes ‘She Weeps Over Rahoon’] 
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i6o. Padraic Colum review, New York World 

1928 


Padraic Colum, New York World (15 January 1928), n.p. The 
same review appeared in Dublin Magazine, iii, No. 3 (July- 
Septcmber 1928), 68. 


The poems in the litde collection which James Joyce’s publisher has 
just got out were written in different places in Europe — ^Dubhn, Trieste, 
ZQnch, Paris. They are by Ireland’s most profound writer, and yet, 
with one exception, ‘She Weeps Over Rahoon,’ it would be hard to 
rccognke any Irish element in them. The price of the booklet is a 
s hillin g, and they are Pomes Penyeach, and so one expects to find a dozen 
poems. There are actually thirteen, for Mr. Joyce remembers that certain 
purveyors in Dubhn used to give something above measure which they 
called ‘Tilly.’ He puts his ‘Tilly’ as the first piece in the book. Pomes 
Petiyeoch arc not, perhaps, representative of the James Joyce of to-day; 
they arc more of a supplement to his first book. Chamber Music. 

Cunously enough, they are nearly all night pieces; these thirteen 
poems, most of them only of twelve lines, have the faint colors of 
flowers of the night. And, like flowers of the night, they have a hushed, 
lonely, warning kmd of beauty. They ate poignant poems, and the 
singer and musician who is in James Joyce has moulded most of them. 
Two arc in free verse, but the rest have a melody that is hkc that in old 
songs: 

Ram on Rahoon falls softly, softly falling, 

Where my dark lover hcs. 

Sad IS his voice that calls me, sadly callmg, 

At grey mooniisc. 

The collection is small, the poems arc as brief as poems may well be, 
but the)' all stay in the memory. 
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i6i. Robert Hilly er, comment, New Adelphi 

March 1928, i, No. 3, 264 


As lyrics merely, some of Mr. Joyce’s Ponies Penyeach are among the 
most memorable of our collection [those bemg reviewed]. For instance: 

[quotes ‘Bahnhofstrasse’] 

The exquisite vowel sounds, the half-heard echo from the carol, and the 
music of the whole poem show an imconscious power that artistry alone 
can never achieve. And we wonder at these qualities imtil we notice 
that the poems were written some years ago, before Mr. Joyce ha 
embarked on his Odyssey, before pedantry had conquered his talents. 
One critic in America, slavishly devoted to the adt of the later Joyce, 
praised these lyrics extravagantly, far, far beyond their actual 
which are, indeed, high enough. This is a curious inconsistency explaine 
only by the fact that anything signed by Mr. Joyce is sacrosanct to some. 
The truth is that one cannot sincerely admire both these simp e 
and Ulysses: they were written by two opposed personahties, one e 
sensitive youth who composed the poems, the other, the weary man 
who bestowed on them the title Pontes Penyeach. 
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162. Yeats on Joyce in the Irish Senate 

1927 

William Butler Yeats in a speech before the Irish Senate, 4 May 
1927. This extract is taken from the full text of the speech found in 
Tlie Senate Speeches ofW. B. Yeats (i960), ed. Donald R. Pearce, 
pp. 145-8. 

Yeats is speaking in favour of a copyright protection bill, but 
against a bill before the Irish Senate which would not provide full 
copynght protection, and he has used Joyce’s problems in getting 
Dubliners published as an illustration of the dangers of the bill 
without, in fact, mentioning Joyce’s name. 


... I do not like it to be supposed that I did not mention the name of 
James Joyce because the book [Ulysses, in this case] was a discredit to 
him. I did not mention the name, because it had nothing to do with the 
issue. Some 150 of the most eminent men in Europe signed the protest 
against the mutilation and piracy of James Joyce’s book in America. 
Some of these men sincerely adrnired that book and thought it a very 
great book. Some of those who signed the protest did not admire it at 
all and signed it simply because of the copyright issue ... I am not 
going to defend James Joyce. It is a very difficult question. Has the 
Senator ever looked mto Rabdab? Rabelais is looked upon as one of the 
greatest masters of the past, and what is to be said ofjames Joyce may be 
said of Rabelais ... I do not know whether Joyce’s Ulysses is a great 
work of hterature. I have puzzled a great deal over that question . . . 
All I will say is that it is the work of an heroic mind. . . . 
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163. Italo Svevo lecture on Joyce at Milan 

1927 

Extract from Italo Svevo (Ettorc Schmitz), ‘James Joyce , II 
Convegno, xviii Qanuary, 1938), I35“58- Originally a lecture 
dehvered at Milan in 1927; a brief portion of this work appeared 
as ‘Trieste, 1907’ (translated Herbert Alexander), Literary World, 
No. I (May 1934), 2. The lecture was enlarged, and was translated 
by Stanislaus Joyce as James Joyce (1950) [90 pp.] (from which the 
present text is taken), reprinted 1967. 


After reading Ulysses there can be no doubt that his nose is not very 
good, but his ear is that of a poet and musician. I know that when Joyce 
has written a page of prose he thinks that he has paralleled some page 
of music that he delights in. This feeling— I cannot say whether it 
accompanies his inspiration because I only know that it follows it 

proves his desire. . . . [p. 9] 1 tr u 

He is twice a rebel, against England and against Ireland, e tK 
England and would like to transform Ireland. Yet he belongs so 
to England that like a great many of his Irish predecessors he wi 
pages of English literary history and not the least splendid ones, an e 
is so Irish that the English have no love for him. They are out o 
sympathy with him, and there is no doubt that his success co never 
have been achieved in England if France and some hterary Americans 
had not imposed it. . . . [pp. 15, 16] j • rn 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man could be inserted m 
one of the chapters if the manner in which the subject is pres^te 
not characterize it as a thing apart. I consider it a kind o pr zee. 
has assigned to it the place of a preface, a very notable preface, ’ 

which has shown that it is able to live its own independent ^ 
life. But the importance of Ulysses is now so great that in ^ 

We see and hear chiefly those elements which are a 
second and a commentary on it. ^^ithout knowing the woe 
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the religious and artistic evolution of Dedalus one cannot thoroughly 
understand Ulysses. . . . [pp. 26-7] 

If Ulysses did not exist it would be more difficult to discern how here 
in the Portrait Flaubert’s limpid, impersonal narrative style is troubled 
by a new longing. Father AmaU’s long sermon is probably the first 
attempt of Joyce as author to retire firom the telling of the story after 
having introduced his character and entrusted him with the task. Nor, 
for offier reasons, can one think of Flaubert when reading the love idyll 
m the Portrait. In its still unripe beauty and brevity it is the work of a 
poet who knows how to make a word do the work of a page and an 
image tell a story. . . . [pp. 35-6] 

And now for Ulysses. One of those tiresome mterviewers, the kind 
that thrives especially across the ocean, once asked Joyce, “Why did you 
give your novel the tide of an Homeric poem?’ Joyce replied, ‘It is my 
way of working.’ Joyce loves to fetter his imagination with chains. 
Joyce the fantast and rebel is a past master of disciphne, a fantastic and 
rebellious disapline. ... [p. 37] 

I am not a critic, and when I read these notes over again I doubt 
whether I have given a clear idea of this novel. It seems to me in- 
sufficient praise of it to say that it is the most significant novel that has 
appeared at the begi nnin g of this century. It was not in my mind to 
settle what place in the world of letters should be assigned to Joyce’s 
work nor trace the relationship with what has preceded it. Like any 
simple-minded reader, I have just tried to get you to share my admira- 
tion for it. 

One critical observation I can make, and that is suggested by a good 
memory and not by any critical sense. It is this; that I can prove that 
Sigmund Freud’s theories did not reach Joyce in time to guide him 
when he was planning his work. . . . [pp. 60-1] 

Joyce’s works, therefore, cannot be considered a triumph of psycho- 
analysis, but I am convinced that they can be the subject of its study. 
They arc nothing but a piece of life, of great importance just because it 
has been brought to light not deformed by any pedantic sdcncc but 
vigorously hewn with quickening inspiration. And it is my hope that 
some thoroughly competent psychoanalyst may arise to give us a study 
of his books, which arc life itself — a life rich and heartfelt, and recorded 
Vidth the naturalness of one who has lived and suffered what he writes. 

• • • [pp. 63-4] 
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164. Armin Kesser on die German Ulysses 

1927 


‘James Joyce’, Neue Schweizer Rundschau (February 1941); also 
appeared in In Memoriam James Joyce (1941), ed. Carola Giedion- 
Welcker, pp. 28-31 [23-31]. 

The article begins •with an account of Joyce’s death and funeral. 


From this place [the grave site in Zurich] my thoughts went back to the 
year 1927, the publication date of the German translation of Ulysses. 
The times were filled ■with an overwrought sense of crisis. ... It was 
a time of feverish experimentation, of deep uneasiness about the old 
forms, and of a hidden longing for a new and obligatory meaning . . . 
So when Ulysses came out it was natural that it was considered to be a 
symptom of the crisis. The young sodo-critical temperaments in 
Germany and in America scented in the new technique of Ulysses an 
addition to their compromising and socio-analytical methodology. 
They adopted the consecutive inner monologue, as Joyce had formed it, 
to show by way of contrast the mendacity of the controlled middle- 
class phraseology, , . . What definitely removes Ulysses firom the 
neighborhood of contemporary efforts is the person of the author, his 
enormous mental powers, which portray the decay of a religious world 
and the crisis of the human being between two centuries, but -with 
men which do not belong to the decay. 

[analyses the lyrical-musical forms of the earlier works as precursors to 
the parodic character of the later sentences, the language-destruction 
and catechetic interrogation of reality in the early works] 

It may be imderstood firom these elements that the crisis which 
Ulysses represents had started long before. It is the crisis of a late- 
theological age. Stephen Dedalus, who wants to ‘Hellenize’ Ireland is 
joined in Ulysses by Leopold Bloom, the advertisement-canvasser. 
With this the commcdia extends to the planetary; Blooms common 
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employment shows the interfering forces of our world; his figure en- 
ables the author to look out m all directions of the compass, but only 
the connection with Stephen shows the enigmatical duphdty of the 
work. Joyce saw the world with a mathematical and a mystical eye. 
Ulysses has been interpreted as a parody of Homer's epic, but I believe 
that it is at the same time an agon, a contest with the Greek poet. The 
divergency of the great form of the myth calls forth the parodic 
because the book has been ■written in a time in which the cherished 
behefs of the old people turned into ne'wspaper advertisements, and 
Apollo appears as a trade-mark for products of the cosmetic industry. 
Joyce has fireed in a trial, which does not reach a verdict, the "visible 
cosmos firom the overformings of the ideologies, interests, and habits 
by making them -visible to us. After the Walpurgis-night and the 
executions, one again and again finds places in which the parodic 
recedes and the original face of things comes forth. Finnegans Wake, the 
poet’s last work, is an epos of the night. Here the language has left its 
system of rules and has become sound, but it is uncertain whether the 
sound is not the sinless state of the language. 
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165. Wyndham Lewis on time in Joyce 

1927 


Extract from ‘The Revolutionary Simpleton’, Tlie Enemy, i, 
No. I (January 1927), 95-130; expanded as ‘An Analysis of the 
Mind of James Joyce’, in his Time and Western Man (1927), pp. 
91-113 ; (1928), pp. 75-113 (from which the present text is taken). 

This lengthy essay was attacked on many sides; one such attack 
was by Harry Levin in James Joyce: A Critical Introduction (1941, 
expanded, 1961). Lewis replied to Levin’s attack on him in Rude 
Assignment (1950), pp. 55-8, an extract from which has been 
included to show the mature Lewis’s evaluation of Joyce. 


And that is what Joyce is above all things, essentially the craftsman. It 
is a thing more common, perhaps, in painting or the plastic arts than in 
hterature. I do not mean by this that he works harder or more thoroughly 
than other people, but that he is not so much an inventive intelligence 
as an executant. He is certainly very ‘shoppy,’ and professional to a 
fault, though in the midst of the amateurism of the day it is a fault that 
can easily be forgiven. 

What stimulates him is ways of doing things, and technical processes, 
and not things to be done. Between the various things to be done he shows 
a true craftsman’s impartiality. . , . 

The method that underlies Ulysses is known as the ‘telling from the 
inside.’ As that description denotes, it is psychological. Carried out in 
the particular mann er used in Ulysses, it lands the reader inside an 
Aladdin’s cave of incredible bric-i-brac in which a dense mass of dead 
stuff is collected, from 1901 toothpaste, a bar or two of ‘Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady’, to pre-nordic architecture. An immense nature-morte is the 
result. . . . 

The amoimt of stiif— unorganized brute material — that the more 
active principle of drama has to wade through, imder the circumstances, 
slows it down to the pace at which, inevitably, the sluggish tide of the 
author’s bric-i-brac passes the observer, at the saluting post, or in this 
case, the reader. It is a suffocating, moctoc expanse of objects, all of them 
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lifeless, the sewage of a Past twenty years old, all neatly arranged in a 
meticulous sequence. . . . 

At the end of a long reading of Ulysses you feel that it is the very 
nightmare of the natmralistic method that you have been experiencing. 
. . . The nineteenth-century naturalism of that obsessional, fanatical 
order is what you find on the one hand in Ulysses. On the other, you 
have a great variety of recent influences enabling Mr. Joyce to use it in 
the way that he did. 

The eficct of this rather fortunate confusion was highly stimulating 
to Joyce, who really got the maximum out of it, with an appetite that 
certainly will never be matched again for the actual matter revealed in 
his composition, or proved to have been lengthily secreted there. It is 
like a gigantic victorian quilt or antimacassar. Or it is the voluminous 
curtain that fell, belated (with the alarming momentum of a ton or two 
of personally organized rubbish), upon the victorian scene. So nch was 
its delivery, its pent-up outpouring so vehement, that it will remain, 
eternally cathartic, a monument like a record diarrhoea. No one who 
looks at it will ever want to look heltiitd it It is the sardonic catafalque of 
the victorian world. 

Two opposite things were required for this result. Mr. Joyce could 
never have performed this particular feat ifhe had not been, in his make- 
up, extremely immobile; and yet, in contradiction to that, very open 
to new techmcal influences. It is the craftsman in Joyce that is progressive; 
but the man has not moved since his early days in Dublm. . . . 

So he collected hke a cistern in his youth the last stagnant pumpings 
of victorian anglo-irish hfc. This he held steadfastly intact for fifteen 
years or more — then when he was ripe, as it were, he discharged it, in a 
dense mass, to his eternal glory. That was Ulysses. Had the twenty- 
ycar-old Joyce of the Dtibliners not remained almost miraculously 
intact, we should never have witnessed this peculiar spectacle. So 
though Joyce has written a time-book, he has done it, I believe, to some 
extent, by accident. . . . 

I will now turn to the scandalous clement in Ulysses, its supposed 
obscenity. Actually it appears to me that the mind of Joyce is more 
chaste than most. Once you admit the licence that, at the start, Joyce 
set out to profit by, it is surprising how very little ‘sex’ matter there is in 
his pages. What is there is largely cither freudian echoes (they had to 
enter into it), or else it is horse-play of a schoolboy or pubhc-housc 
order. The motif of the house-drain is once and for all put in us place, 
and not mentioned again. It is the fault of the reader if that page or two 
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dealing with it assume, in retrospect, proportions it has not, as a fact, in 
Joyce’s pages. . . . There are several other things that have to be 
noted as characteristic of Joyce for a full imderstanding of a technique 
that has grown into a very complex, overcharged facade. The crafo- 
man, pure and simple, is at the bottom of his work. I have already 
insisted upon that; and in that connection it almost appears, I have said, 
that he has practised sabotage where his intellect was concerned, in 
order to leave his craftsman’s hand freer for its stylistic exercises. . . , 
In Ulysses, if you strip away the technical complexities that envelop it, 
the surprises of style and imconventional attitudes that prevail in it, the 
figures xmdemeath are of a remarkable simplicity, and of the most 
orthodoxly comic outline. Indeed, it is not too much to say that they 
are, most of them, walking cHches. . . . 

A susceptibility to verbal cliches is, however, not at all the same 
thing as a susceptibility to such a cHche as is represented by a stage Jew 
(Bloom), a stage Irishman (Mulligan), or a stage Anglo-Saxon (Haines). 
Cliches of that description thrive in the soil of Ulysses. This paradox is 
an effect of the craftsman-mind which has been described above; that 
is my reading of the riddle. ... If you examine for a moment the 
figures presented to you in the opening of Ulysses, you will at once see 
what is meant by these remarks. The admirable writing will seduce you, 
perhaps, firom attending too closely, at first, to the characterization. . . . 

But if they are cliche, Stephan Dedalus is a worse or a far more 
glaring one. He is the really wooden figure. He is ‘the poet’ to an im- 
comfortable, a dismal, a ri^culous, even a pulverizing degree. . . . 

It is unnecessary to quote any further; the reader by referring to the 
opening of Ulysses, fan provide himself with as much more as he 
requires; these few extracts will enable anybody to get a more concrete 
idea of what is tmder discussion It would be difficult, I think, to find a 
more lifeless, irritating, principal figure than the deplorable hero of the 
Portrait of the Artist and of Ulysses. 

The method of the growth of these books may be pardy responsible 
for it, the imperfect assimilation of the matter-of-fact naturalism of the 
Dubliners to the more complex Ulysses. . . . 

What induced Joyce to place in the centre of his very large canvas 
this grotesque figure, Stephan Dedalus? Or having done so, to make it 
worse by contrasting it the whole time (as typifying the ideal*) with the 
gross ‘materialism’ of the Jew, Bloom? Again, the answer to that, I 
believe, is that things in that way, quite outside of Joyce s control; 

and it is an efiect, merely, of a confusion of method. 
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Joyce is fundamentally autobiographical, it must be recalled; not in 
the way that most writers to some extent are, but scrupulously and 
naturahstically so. Or at least that is how he started, . . . 

The effort to show Stephan Dedalus in a favourable, heightened 
hght throughout, destroys the naturalism, and at the same time certainly 
fails to achieve the heroic. Yet the temper of Ulysses is to some extent an 
heroical one. So you are left with a neat little naturalist ‘hero,’ of the sort 
that swarms humorously in Chekov, tiptoeing to play his part in the fluid 
canvas of an ambitious Ulysses, unesqicctedly expanding beneath his feet; 
urged by his author to rise to the occasion and live up to the role of the 
incarnation of the immaterial, and so be top-dog to Poldy Bloom. . . . 

In reahty there is no Mr. Bloom at all, of course, except at certain 
moments Usually the author, carelessly disguised beneath what other 
people have observed about Jews, or yet other people have beheved 
that they have seen, is alone perfor min g before us. There is no sign 
throughout the book that he has ever directly and intelligently observed 
any iiiilhiiliial Jew. . . . 

The radical conventionality of outlook imphed throughout Ulysses, 
and exhibited in the treatment of the characten, isolated from their 
technical wrapping, has the following bearing upon what I have said 
elsewhere. This conventionality (which leaves, as it were, lay-figures 
underneath, upon which the technical trappings can be accumulated at 
leisure with complete disregard for the laws of life) is the sign that we 
are in the presence of a craftsman rather than a creator. That sort of 
effect is invariably the sign of the simple craftsman — an absence of mean- 
ing, an emptiness of philosophic content, a poverty of new and disturb- 
ing observation. . , . 

In Ulysses you have a deliberate display, on the grand scale, of 
technical virtuosity and htcrary scholarship. What is underneath this 
overcharged surface, few people, so far, have seriously inquired. In 
reahty it is rather an apological than a real landscape; and the two main 
characten. Bloom and Dedalus, arc lay-figures (the latter a sadly ill- 
chosen one) on which such a mass of dead stuff is hung, that if ever they 
had any organic life of their own, it would speedily have been over- 
whelmed in this torrent of matter, of nature-mortc. 

This torrent of matter is the cinstcinian flux. Or (equally well) it is 
the duration-flux of Bergson — that is its philosophic character, at all 
events. (How the specifically ‘organic’ and mental doctrine of the time- 
philosophy can result in a mechanism that is more mechanical th-an any 
other, I shall be considering later.) The method of doctrinaire naturalism. 
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interpreted in that way, results in such a flux as you have in Ulysses, 
fatally. And into that flux it is you, the reader, that are plunged, or 
magnetically drawn by the attraction of so much matter as is represented 
by its thousand pages. That is also the strategy implied by its scale. 

But the author, of course, plunges with you. He takes you inside his 
head, or, as it were, into a roomy diving-suit, and, once down in the 
middle of the stream, you remain the author, naturally, inside whose 
head you are, though you are sometimes supposed to be aware of one 
person, sometimes of another. . . . But the method of Ulysses imposes 
a softness, flabbiness and vagueness everywhere in its bergsonian 
fluidity. It was in the company of that old magician, Sigmund Freud, 
that Joyce learnt the way into the Aladdin’s cave where he manu- 
factured his Ulysses] and the philosophic flux-stream has its source, too, 
in that magical cavern. . . . Ulysses is a highly romantic self-portrait of 
the mature Joyce (disguised as a Jew) and of his adolescent self— of 
Bloom and Dedalus. Poldy Joyce, luddly for him, is a more genial 
fellow than Stephan Joyce — else the Portrait of the Artist stage would 
never have been passed by James. 

Another thing that can be dismissed even more summarily is the 
claim that Bloom is a creation, a great homme moyen seusttel of fiction. 
That side of Bloom would never have existed had it not been for the 
Bouvard and Pecuchet of Flaubert, which very intense creation Joyce 
merely takes over, spins out, and translates into the relaxed medium of 
anglo-irish humour. Where Bloom is being Bouvard and Pecuchet, it is 
a translation, nothing more. . . . 

The clowning and horseplay of english humour play a very import- 
ant part in the later work ofjoyce. In Ulysses Rabelais is also put under 
contribution to reinforce this vein, though it is the manner of Rabelais 
that is parodied, and the matter of that unusually profound writer is not 
very much disturbed. Since Ulysses (but still in the mann er of that 
book) Ivir. Joyce has written a certain amount — the gathering material 
of a new book, which, altogether almost, employs the manner of Nash 
— though again somewhat varied with echoes of Urquhart s translations. 
He has fallen almost entirely into a literary horseplay on the one side, 
and Steinesque child-play on the other. ... 

As to the Nash factor, when read in the original, the brilliant ratdc 
of that Elizabethan’s high-spirited ingenuity can in time grow dresome, 
and is of a stupefying monotony. What Nash says, firom start to fimsh, 
is nothing. . . . 

The close similarity in every way of those characterisdc passages that 
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I have quoted will be evident. In the first of the extracts from Joyce, 
curiously enough, he reveals one of the main preoccupations of the hero 
of Ulysses, namely, that arising firom the ravages of the gentleman- 
complex — the Is he or isn’t he a gentleman? — the phantom index- 
finger of the old shabby-genteel typical query pursuing the author. In 
this instance, as he is not writing about himself, we are given to under- 
stand that the figure in question is not. His gargantuan villain-of-the- 
piece is not even allowed to be very closely connected with the noble 
de Trap Bloggs. But the implicit theme of the entire piece, what moves 
Joyce to chum up the enghsh tongue in a mock-ehzabethan firenzy, is 
the burning question still of his shabby-genteel boyhood, namely. To 
be a ‘toff,’ or not to be a ‘toff.’ . . . 

Into Ulysses a great many things have been mixed, however. You 
will find many traces in it of the influence of T. S. Eliot and of Pound’s 
classical, romance, and anglo-saxon scholarly enthusiasms, not to be met 
with in earlier books. TJte Enemy of the Stars, a play written and pub- 
lished by me in 1914, obhterated by the War, turned up, I suspect, in 
Zurich, and was responsible for the manner here and there of Joyce’s 
book. Then the Viennese school of psychology made MoUy Bloom 
mutter, ‘What are they always rooting about up there for, to sec where 
they come firom, I wonder?’ or words to that effect. No Irish Molly — 
however much of an ‘eternal feminine’ abstraction— would ever have 
soliloquized in that manner but for Sigmund Freud. Miss Stein can only 
be used — owing to the restrictions imposed by the naturalist method — 
when a character is half asleep, day-dreaming, its mind wandering, or, 
in short, in such circumstances as justify, naturalistically, the use of Miss 
Stein’s technique. . . . 

So we arrive at the concrete illustrations of that strange fact already 
noted — that an intense preoccupation with time or ‘duration’ (the 
psychological aspect of time, that is) is wedded to the theory of ‘time- 
lessness ’ It is, as it were, in its innate confusion in the heart of the 
reality, the substance and origmal of that peculiar paradox — that so long 
as time is the capital truth of your world it matters very little if you deny 
truth of your world it matters very little if you deny time’s existence, 
like the cinsteinian, or say there is nothing else at all, like Bergson ; or 
whether space-time (with the accent on the time) is your god, like 
Alexander. . . . 

Rude Assignment (ch. X, pp. 55-8) 

. . . My book. Time and Western Man, contains an elaborate analysis of 
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the writings ofjames Joyce, and more especially Ulysses. As to Time and 
Western Man, it will be sufficient to say that in my view, at the period 
at which I wrote it, the philosophy in the ascendant was destructive, and 
that it should be combated. In its pages — and it is a book of considerable 
length — provide a very detailed answer to that disintegrating meta- 
physic, . . . 

My critical appraisal of the work of Joyce was, however, un- 
ambiguously partisan. It derived from a set of principles which were 
clearly enunciated. Its validity depended upon the validity of those 
principles. If you did not agree -with the philosophical premises you 
would not agree with the criticism, and could disregard it entirely. . , . 

It was because my position was defined so circumstantially and with 
such unmistakable plainness that I did not regard what I said as in any 
■way personally ofiensive to Joyce: nor did I anywhere imply that he 
was not worffiy of the greatest attention and respect — the space I 
allotted to him is evidence of that; or that his work was other than of its 
kind a masterpiece. It was the kind I did not like so much as some other 
kinds. , . . 

So all Joyce had to say "was: ‘I like and follow Vico, and Bergson, 
and Freud. My firiend Ivlr. Lewis does not. He has a perfect right to his 
opinion: and naturally, "with his views upon those masters and teachers 
by whom I have been guided, he would not like what I do as much as 
otherwise he might. As it takes all sorts to make a world, there is room 
for Mr. Lewis and those of his predilection: and for me, and those who 
think as I do.’ — ^But he did not say that. He "was a man who heard 
criticism with difficulty. On my side, I feel I should have been more 
circumspect : I warmed to my sulject, I was perhaps too forcible. At that 
time I was about the only writer in English-speaking countries who gave 
utterance to such opinions, and I had to insist in order to be heard. . . . 

We were talking once, I remember, when I first got to know him 
about the cathedral at Rouen; its hea-vily encumbered facade. I had said 
I did not like it, rather as Indian or Indonesian sacred building are a 
fussy multiplication of accents, demonstrating a belief in the virme of 
quantity, I said. All such quantitative expression I have at all tim^ t 
boring, I pointed out. I continued to talk against Grothic altogemer, an 
its ‘scholasticism in stone’ : the dissol'ving of the solid shell—- e span 
intemperance, the nervous multiplication of detail. Joyce listenc an 
then remarked that he, on the contrary, liked this multip ° 

detail, adding that he himself, as a matter of fact, in words, did some- 
thing of that sort, . . . 
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1 66. Herbert Gorman on Joyce’s form 

1927 


Extract from ‘Joyce Today and Tomorrow’, New Republic, No. i 
(April 1927), 197-9. 


Now that five sections of James Joyce’s new novel, a work not def- 
initively tided as yet, have been published in various periodicals, it is 
possible to make some tentative remarks upon the probable evolution 
of Joyce’s form. It is obvious, first of all, that the form of the work in 
hand is not the same as that of Ulysses, although it is equally obvious 
that it is a natural growth from that gargantuan achievement. It will 
stand in relation to Ulysses as Ulysses stood in relation to A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Youug Man. The creative faculties of Joyce rise from work to 
work, as from plane to plane, with a consequently increasing density of 
symbolical phenomena. . . . As a pure artist, Joyce naturally docs not 
scaffold his work with an explanatory concordance. He completes the 
structure and leaves the door open — ^in the case of Ulysses, the tide itself 
— and it is through that entrance that the reader who would understand 
him must enter. . . . Asamatter of fact, James Joyce is inccssandy pre- 
occupied with form and, in Ulysses, had subdued his material to a form 
both elaborate and rigorous. His scheme, the setting of modem realities 
in relation to an andent myth, required a new technique; and such a 
new technique he invented, unconstrained by the prejudices of an 
audience unable to forget its preconceived notions of what a novel 
should be. It would, of course, be a mere supposition, offered as a 
conviction, to assert that Joyce’s new novel will be as perfect in form as 
Ulysses (for five scattered segments from a large scheme do not give us 
enough to go on) ; but no one who is familiar with his painful sclf- 
disdplinc, his extraordmary industry, his ceaseless rumination and his 
meticulous exactitude, will doubt his determination to make it so. . . . 

The charge of formlessness and incoherence has so oftenbeen brought 
against Ulysses — even the Homeric analogies have been questioned — 
that it may be of interest to go into tliis matter. The settlement of such a 
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question is certain also to illuminate Joyce’s new work, to throw into 
relief its ground scheme and to impress upon the reader the degree of 
reasoned coordination to be expected in it. The theme, then, of Leopold 
Bloom’s day in Dublin was first conceived as a short story as far back as 
the period of Duhliners, but it was afterwards put aside until a large 
quantity of material had been assembled. Then, after the completion of 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, it was taken up and formulated in 
Joyce’s mind as a realistic epic with a spiritual skeleton of myth. The 
organization of so much material called for an enormous systematic 
scheme. Already, in Joyce’s work, the myth had made its symbolic 
appearance in the Dedalus (Diadalos) of A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. And, for Ulysses, Joyce elaborated, not merely a whole set 
of Homeric correspondences, paralleling the entire Odyssey, but o a 
whole zodiac of deliberately planted symbols which served ^ch as a 
nucleus around which different sections of his material should duster. 
Of these parallels and these symbols Mr. Joyce has drawn up af exart 
and complicated diagram; and it is from an acquaintance wi s 
diagram that the present writer speaks. . . . 

[describes the structure of Ulysses, and devotes an entire page to the 
scheme of the Hades episode] 


Joyce is a very great gr amm a r ian and there is reason for everytbmg 
that he does. He is not sma sh i n g things to pieces, but ra er w e re 
fashioning them into a new order upon a new plane. n ° » 
therefore, we may look for the treatment of a myth em racu^ 
Irish spirit, a myth through which monstrous gures . , 

their shapes and identities and melt into one another, a myth , 

a colossal humor and driven by Vico s hinted sense o an 

^ ^ 1 • 1 - o lancrtiaffC compact 



ot corned words, phases ana sentence ^ 

word-assodations and rhythmical sound of the 

suggest the flow and suck of river water or the diff^g 
mind at sleep in the night. Abstractions move as ^gs» of Tovee, 
translated into abstractions. It is, after all, the natural evolution of Joyc^ 

and those readers who expected another Ulysses mm bevond 

minds that they will never have it They must a ven 
Ulysses, if they are to continue reading Joyce. • • 
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1927 


Extract from ‘The Homer of our Time’, Die Literarische Welt 
(17 June 1927), 396-400. Also reprinted in Living Age, cccxxxiii 
(1927), 316-20 (from which the present text is taken), and in ‘Dcr 
Homer unserer Zeit: Uber James Joyce’, in Leitgemasscs at is der 
Literanschen Welt von 1^25-1932 (1963), ed. Willy Haas, pp. 
98-101. 


[The article begins with biographical observations and general com- 
ments on the plot and characterization of Ulysses.] 

Ulysses is the most formidable parody anyone has ever wnttcn on the 
universe of God and man. It owes its force to the fact that it arises from 
a deep ethical conviction and a sense of comic despair such as only a true 
poet can feel. In Irish humor the face remains as impassive as a kettle full 
of boilmg water — imtil it bursts. Joyce is no longer reverent. I believe 
that he enjoys parodying God most of all. But how unimportant all this 
must be to one who can depict accurately the daily middle-class routine 
without twitching an eyelash. He describes his hero’s activities in the 
bathroom with the same indiflfcrcncc and objectivity that he describes 
him purchasmg a cake of soap. He is no more shocked by the shame- 
fully concealed sexual immorahty of the middle classes than by a debate 
in Parhament. Everythmg that the hero diinks, feels, and dreams is 
written down coldly and fully in this book. The author rises above it 
all 

Joyce s eye is a microscope, but his realism is quite different from the 
realism of Flaubert. There is nothing to which Ulysses can be compared. 
Joyce sees every milhmetre of a man’s nose and then describes it in such 
a way that it seems as big and important as a pyramid. This is no 
ordinary rcab’sm; in referring to Joyce’s work we must use anotlier 
word and call it superrealism. 

Joyce has given everyone the impression that he has fashioned a new 
language. He has Many English critics have united on this point, and 
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claim that for the ordinaiy reader Ulysses must be translated into 
modem English, for it is written in the dialect of the year 2000. Skeptics 
may shrug their shoulders, but what can they say to the fact that Joyce 
has mastered all the English dialects and forms of speech from the time 
of the Middle Ages to the present? And that he has written in all these 
styles, one after another, in a single chapter of Ulysses, moving on and 
on until he ends with the modem journalistic and movie prose? . . . 

Apart from all these virtuosities and eccentndties of speech, Joyce 
has introduced to the technique of fiction a new element of the greatest 
importance to all European literature — the inner dialogue. Here the 
author lets the character think and speak for himself. Everything that 
whirls through this character’s head is written down, often in half- 
words, sometimes only in syllables, absolutely mechanical, always fol- 
lowing closely the actual experience of the person in question. A color, 
an mtonation, a recollection, suddenly lifts us from our chair and carries 
us off to some distant countryside of dreams, of childhood, or of the 
futinre. The unknown and the imconscious spring to the surface from 
slimy depths, and the author presents them to us raw. 

The closing chapter of Ulysses is a quivering masterpiece sudi as no 
one will ever be able to give us again. Here we follow the half-waking 
dreams of Marion Tweedy Bloom, full of bodily warmth and gross 
fancies, as she lies in bed beside her husband, recalling her difierent lovers, 
one after another. There is not a single punctuation mark or capital in 
this whole chapter of forty-two pages, and thus it achieves the desired 
effect of scattered, illogical thoughts. 

In the same way each chapter and each sulject is treated in its own 
appropriate style. There are no misprints here ; not a word, not a comma, 
is out of place, and there are no errors in the conversation or in the 
grammar. A single powerful will has dominated it all. Ulysses is the 
most unbridled piece of literature in the world, yet it is also the most 
carefully planned. Although one is constandy ru nnin g into unfin ished 
sentences and isolated words, die prose is built up with as much art as 
Homer’s hexameters or Petrarch’s sonnets. The apparent obscurities and 
mconsistencies are intentional. 

Joyce is a great student of language, and a great mampulator of it, 
too. He is almost as finished and intense a lyric poet as Mallarme. He 
has carried poetry to its uttermost limits. Some people damn Joyce 
completely. Others only compare him to Babelais, Shakespear^ 
Swift, Flaubert, or Dante. But no one’s work approaches his in magni- 
tude and novelty. JamesJoyce is our great poet. . . . 
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1 68. Another GoU comment on Ulysses 

1927 


Extract from. Yvan GoU, ‘Ulysses: Sub Specie Aetemitatis’, 
Die Welibuhite (27 December 1927), 960-3. 


. . . Ulysses by James Joyce is no novel, but rather a poem wntten in 
prose. The novel would have been written in hexameters in antiqmty, 
in terza rima in the thirteenth century, in octa-rima in 1800 (meanwhile, 
today, an epic poem written in hexameters is low-grade decadence in 
literattire). 

About the quality, the fineness, the rhythm of this prose — a little 
later. First, the peculiar tide must be explained. Why Ulysses? Joyce 
wanted to write a version of our Odyssey, that is the peregrinations or 
wanderings of a man like you and me from the everyday world, names 
Leopold Bloom, a Dublin citizen, of Jewish beliefs, an advertiser with 
a large newspaper, of an average education, sensual, lazy, without 
particular talent. 

This layman’s Odyssey lasts only eighteen hours of one day — exaedy : 
on the sixteenth of June, 1904 — and the author needs 1585 pages in order 
to represent all exterior and interior events of this Dublin Day. 

WcU, why then Ulysses? Because Joyce studied for sixteen years at a 
Jesuit school and his brain was unprecedcntly formaUy duUed. He wanted 
to create a modem Odysseus, nothing lay nearer thm the sketched out 
plan of the eternal poem for a basis. And, therefore, Joyce’s Ulysses hke- 
wise is divided into three great divisions: the beginning or opening is 
the Teleachie, the actual wandering and the homecoming. 

This epic consists of eighteen cantos, or rather eighteen chapters. 
Each of these chapters is self-contained (or comes to a conclusion), and 
each stands in correspondence with die cantos of the Odyssey. Each 
chapter is unified or conducted in a different rhythm, in a different 
l^S^3gc form. Each stands imder the sign of a particular symbol of its 
own prose form corresponding to a dificrent organ in man, and to a 
different artistic consort or mate, and each has a special color (as in the 
Cathohe hturgy) and signifies a distinct hour and day. 
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James Joyce has for his own use set up a chart or table which appears 
to be far more developed than the tables of a medical handbook. 

An example will offer light on his method: the fourth chapter of the 
main part comes under the sign of Aeolus and occtirs at noon in a great 
newspaper office which is compared with the sound of the winds. The 
doors are always sl ammin g and the windows are always open. The sym- 
bolic figure is the editor-in-chief. The appropriate organ in the huma n 
body is the lungs. The chosen art form is rhetoric. And the author 
has (in the original text) employed and placed together 120 forms of 
discourse in a way that no other scientifically grammatical work has 
yet achieved. Journalism is characterixed as incest, and one remembers 
that Aeolus had six sons and six daughters who married one another. 

In order to bring about or make possible the complete and full 
accomplishment of his plan, James Joyce has read for eight years of un- 
interrupted work more than a thousand philosophical, astrological, 
medical, theological and grammatical books, from which an extract is 
often put down in a sentence. Therefore, Joyce had to dispose of a 
phenomenal amount of thought. Also his knowledge of language is 
startling. He, who at the beginning of his career had studied medicine, 
then on account of his incomparable voice had wanted to become an 
operatic singer and finally for the last ten years has been a language 
lecturer in Trieste, commands Latin, Hebrew, Greek, French, I ^ 
German, Spanish, Gaelic and all of the low dialects of England since e 
twelfth century. And in a single diapter, one finds in the most com 
pressed form, all of the shades and dialectical variations of todays 
spoken English: Scotch, Irish, Chinese, Indian, and Negro-Enghsh. 

But for aU of this, the poet has created for himself his 
— the Joyce language. For this reason, Ulysses is veiy diffi t ^ 
average Englishman to read, and many a part is incompr ^ 
How much better then for the German reader who reads the translauon 
in which aU ba«! been made suitable. In the English language ^ 

however, several commentaries and guides to the better un erstan g 

o£ Ulysses. ... r 

And now I hear Protest from aU sides : this is aU not proo on 


ofits being an ineenious work. . , , 

Certainly not. AU of the above is only the theoretical exp 1. 

the book and the work which it has involved. Now one m 

however, in order to get the soul of the book. , , t Tf i*: 

Ulysses is comparable to no existing book in Wor 1 

singular and entirely new. Such prose is the language an 
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the present poetry. A logical and grammatical architecture. The 
vibrations do not originate in the external rhythm of a meter but 
instead on the internal vigor and essence of the words — the grammar. 
The soul doesn’t float in ingenious clouds but instead shines out of 
carved stone. A construction planted Vidth method and written with 
glowing imagination, erected with the squared-stone of logic but 
exposed to the hght by the sun of poesie. 

And what is there, condensed to over-life-size; the vision is no 
fantastic story, no history, no myth; but instead only the present 
reahty, the reality of your life and mine. 

As God created Eve out of Adam’s rib, so has the poet out of the 
real, earthly being of humanity created the companion — poesie. . . . 
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i6g. Mary Colum on die enigma of 
‘Work in Progress’ 

1927 

New York Herald Tribune (24 April 1927), n.p. A review of 
transition (April 1927). 


. . . Transition proudly opens with thirty pages firom a new work by 
James Joyce. In Ulysses, that triumph of genius and psychology, Joyce 
created a character, Leopold Bloom, with a completeness, a perfection 
of detail, which had not really happened in literature before. The book 
was largely comprehensible to an intelligent reader of modem hter- 
ature — ^largely is used advisedly, for Ulysses cannot be entirely com- 
prehensible to anybody not Irish because of the subtly national, local 
and linguistic allusions and references, some of the most obscure of 
which are used as an aid in the revelation of character. His new work, 
judging from such selections as I have seen, is likely to prove all but 
entirely incomprehensible to anybody. I copy out for my readers the 
following characteristic passage from his contribution to Transition . . . • 

[quotes fromp. 7] 


If the curious reader will read this aloud to himself he wiU per aps 
find that it reproduces the sound of a flowing river. And ^ 

should happen to know about Dublin, its topography and ^ 

will perhaps gather an undercurrent of allusion to the story o nsMn 
and Iseult as it exists vague and muddled in the subcomciousn^ o a 
native of the place in which Iseult’s story had its beginning- ut n 
hterary critic could possibly admit that a work, of whi any ^^on 
siderable portion was written like this, could belong to e om^ 
hterature. Now, I solemnly ask the editors of Transition ^ ° 

what this contribution was about? Did they not publish it entudy on 
the reputation of Mr. Joyce or their admiration of his genius, wi o 
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knowing what it meant? Has not Mr. Joyce presented them with 
something for pubheation which, detached from the work of which it is 
an integral part, means almost nothing?. . . 


170. Henry Seidel Canby, reaction to 
‘Work in Progress’ 

1927 


Extract from ‘Gyring and Gimbling; or Lewis Carroll in Paris’, 
Saturday Review of Literature, iii. No. 40 (30 April 1927), 777, 
782-3. Later appeared in American Estimates (1939), pp. 170-1. 


The giants in the old fables were often lacking in a sense of proportion, 
sometimes in a sense of humor, and so arc those Titans of English- 
speaking Paris, the half mythical James Joyce and that lesser mistress 
of experimental prose, the prophetic Gertrude Stein. Joyce we have 
been able to estimate as a figure of more than common size by lus 
vigorous Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and the powerful technique 
of Ulysses, a Gothic cathedral of a book rich in portraits, gargoyles, 
and grotesques. The conception of Ulysses was clearly giant-like, the 
execution subject to controversy. Its details were praised by some of 
the discriminating, but by more who delight in art in proportion to 
its obscurity, anddctcstthevcrynamcofcommonsense. . . . 

Ulysses, we arc told [in the latest issue of transition], was a night book, 
the new work is a day book and the rivers of Ireland arc its heroes. 
Apparently it, too, is to have scope and plan, not to be judged from the 
brief extracts so far published. Therefore without prejudice to the 
scheme of the whole, which may be as impressive as that of Ulysses, we 
can study the expression by which this giant of our days proposes to 
erect his second cathedral. It is not English, although there is vigor in the 
sound of it; it is not indeed language by any kno\vn tests; nor is it sound 
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merely, since some of it is unsoundablc except by Gargantuan lungs 

[quotes from pp. 1-2] 

In between is of a like intelligibility. The man has a design, that is 
certain, for Joyce is a giant, even though myopic, he can write, one 
feels that, but what has he written? What (students of ‘Ask me Another?’) 
does it mean? Here at last is the consummation of Browning’s ‘Francis 
that broke through language and escaped!’. . . 


171. ‘Affable Hawk’ dissatisfaction with 
‘Work in Progress’ 

1927 


Extract from ‘Affable Hawk’ (Desmond McCarthy), Current 
Literature’, New Statesman, xxix (14 May 1927), 151* 


‘Here say figurines billycoose arming and mounting. Mounting an 
arming bellicose figurines see here. Futhorc, this hffle effingee is 
firefling called flintforfall. Face at the eased ! O I fay ! ^ ^ 

Ho, you fie ! Upwap and dump em, ace to ►riare. 

ptee does duty for the holos we soon grow to use of an ora 1 

In the case of the above passage, however, we need not te^ 7 
sympathetic pain; for the writer, so far from being an ap a^is 
remarkable for a command of words. It is a passage o^ 

Joyce’s new work now in progress; and so far from 

the first thirty pages printed in the April number o ^ ^ 

lished by the Sh^espeare Co., it is characteristic 

though every deformation of word and sentence in ^ 

intentional and deliberate, it should no more ptovo e ug ^ 

attempt of the unfortunate sick man to state that e too ^ 

the morning. It should disgust. The taste which inspire 
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cretinism of speech, akin to finding exhilaration in the slobberings and 
mouthings of an idiot. It is always possible that a dash of the Thersites 
mood may contribute to a work of art, to which mood, so deep its 
envious loathing of all that is human, gibberish and worse may become 
sympathetic. But although only a firagment of the work in question is 
before us, it is clear that this element will be out of all proportion. How 
poor, too, the sense of fun, if fun it can be called, which sustains the 
author through the labour of composing page after page of distorted 
rubbish! No low-water-mark comedian of the halls, smirking and 
strutting before the indifferent audience, ever sank lower in search of 
fun than to pronounce ‘little,’ ‘liffle,’ or exclaim ‘O, I fay!’ ‘Ho, you, 
fie!’ One of Mr. Joyce’s muses, too, is that dreary lady Mrs. Malaprop. 
The eye, of course, cannot follow for more than a line or two this 
manu f actured language. When will it strike Ivir. Joyce that to write what 
it is a physical impossibility to read is possibly even sillier than to wnte 
what is mentally impossible to follow? 
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172. William Carlos Williams on 
Joyce’s style 

1927 


Extract from ‘A Note on the Recent Work of James Joyce’, 
transition, No. 8 (November 1927), I 49 “ 54 * Als° appeared in 
Selected Essays (1954). PP- 75 - 9 - 

Two statements made early in this article establish Williams 
context for his remarb on Joyce’s style: ‘Style is the substance ot 
writing which gives it its worth as literatiure and Sty es can no 
longer be described as beautiful . . . 


The beauty that clings to any really new work is beauty o Jy in the 
of those who do not fully realize the significance. Thm 
Joyce’s style may be described, I think, as truth throug e r p 
beautiful words. , . , . „_j 

If to achieve truth we work with words purely, as a wnter m 

all the words are dead or beautiful, how then s we 
better than might a philosopher with dead abs^ctiom or 
figurations? One may sense something of the diffi ^ ties y 
page of Gertrude Stein where none of the words is 
must be something new done with the words. ^ 

conceivably, one might begin aga^ one ^ ^ o/course, 

the staleness out of them as Joyce, I thini, has • ' 

not all that he does nor evm a major part of what he does, but 

"“"otwlthoutmahce.^^^ 

doubt with a private end in view, as rmght be ^ english 

Joyce, the catholic Irishman, began with englis , should be 

which it must have been his delight to uneng 

humanely catholic, never at least sentimental. - . fovce’s 

We are confronted not by reyons for its o reasons 

writings but by his style. Not by its acaden 
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but its truth. What does it signify? Has he gone backward since Ulysses! 
Hish-hash all of it? 

To my taste Joyce has not gone back but forward since Ulysses. I 
find his style richer, more able in its function of unabridged com- 
mentary upon human soul, the function surely of all styles. But within 
this function what we are after will be that certain bent which is 
peculiar to Joyce and which gives him his value. It is not that the world 
is roimd nor even flat, but that it might well today be catholic; and as a 
corollary, that Joyce hims elf is today the ablest protagonist before the 
intelhgence of that way of thinking. Such to my mind is the truth of his 
style. It is a priestly style and Joyce is himself a pnest. If this be true to 
find out just what a priest of best intelligence intends would be what 
Joyce by his style intends. Joyce is obviously a catholic Irishman writing 
cnglish, his style shows it and that is, less obviously, its virtue . . . 

[Here follows a comparison of the similar styles of Joyce and Rabelais.] 

Joyce is to be discovered a catholic in his style then in something 
because of its divine humanity. Down, down it goes from priesthood 
into the slime as the church goes. The Cathohe Church has always been 
unclean in its fingers and aloof in the head. Joyce’s style consonant with 
this has nowhere the inhumanity of the scientific or protestant or pagan 
essayist. There is nowhere the coldly dressed formal language, the 
correct collar of such gentlemen seeking perhaps an english reputation. 

Joyce discloses the X-Ray eyes of the confessional, we sec among the 
clothes, wimessing the stripped back and loins, the naked soul. Thought- 
fully the priest under the constant eyes of God looks in. He, jowl to jowl 
with the sinner, is seen by God in all his ways. This is Joyce. To please 
God it is that he must look through the clothes. And therefore the 
privacy of the confessional ; he must, so to speak, cover the ache and the 
sores from the world’s desecrating eye wifli a kindly bandage. Yet he 
must tell the truth before God. 

Joyce has carried his writing this far: he has compared up his reader 
with God. He has laid it out clean for us, the filth, the diseased parts as a 
priest might do before the Maker. I am speaking of his style. I am 
referring to his broken words, the universality of his growing language 
which is no longer cnglish. His language, much hkc parts of Rabelais, 
has no faculties of place. Joyce uses German, Frcndh, Italian, Latin, 
Irish, anything. Time and space do not exist, it is all one in the eyes of 
God — and man. . . 

To sum up, to me the writings of James Joyce, the new work ap- 
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pearing in traiisition (‘Work in Progress’), are perfecdy clear and full of 
great interest in form and content. It even seems odd to me now that 
anyone used to seeing men and women dressed on the street and in 
rooms as we all do should find his style anything but obvious. If there 
is a difficulty it is this: whether he is writing to give us (of men and 
women) the aspect we are most used to or whether he is stripping firom 
them the ‘military and civil dress’ to give them to us in their unholy 
(or holy) and disreputable sldns. I am inclined to think he leans more to 
thehumanerway. . . . 


173. Eugene Jolas et ah answer 
Wyndiiam Lewis 
1927 


Extract firom Eug^e Jolas, Eliot Paul, and Robert Sage, First 
Aid to the Enemy’, traiisHiottj No. 9 (December I 927 )> 169-74 
[161-76]. An answer to Lewis’s Time and Western Man (No. 165) ; 
see the Introduction, pp. 24, 26, for a discussion of this controversy. 


• • . The ‘Analysis’ reveals nothing at all about Joyce and little of 
importance about Lewis. 

Because Joyce is skillful enough to vary his style accor^g to su j 
matter and to use certain l andma rks in literatiure ^7^ erence pom , 
Mr. Lewis accuses him of unorganized smceptibffity to 
Because certain parts of Ulysses have the texture of every ay e 
Dublin, Mr. Lewis shares Mr. Ernest Boyd s error in taking^ ^T^re 
epic to be merely another Dubliners on a large scale. In 
of ‘taking his material firom the Past,’ he ^ °° j . 

started in 1914. Only a public stenographer could be ruore up 
As a matter of fact, L. Lrris ir fatter belted Vtysscs (Feb, 19^2) 
Ulysses is behind the Dublin of today. 
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He misses Joyce’s sense of the tragic, even to the point of stating that 
Joyce is not Dostoevski . . . throws in a page or two on sex and 
Y.M.C.A.’s the high spot of which is the original and startling ohserva- 
tion that the ‘savage with a loin cloth is chaste’; and after deploring 
Joyce’s naturahsm winds up with a confession that he ‘prefers the 
chaste wisdom of the Chmesc or the Greek’ to the ‘fanatadsm’ coming 
from the Anaent East ‘and that he is for the physical world.’ 

Now if Mr. Lewis had really had the courage to attempt an analysis 
of Joyce, he would have included the new work, an entire book of which 
is now available, and which is freer from both local color and local lime 
than anything heretofore written in any language. . . . His remarks on 
Joyce are rehashed from the pronimdamentos of various critics con- 
cerning Ulysses, findings of which the original authors arc almost in- 
variably ashamed today. . . . 

. . . Thus, heroically brandishing his lathe sword, he charges Mr. 
Joyce, Miss Stem, transition, Surrealism, Communism and other alleged 
danger spots in the structure of the Western World. . . . 

Anyone who had intelligently read one or two numbers of transition 
would have discerned the obvious facts that Mr. Joyce and Miss Stein 
arc at opposite poles of thought and expression, that neither of them 
has anything in common with the Dada or Surrealist movements. . . . 


174. Gertrude Stein and T. S. Eliot on Joyce 

1927 


Bravig Imbs, Confessions of Another Young Man, (1936), p. 154. 


To talk about James Joyce in Gertrude Stein’s salon was rushing in 
where angels feared to tread, but that was exactly what Eliot was doing, 
and I realfred then what great affection both Gertrude and Alice must 
have for him, for if anyone else had dared praise Joyce to their faces 
they would have read the Riot Act forthwith. Eliot was blissfully un- 
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conscious of the fact that he was being more than impertinent, and went 
on and on talking about this wonderful ‘Work in Progress’, and how 
happy he was thatjoyce hadjoined their forces. 

Finally Gertrude said magnanimously, ‘Joyce and I are at opposite 
poles, but our work comes to the same thin g, the creation of something 
new. . . 


175. Eugene Jolas, memoir of Joyce 

1927 


Extract from ‘My Friend James Joyce’, Ja/nes Joyce: Two Decades 
of Criticism (1948, 1963), ed. Sean Givens, pp. 3-18. Also ap- 
peared in the Partisan Review, viii (March-Apnl I 94 i)> 82-93, 
and in Partisan Reader (1946), pp. 457 -< 58 . 

The length of Jolas’s personal remimscences made du^g a 
fourteen-year association — during, that is, the writing of Work 
in Progress’ or Finnegans Wake — ^necessitates considerable extrac- 
ting. 


On a Sunday afternoon, in the winter of I 927 > Joy^^ ^ 

Adrienne Monnier, Miss Sylvia Beach, my wife, Elhot Pa , an my 
self to his home in the Square Robiac to listen to his rea ^ go 
manuscript (‘Work in Progress’) in question. We listmed to the Water- 
loo scene, which subsequently appeared in the first issue o t e review 
[transition, which Jolas edited with EUot Paul]. His voice was resonmuy 
musical, and at times a smile went over his face, as he 
exhilarating passage. After he had finished, he said.^ t ° 7 
tbink of it? Did you like it?’ We were aU stirred by his verbal fanta^. 
cxdted. even, but puzzled. It was not easy to reply with 

phrases. There was no precedent in hterature for ju ^ 

Mth its structure of multiple planes and its novelty o a po 7 ,^ 
language. Some weeks later, he let me read the enme ^ 

not more than 120 pages long, and had been written, e sai 
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few weeks during a stay on tke Rivera in 1922. Yet it was already 
complete m itself, organically compressed, containing the outline of the 
enture saga. Even the title had been chosen, he indicated, but only he 
and Mrs. Joyce knew it. It was still a primitive version, to which he had 
already begin to add numberless paragraphs, phrases, words. In a 
moment of confidence he told me something about the genesis of the 
idea. His admirer. Miss Harriet Weaver — ^who, some years before, like 
a Maecenas of other days, made it possible for the strugghng writer to 
be fireed of financial worry — ^had asked him what book he was planning 
to write after Ulysses. He replied that now that Ulysses was done he 
considered himself as a man without a job. *I am like a tailor who would 
like to try his hand at making a new-stylc suit,’ he continued. ‘Will you 
order one?’ Miss Weaver handed him a pamphlet written by a village 
priest in England and giving a description of a giant’s grave found in the 
parish lot. ‘Why not try the story of this giant?’ she asked jokingly. The 
giant's narrative became the story of Finn McCool, or Finnegans Wake. 

The first issues of transition containing instalments fiom what was 
then known as ‘Work in Progress’— Joyce told me that this provisional 
title was the invention of Ford I'^dox Ford who had previously 
published a fragment in his transatlantic review — brought forth a fanfare 
of sensational outbursts. The confused critics in France, England and 
America snorted, for the most part, their violent disapproval. Miss 
Weaver herself regretfully wrote Miss Beach she feared Joyce was 
wasting his genius; an opinion which disturbed Joyce profoundly, for, 
after all, it was for her that the ‘tailor’ was working. His friend Largaud 
said he regarded the work as a divertissement philologique and of no great 
importance in Joyce’s creative evolution. H. G. Wells wrote him that 
he still had a number of books to write and could not give the time to 
attempt to deapher Joyce’s experiment. Ezra Pound attacked it in a 
letter and urged him to put it in the ‘family album,’ together with his 
poems. Only Edmund Wdson was intelligently sympathetic. After a 
while the reactions became more and more vehement, even personal, 
and on the whole journalistically stereotyped. Joyce continued working 
at his vision. .. All his fidends collaborated then in the preparations 
of the fragments destined for transition: Stuart Gilbert, Padraic Colum, 
Elliot Paul, Robert Sage, Helen and Giorgio Joyce, and others. He 
worked vvith painstaking care, almost with pedantry. He had invented 
an intricate system of symbols permitting him to pick out the new words 
and paragraphs he had been \vriting dovm for years, and which 
referred to the multiple characters in his creation. He would work for 
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weeks, often late at night, with the help of one or the other of his 
friends. It seemed almost a collective composition in the end, for he let 
his friends participate in his inventive zeal, as they searched through 
numberless notebooks with mysterious reference points to be inserted 
in the text. When finished, the proof looked as if a coal-heaver’s sooty 
hands had touched it . . . Sometimes he would bring with him [to 
dinner at his favourite restatirant, the Trianons] a page he had wntten 
and hand it round the table with a gesture of poHte modesty. He never 
explainedhis work, save through indirection. . • . 

After a while I started makin g preparations for a new issue of 
tTaiisition, and thi<; stimulated him to work. He attacked the problem 
with savage energy. ‘How difficult it is to put pen to paper again, he 
said, one evening. ‘Those first sentences have cost me a great deal of 
pain.’ But gradually the task was in hand. It was to be known later as 
The Mime of Mick, Nick and the Maggies. He wrote steadily on this 
fragment during those frenetic months [Autumn 193 1 ]> constantly 
interrupted by moments of anxiety about the health of his daughter, 
and his own resultant nervousness. At his hotel, where we would 
work in the afternoon, he gave me a densely wntten foolscap sheet 
beginning with the words: ‘Every evening at lighting up o clock simp 
sh^ and imtil further notice . . .’ which I typed for him. After a few 
pages had thus been transcribed, we began to look through the note- 
books — ^which he lugged aroimd on all his travels — ^and the additio^ 
set down years before for a still unwritten text he had merely outlin 
in his mind, became more and more numerom. The manuscript ^cw 
into thirty pages and was not yet finished. He never changed a smg e 
word. There was always a certain inevitability, an almost vo came 
affinnativeness about his primal choice of words. To me, his e on^ 
tions seemed to grow more daring. He added, ceaselessly, like a wor er 
in mosaic, enriching his original pattern with ever new inventions. 

There really is no coincidence in this book, hesaiddurmgoneo our 

walks. ‘I might easily have written this story in the tra tio 
^er. . . . Every novelist knows the recipe. . . . It is not , 

to follow a simple, chronological scheme which the critics ' nn er 
«and But I, after all, am trying to tell the story of this Chapelizod 

family in a new way. . . . Time and the river and the mountam are 

real heroes of my book. . . . Yet the elements are exaedy w t ev 
novelist might use: rnan and woman, burth, childhood, mg ’ 


“larriage, prayer, deatL . . . There is no^ 
this. . . . Only I am trying to build many planes of narrati 
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single esthetic purpose. . . . Did you ever read Laurence Sterne . . . ?’ 

We read Goethe’s Farbetilehre, but he finally said he could use 
nothing from it. He was interested in a comic version of the theodicy, 
and he asked me to get one of the Jesuits nearby to give me an August- 
inian text ... He discussed Vico’s theory of the origin of language. 
The conception of the cyclical evolution of civilizations bom firom each 
other like the phoenix from the ashes haunted him. He began to speculate 
on the new physics, and the theory of the expanding universe. And 
while walking with him, I always had the impression that he was not 
really in an Austrian frontier town, but in Dubhn, and that everything 
he thought and -wrote was about his native land. . . . 

A British clipping came saying that Joyce was trying to revive 
S-wift’s little language to Stella. ‘Not at all,’ said Joyce to me. ‘I am using 
a Big Language.’ He said one evening: ‘I have discovered that I can do 
anything with language I want.’ His hnguistic memory was ex- 
traordinary. He seemed constantly d I’affut, always to be listening rather 
than talking. ‘Really, it is not I who am -writing this crazy book,’ he 
said m his whimsical way one evening. ‘It is you, and you, and you, and 
that man over there, and that girl at the next table.’ . . . His knowledge 
of French, German, modem Greek and especially Italian stood him in 
good stead, and he added constantly to that stock of information by 
studying Hebrew, Russian, Japanese, Chinese, Finnish and other 
tongues. At the bottom of his vocabulary was also an immense com- 
mand of Anglo-Irish words that only seem like neologisms to us today, 
because they have, for the most part, become obsolete. His re-vival of 
these -will some day interest the philologists. Language to him was a 
social as well as a subjective process. He was deeply interested in the 
experiments of the French Jesuit, Jousse, and the English philologist, 
Paget, and Finnegans Wake is full of strange applications of tlicir gesture 
theory. He often talked -with a derisive smile of the auxiliary languages, 
among them Esperanto and Ido. 

Back in Paris he became more and more absorbed by meditations on 
the imaginative creation. He read Coleridge and was interested in the 
distinction he made between imagination and fancy. He wondered if 
he himself had imagination. . . In those days I remember reading to 
him a German translation from a speech by Radek in which the Russian 
attacked Ulysses, at the Congress of Kharkov, as being -without a social 
consacncc. ‘Well,’ said Joyce, ‘all the characters in my books belong to 
the lower middle classes, and even the working class; and they arc all 
quite poor.’ He began to read Wuthering Heights. ‘This woman had pure 
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imagination,’ he said. ‘Kipling had it too, and certainly Yeats.’ His 
admiration for the Irish poet was very great. A recent commentator, 
asserting that Joyce lacked reverence for the logos in poetry, inferred 
that he had Httle regard for Yeats. I can assure the gentleman that this 
was not true. Joyce often recited Yeats’ poems to us from memory. 
‘No smrealist poet can equal this for imagination,’ he said. Once when 
Yeats spoke over the radio, he invited us to hsten in with him. I read 
The Vision to him, and he was deeply absorbed by the colossal con- 
ception, only regretting that ‘Yeats did not put all this into a creative 
work.’ At Yeats’ death he sent a wreath to his grave at Antibes, and his 
emotion, on hearing of the poet’s passing, was moving to witness. He 
always denied too diat he had said to Yeats that he was too old to be 
mfluenced by him . 

Joyce had a passion for the irrational manifestations of life. Yet there 
was nothing in common between his attitude and that of the surreahsts 
and psychoanalysts. Nor did his experiments have anything to do with 
those of the German romantics who explored the mysticism of the 
individual world. Joyce was an intensely conscious observer of the 
unconscious drama. During walks in Paris, we often talked about 
dreams. Sometimes I related to him my own dreams which, during the 
pre-war years began to take on a strangely fantastic, almost apocalyptic 
silhouette. He was always eager to disctiss them, because they interested 
him as images of the nocturnal imiverse. He himself, he said, dreamed 
relatively little, but when he did, his dreams were usually related to 
ideas, personal and mythic, with which he was occupied in his waking 
hours. He was very much attracted by Dunn’s theory o£ serialisni, and I 
read to him that author’s b rillian t A Tlteory with Time which Joyce 
regarded highly. ... 

The reception given this labour of seventeen years was to be a dis- 
appointing one. Among the few whose analysis struck him as being 
comprehensive and conscientious were, in rough order of his appreaa- 
tion, William Troy’s essay in Partisan Review, Harry Levin s article m 
Neil' Directions, Edmund Wilson’s essays in the New Republic, Alfrra 
Kazm’s review in the New York Herald-Tribune, and Padraic Colums 
piece in the New York Times, as well as one or two from England and 
Scotland. From Ireland there was little reaction, and the reception in 
France, on which he had counted so much, was lamentable. T’l^ 
of afiairs was a source of deep depression during the last year 
^d Was responsible, more than anything else, for the fact that e was 
completely indififerent to any suggestion for a future work. . • • 
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